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THE LATE PROFESSOR EUGENE 
O’CURRY. 

Mr. Ursay,—In your otherwise cor- 
rect and just summary of the life of this 
eminent Irish scribe and scholar (vol. 
cexxiii. p. 641), you give the stamp of 
your great authority to a very harsh 
estimate of O’Curry's “ Lectures on the 
Munuscript Materials of Irish History.” 
It is objected that the English reader 
will find “in it little beyond the infor- 
mation previously accessible.’ This 
forms the gist of your censure, for I pass 
over as untenable the statement that 
the value of the book and reputation 
of the writer are injured by “the strong 
religious and political sentiments inter- 
spirsed throughout, and the compiler's 
continual, straining after doubtful re- 
mote glories.” I for one (though dia- 
metrically opposed in religious and po- 
litical sentiment to the lecturer) can 
never quarrel with a man for speaking 
his real sentiments, and many, I »m 
sure, will make allowance for the place 
and circumstances of the delivery of the 
lect ures in question. 

With regard to the really formidable 
charge brought against the originality 
and importance of the information con- 
veyed in the work, a careful perusal 
enables me to say, that however super- 
erogatory it may appear to English en- 
quirers, we in Ireland are not aware of 
the existence of any other manual afford- 
ing so comprehensive, and in very many 
instances entirely original, a synopsis of 
the great body of Irish MS. literature, 
whilst the valuable series of fac-simile 
plates of Gaelic penmanship, from the 
earliest specimen extant to a compara- 
tively late period, must prove of interest 
to every student of the Irish language. 

Iam, &c., 
James Graves, A.B. 

Kilkenny, Dec. 1862. 


ST. MARTIN’S TOMB AT TOURS. 

Mr. Ursan,—I should be glad to 
know from your correspondent H. M. 
whether the tomb of St. Martin recently 
discovered at Tours was opened, and 
whether any relics of the saint were 
found therein. M.C. 

QUERY. 

Mr. Ursan,—In the Church of St. 
John Maddermarket, Norwich, is the 
following epitaph :— 

ELIZABETHA BEDINGFIELD 
Sorori Francesca sue 
S. R.Q. P. 

My name speakes what I was, and am, and haue: 
A Bedding Field, a peece of earth, a graue : 
Where I expect untill my soule doth bring 
Unto the field an euerlasting spring : 
For rayse and rayse out of r. earth and slyme 
God did the first and will the second tyme. 

Obiit die 10 Maii 1637. 

If any of your readers can interpret 
the “S. R. Q. P.” I shall be grateful. 

I am, &c. 
T. F. RaVENsHAW. 

Pewsey Rectory, Wilts. 


HERALDIC QUERY ANSWERED. 

Mr. Ursan, —In answer to “Credo 
Hend*,” I find in Papworth’s “Ordi- 
nary” that “Argent, a bend azure be- 
tween in chief a pierced mullet and in 
base an annulet gules,” are the arms 
of Samon, Nottinghamshire; and that 
“Argent, on a bend engrailed sable 
three mullets of the first,” are the arms 
of Entwesell. On reference to Thoro- 
ton’s “ Nottinghamshire,” vol. ii. p. 39, 
I find “ Anthonius Samon de Annesley 
Woodhous” married “Maria fil. Ant- 
wisel.” ‘These were probably the pro- 
prietors of the tankard, although the 
arms as mentioned by Thoroton are 
“three samons in pale” quartered with 
“Argent, a bend engrailed azure between 
a mullet and an annulet gules.” 

Iam, &e. C.R.S. M. 


ERRATUM. 
Vol. cexiii. p. 751, col. 2, line 2, for 
1144 read 1184. 


We are obliged to defer several Re- 
views, Obituaries, fc., which are in type. 





« Gent. Mag., Nov. 1862, p. 514. 
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NOTES ON SOME RECENT FRENCH ARCHAZOLOGICAL 
PUBLICATIONS. 


By W. Buress, Esa. 


Or all the archzological publications produced in such pro- 
fusion by our neighbours, the Annales Archéologiques* may 
perhaps be considered to take the lead, inasmuch as the series 
has now attained its twenty-second volume, while the typo- 
graphy and engravings are still as good, or even better, than 
they were in the earlier numbers. The letter-press is also up 
to the mark, although, as in most French writing, there is 
a vast quantity of “ bunkum” to be waded through before one 
gets to the real matter. Thus in the very first Number of this 
year, we find an article by M. le Docteur Cattois on the beau- 
tiful reliquary just bought for the Kensington Museum, and 
formerly in the collection of Prince Sultykoff. No less than 
eight pages are occupied by a most rigmarole lamentation over 
the wickedness of alienating these sort of things from churches, 
in general, and of Prince Sultykoff for selling his own pro- 
perty, in particular. The article is also in the very worst taste, 
—so much so indeed, that one feels rather puzzled to account 
for its appearance at all in such a work as the Annales Archéo- 
logiques. Of course, in a country professing the Romanist form 
of Christianity, nobody is surprised at an author undertaking 
a defence of the worship of what are called the personal reliques 
of our Lord, more especially when he brings forward the plea 
that they have afforded inspirations to the art and poetry of the 
Middle Ages; the subject has also some connection with the 
chisse under consideration, which is said to have contained 
reliques of this description; and so far we have nothing to 
say against the article of M. Cattois: but we must protest when 





* Annales Archéologiques, publié par Didron, ainé, Paris, vol. xxii. 
Gent. Mac. Voi, CCXIV, B 
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he goes out of his way to abuse Prince Sultykoff, who, like 
any other gentleman, formed a collection, and when he got 
tired of it, sold it, which he had a perfect right, both legal and 
moral to do. Moreover, he is not a Frenchman, and therefore 
it is rather hard to abuse him for allowing the things to go 
out of France. That M. Cattois, who is a Frenchman, should 
regret this, is only natural; but surely there was no occasion 
to indulge in such personalities as, inter alia, the well-known 
“En grattant un peu le Russe on trouve toujours dessous le 
Tartare,” more especially as the original drawing, the engraving 
of which illustrates the article, was made by the permission 
of the Prince, when the reliquary was in his possession. Our 
author also favours us with the following :— 

*“O Rome, O France, O Paris, vous seules connaissez les voies de cette 
union facile des aptitudes élevées et des talents, parceque seules vous étes 
les centres incontestés d’un culte complet et réel, celui du vrai, du bien et du 
beau.” And, “Ce bien (the chasse) qu’on devait se disputer, s’arracher a 
belles dents, est passé en Angleterre il est perdu sans retour pour nous. Le 
gouffre de l'Europe ot tout s’engloutit n’a rien rendu jusqu’a ce jour.” 

But enough of M. Cattois. The following are some of the 
very beautiful engravings which have appeared in the Annales 
during the past year. Beside a general view and section of the 
Sultykoff chisse, we have two censers of the thirteenth century, 
offering by the way nothing particular, and then follow por- 
traits of Charles V. and his queen, drawn with Indian ink, or 
something very like it», on white silk. M. Guilhermy thinks 
this work, which presents a series of Scripture subjects, and 
is now in the Louvre, may have been designed for an altar 
frontal. At first sight it looks very much like a prepara- 
tion for embroidery, but the extreme care of the work would 
appear to militate against this theory: besides, it was no 
uncommon thing to stain or paint textile fabrics in the Middle 
Ages; witness the celebrated painted cloths at Rheims, and 
many others. Other engravings give us a picture of the 
Virgin in the museum at Antwerp; another censer, which 
M. Didron attributes to the Renaissance, but which most pro- 
bably is the production of some ingenious forger of the pre- 
sent day—the style is very bad thirteenth century; and part 
of one of the stained-glass windows of the Sainte Chapelle at 





> It will be remembered how the Album of Wilars de Honecort presents us 
with something very like our present indelible brown ink. 
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St. Germer, near Beauvais, where the Abbot Pierre de Wuessen- 
court is paying his master-mason. Almost the last illustration 
is part of an ivory diptych preserved in-the cathedral at Milan. 
In a former paper M. Didron expressed grave doubts of its 
authenticity; in the present notice, however, he recals these 
doubts, and tells us that although some of the details belong 
to the fourth and fifth centuries, yet the cruciferous nimbus of 
our Lord would of itself indicate the tenth century. He there- 
fore assures us that the Arundel Society (who have published 
the ivory) have not been wrong in declaring it anterior to the 
eleventh century. 

It is very pleasant to see our old friend, the editor, thus 
continuing his work with such vigour. Every Number has one 
or more notices or articles from his pen; the most important 
being the “ Heavenly Mass,” an explanation of a frescoed cupola 
at Mount Athos. M. Julien Durand (the brother of M. Paul 
Durand, of Chartres) finishes a series of articles on the Trésor 
of St. Mark at Venice; M. le Baron de la Fons Melicoq con- 
tinues his transcriptions of the archeological notes of the two 
pilgrims of the fifteenth century, viz. Georges l’Enguerant and 
Jean de Tournay; the Abbé Hurel, M. Alfred Darcel, Le Baron 
Guilhermy, M. Felix de Verneilh, and the Abbé Cochet, are 
among the other contributors to the text. 

Perhaps even more important to us as Englishmen and 
members of a different faith to that of M. Didron and his 
coadjutors, is the Architectural Dictionary of M. Viollet-le-Duc °. 
This work, although begun six years ago, has only at present 
arrived at the letter M. On looking, however, at the amount 
of research involved in the text, and the amount of work de- 
manded for the wood-blocks, we can only be surprised that the 
progress has been so rapid; in fact, one rises from the ex- 
amination of the work with the conviction, that if M. Viollet- 
le-Duc has not got three heads and three pair of hands, at 
least he ought to have them. 

Some of the drawings on the wood are really chefs-d’euvre ; 
especially one representing the upper part of the pediment 
of the centre doorway of Rheims Cathedral, and another shew- 
ing how the hourdes were applied to the upper part of the 





© Dictionnaire Raisonné de l’Architecture Frangaise du XI. au XVI. Siécle, par 
M. Viollet-le-Duc. Bance, Editeur, Paris. 
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donjon at Coucy. If any charge could be laid to M. Viollet-le- 
Duc, it would be that he draws too well for a practical archi- 
tect, for a man who has this fatal gift makes his designs look 
so well on paper, that they please both himself and his client; 
the consequence is that the work does not come up to the 
sketch, and the result is disappointing, for new stone-work, 
unfortunately, does not reproduce those nice little shadows 
and black dots just in the right place, which gave so much 
charm to the drawing. On the other hand, if the architect 
adopts a severe style of drawing, with very thick lines and no 
shading or back lining, his client will probably be less satisfied 
with the design, but very much more so with the execution. 
The most important feature in this year’s volume is the 
domestic architecture, comprised under the heads of Hotel de 
Ville, Hotel Dieu, Maison, and Manoir; the two latter form- 
ing an exceedingly long article, beginning with the houses 
of the bourgeoisie, both in stone and wood, and then touching 
on the large hotels, such as that of Jacques Coeur at Bourges, 
the now destroyed Hotel de Tremouille of Paris, andthe Hotel 
de Cluny, at present, as everybody knows, a museum of me- 
dizeval antiquities. The author then describes the rural habita- 
tions of the Middle Ages, and finishes with the manoir or 
moated house. Among the other articles are Gallerie des Rois, 
Gargouille, in which we almost look for some illustration of the 
very curious variety to be found at Milan Cathedral and else- 
where, where a figure stands on a pedestal and discharges the 
water from a jar placed on his shoulder, evidently an adapta- 
tion from the antique. Next comes a long dissertation under 
the head Godt, which is hardly wanted in a business work like 
the present: again, it is a question on which volumes have 
been written, and on which they may be written with no 
earthly profit; for the only way to teach taste, or rather to im- 
prove the talent God has been pleased to give us, is not by dis- 
sertations, but by seeing beautiful objects. Two most excellent 
articles follow, on Grillage and Grille; the former giving us 
some examples of how stained-glass windows were defended in 
the Middle Ages against the stones of ill-disposed people, for 
the rough of the thirteenth century had just as much delight 
in heaving stones as his descendant of the present day. Under 
the head of Heurtoir, M.le-Duc has a drawing of a very 
celebrated knocker, formerly at ‘Troyes, and which he assures 
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us is now in the museum of that town. It is very true that 
there is a plaster-cast of it in that institution, but in answer to 
enquiries made at two visits to Troyes, we were assured that it 
was not in the town at all. Most probably it will turn up at 
some sale, perhaps in that “ Gouffre de l’Europe,” England. 

The subjects of Hourds and Machicoulis afford the author an 
opportunity of indulging in his well-known predilection for mili- 
tary architecture, and they are consequently treated at very 
considerable length, and are profusely illustrated. The subject 
of l’Arbre de Jessie is, on the contrary, cut very short, and 
nothing said about what and how many kings are usually 
represented, or what are their attributes. 

M. Darcel® is one of those archeologists who, like M. Viollet- 
le-Duc, are equally clever with the pen and with the pencil. The 
year before last, it appears, there was a Loan Museum got up at 
Vienna, and the ostensible object of his journey into Germany 
was to see and examine it. M. Darcel confesses that it did not 
come up to that at Manchester, but it appears that there were 
nevertheless some objects of great curiosity. Thus there was 
the chalice made by the orders of the Duke Tassilo in the 
eighth century. “It is in bronze gilt, engraved, and set 
with plates of silver niello. The work, although barbarous, is 
curious, as exhibiting interlacing ornaments such as are seen 
on the Merovingian jewels.” There were also two chalices 
with handles, and the tubes used with them, both which, i.e. 
the handles and the tubes, are mentioned by Theophilus as ad- 
juncts to his chalice. There were three portable altars, one of 
the end of the fourteenth century in silver, and the others 
earlier, “en forme de boite,” and decorated with enamels, 
ivories, &c. Again, among a number of croziers, one still had 
its sudarium: this was in silk, and richly embroidered. All 
these, besides bishops’ gloves decorated with Greek cloissonné 
enamels, and a curious polyptych in translucid enamels in 
relief, are only a few of the beautiful and rare objects which 
were collected at Vienna. Concerning the tissues our author 
tells us that those of the twelfth and fourteenth centuries offer 
notable arguments against antiquaries and others who pretend 
that textile fabrics have so much advanced in modern times. 





4 Excursion Artistique en Allemagne. Par Alfred Darcel. Rouen librarie 
nouvelle, Rue des Carmes. Paris: Didron. 1862. 
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* Work is executed cheaper and quicker at Lyons at the pre- 
sent day, but not better than it was done in the Middle Ages, 
not only in the East, but in Germany and France.” 

From Vienna M. Darcel went to see the celebrated dossel at 
Klosterneuburg, remarkable as having an inscription stating 
that it was made in 1181 by one Nicholas de Verdun. Sin- 
gularly enough, in a work on Tournay just published by M. du 
Mortier fils, we find that the same Nicholas made, in 1205, the 
chisse of Notre Dame (now called Chasse de Ste. Ursule) at 
Tournay. M. Didron has an article on this fact in the May 
and June Numbers of the Annales. At Vienna M. Darcel saw 
the celebrated saltcellar of Cellini, one of the best authen- 
ticated of the many works attributed to him. It appears that 
the receptacles for the salt and pepper play a very subordinate 
part in the composition; they are, however, beautiful speci- 
mens of goldsmith’s work and enamelling, but it is impos- 
sible to award any great amount of praise to the principal 
figures, representing the earth and sea. After Vienna our 
author visited Prague, Dresden, Bamberg, Nuremberg, Ratisbon, 
Munich, Augsburg, Ulm, Heidelberg, Darmstadt, Francfort, Co- 
logne, and Aix-la-Chapelle. At Bamberg he made a very curious 
discovery, viz. that the towers of the cathedral contain figures 
of oxen like those of Laon. Already a certain resemblance 
between the towers of these two cathedrals had been noticed 
by M. Viollet-le-Duc and M. Didron; already M. Darcel had 
pointed out that the originals of the twelve Apostles drawn by 
Wilars de Honecort were to be found in one of the eastern 
doorways at Bamberg: but here was’ another proof that 
Wilars had stopped at this town some time, and had either 
given designs for the tower, or had permitted the local archi- 
tect to copy his drawing of those at Laon, which he says are 
the most beautiful that he ever saw. 

M. Loriquet® has last year given us the results of his inves- 
tigations respecting the subject of Roman mosaics, in illustra- 
tion of a specimen lately found at Rheims near the Roman 
gate. The plan of the work is as follows. In the first place, 
a distinction is drawn between the destruction of part of the 
town at the time of the murder of St. Nicaise, and the inva- 





* La Mosaique des Promenades et autres trouvées a Reims. Etude sur les 
Mosaiques et sur les Jeux de l’Amphith¢itre. Par M.Ch. Loriquet. Reims: 
Dubois, Brissart, Binet. 1862. 
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sion of Attila, which events are generally confounded; next 
follows a description of other mosaics previously found at Rheims, 
and a slight history of the art; while the third part is devoted 
to the mosaic lately found, with some notes on the games of 
the amphitheatre. Lithographs are given of the details of the 
pavement under consideration, as well as a photograph, shew- 
ing the whole design from a drawing by M. de Perthes, the 
local architect. The design may be described as a series of 
squares, half.of which are placed lozenge-wise ; each of them 
is surrounded with a guilloche border, and contains a figure, 
which is either an animal, or a bestiarius, or a gladiator. The 
object has evidently been to represent the games of the amphi- 
theatre in a conventional manner. 

M. Baudotf has also just published, in a separate form, the 
result of his researches in the Merovingian cemetery at Charnay ; 
the work is exceedingly interesting to those antiquaries who de- 
vote themselves to primeval researches; and the plates, which are 
excellently lithographed in colour by M. Mazaros, will doubtless 
throw considerable light on our own researches in England. 
The ob‘ects comprise umbos of bucklers, cutlasses, swords, 
knives, lance-heads, axes, and a vast quantity of buckles, both 
great and small; one in particular is especially deserving of 
attention, inasmuch as it presents us with four Runic inscrip- 
tions. These inscriptions were submitted to the Northern So- 
ciety of Antiquaries, and turn out to consist of, 1, the Runic 
alphabet ; 2, the name of the possessor, Dan * Kyan * O,, i.e. 
‘Dan, surnamed Kjan, possesses (me).’? As to Dan, he is said to 
have been one of the early kings of Denmark, and his name 
occurs on several stones in Sweden. Inscription No. 3 has 
not been deciphered, and No. 4 is incomplete. 

There are also several interesting plates of fibule and other 
ornaments, decorated with the cloissonné-work in red glass so 
often found in England, and which at one time was mistaken 
by antiquaries for enamel. There are also some very curious 
examples of vases, both in bronze, glass, and pottery. Alto- 
gether the book is beautifully got up, and is well and clearly 
written, although the author does occasionally trip in his 
history. 





£ Mémoire sur les Sépultures des Barbares de l’Epoque Mérovingienne découvertes 
en Bourgogne, et particuligrement 4 Charnay. Par Henri Baudot. Dijon: Lamarche. 
Paris: Didron, Dumoulin. 1860. See alsoGEntT. MaG., May, 1862, p. 559, e¢ seq. 
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M. Labarte ’, so well known for his very excellent Catalogue 
of the Debruges Collection, has just published a most inter- 
esting work on the old palace of Constantine at Constantinople, 
such as it existed in the tenth century, when the Byzantine 
empire was at the height of its glory. Constantine VII., Por- 
phyrogenitus, 911—959, although he ascended the throne at 
the age of six years, yet from various circumstances did not 
begin actually to govern until 944; the intervening thirty-three 
years fortunately had not been misspent, and when he became 
his own master he was already the best painter in his empire. 
The consequence was, that he found himself perfectly able to 
direct the architects, mosaicists, and painters whom he employed 
in decorating the palace, which had already received very con- 
siderable additions under his predecessors, Theophilus, and 
Basil the Macedonian. He also wrote a book on the Cere- 
monies observed at his Court; and it is from this book, first 
printed at Leipzig in 1751—1754, that M. Labarte has col- 
lected the principal materials for his restoration. When we 
consider that the palace, the Hippodrome, and the church of 
St. Sophia all formed one group, and that very many of the 
most important events of Byzantine history took place in these 
localities, it is evident that a restoration such as M. Labarte 
has here given us must be of great assistance to the student of 
history. Unfortunately the landmarks are very few, being con- 
fined to the church of St. Sophia, the two obelisks in the 
Hippodrome, the Church of SS. Sergius and Bacchus, and that 
of St. Irene. Of the palace itself there are absolutely no re- 
mains, for in the middle of the twelfth century the emperors 
began to abandon it for that of Blaquerne, situated at the 
north-west of the town, which afforded them greater security. 
When Christopher Bondelmonti visited the city thirty years 
before the Mohammedan conquest, he found it all swept away ; 
and after that event, the space at the extreme point of the 
promontory was devoted to the seraglio. The old palace 
and its grounds may be roughly described as occupying a 
triangle formed by the sea, the Hippodrome, and St. Sophia. 
M. Labarte gives no elevations, but confines himself to plans, 
and is therefore not very open to architectural criticism. 





& Le Palais Imperial de Constantinople et ses abords, Sainte Sophie, le Forum 
Augustéon, et l’Hippodrome tels qu’ils existaient au dixitme Sitcle. Par Jules 
Labarte. Paris: Didron. 1862. 
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The study of the textile fabrics of the Middle Ages is as yet 
so much in its infancy that every contribution becomes accept- 
able. M. de Linas", who has already written on this subject, 
in the present work gives descriptions and representations of 
several specimens of medizval workmanship, such as the 
chasuble of St. Aldegonde, Maubeuge, tenth or eleventh cen- 
tury; an Eastern fabric, with lions and an Arabic inscription, 
belonging to M. Compagnon of Clermont Ferrand; a chasuble, 
preserved at St. Rambert sur Loire, &c. The second series is 
devoted to the various descriptions of purses and gypsyres; to 
the pontifical vestments of St. Louis d’Anjou, Bishop of Tou- 
louse, preserved at Brignoles; and to the history of the mitre 
and the gloves. The plates are very fairly executed from draw- 
ings of the author. 

The Revue Archéologique' appears to have quite fallen into 
the hands of the Classicists, the portion devoted to medizval 
antiquities being very small indeed. There are, however, some 
archeological news in which every one must feel some interest. 
Such are the excavations lately made in the Dionysiac theatre 
at Athens by the Prussian Commission, assisted by the local 
antiquaries. The result has been the discovery of fifty-eight 
seats on the lower row, all with inscriptions designating the 
office of the tenant. The one in the centre is not only 
larger than the others, but has sundry sculptures of satyrs, 
winged genii, warriors, and griffins; it was reserved for the 
priest of Bacchus. In “'The Frogs” of Aristophanes, Bacchus, 
when on the bank of the Acheron, in his fear addresses his 
priest, and implores him to save him and make him his com- 
panion in his banquets. It will easily be seen how this new 
discovery of the priest’s actual position adds to the-interest of 
the passage. M. Renier gives an account of some other ex- 
cavations made on the Palatine Hill, at the expense of Louis 
Napoleon, who lately bought that portion of it known as the 
Farnese Gardens from the ex-King of Naples. We all of us, 
alas! know but too well the manner in which the latter excel- 
lent prince has employed the purchase money; but, at all 
events, the new possessor has done some good with his part of 
the bargain; and the result, besides clearing up—or, to speak 
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more correctly, unsettling—the usual ideas of the topography 
of that part of the town, has been the discovery of several 
capitals of columns, two Hermes with double faces, a small 
statue of Ceres, and a very beautiful one of Eros, said to 
be one of the best pieces of sculpture as yet discovered in 
Rome. The last find was part of a small column, with an 
inscription of the date of the sixth century of Rome, but in 
characters of the second century of our own era; thus proving 
it to be a restoration. The French have also been making 
excavations in Cyprus: the result is told in a letter from M. 
Melchior de Vogiié to M. Renan. At Agios Photis, near Golgos, 
at Arsos, and at Malloura, trenches ‘have been discovered, filled 
with fragments of statues of all sizes and dates. As the writer 
observes, it is evident that at some period or other, perhaps the 
fourth century, all the statues of a locality have been sys- 
tematically broken up and thrown into trenches dug in the 
vicinity of the temples which once contained them. 


Arrican ArcuzoLocy.—The A/ricain of Algiers contains an account of 
various excavations which are now in progress in that colony. At Constantina 
the remains of Roman baths have been brought to light in the Rue de France. 
The gallery containing the stoves has a floor in mosaic, nearly all the pieces of 
which present marks of vitrification by fire. At a place in the Rue Petit, 
where a sewer is in course of construction, a sarcophagus, consisting of 
a block of calcareous stone coated inside with lead, has been discovered, with 
a variety of utensils lying beside it; viz. two bronze pans, one of which, having 
its rim adorned with triangular pieces of copper, is unfortunately broken; 
a leaden box in tolerable preservation, a glass vase for libations, a glass 
lachrymatory, a dish made of red clay, a foot in diameter; an earthen phial, 
two writing styles adhering to each other by oxydation, and lastly, a funeral 
lamp in terra-cotta, representing the bust of a woman, of tolerable execution. 
At Krenig, 172 unpublished Latin inscriptions have been brought to light, 
under the auspices of the prefect of the department. From these inscriptions 
various circumstances connected with the Roman colonization of the country 
may be gleaned. At Lambessa, the director of the penal establishment there 
has discovered upwards of 500 objects of much interest, comprising inscrip- 
tions, capitals of columns, pieces of sculpture, bas-reliefs, &c. At Tebessa, 
Caracallas Arch has now been completely freed from the various buildings 
of different periods which formerly hid it. A magnificent bust of the son of 
Septimus Severus is said to have been discovered there. Lastly, at Philippe- 
ville, several remarkable monuments have been discovered through the efforts 
of M. J. Roger, conservator of the museum. Among them is a marble bust 
of the Empress Plotina. There are also twelve Latin inscriptions, the most 
important of which contains the dedication of the public granaries built at 
Stora, under the reign of Valentinian and Valens. At Robertville, M. Roger 
has found an epitaph in Lybian characters, which is particularly precious, 
because very few such writings have been found.—Galignani. 





THE SCOTCH IN FRANCE: THE FRENCH IN SCOTLAND+. 


THE universal researches of this laborious antiquary have led 
him to investigate a corner of history hitherto unexplored, at 
least in detail. We do not promise that his book will have great 
attractions for the general reader elsewhere than in Scotland, 
but in this, as in other cases, he will have furnished the matter 
which the writers of connected histories will use, and he may 
claim his share of credit for the ultimate result. Such in truth 
is the general lot of great antiquaries ; their works in the original 
form are appreciated by a few, but they require to pass through 
a different medium before they can form a source of instruction 
or pleasure to the many. 

The peculiar connection between France and Scotland, which 
forms the subject of the most important part of these volumes, 
commences with the revolt of Baliol and the Scotch nobles 
against Edward I., and continues down to the time when 
French influence was expelled from Scotland by the rise of 
the Protestant party, connected with the same party in Eng- 
land, and backed by the power of Elizabeth. The Scotch, who 
during this period were connected with France, were, we need 
not say, the Scotch of the Lowlands, a race identical with the 
Anglo-Saxon population of England, having at their head an 
Anglo-Norman aristocracy, the counterpart of ours. The Scotch 
of the early Middle Ages, with whom the first part of M. Michel’s 
work is occupied, were, it is equally needless to say, a very 
different race, and identical with the Celts of Ireland. These 
Scots were great wanderers over Europe, both from a general 
spirit of restlessness, and from the love of missionary enterprise 
which was kindled in them upon their first conversion to Chris- 
tianity, and which made the early part of Irish history so much 
the happiest and the best. This race had no peculiar con- 
nection with France except so far as its precocious love of 
learning might draw it to the Parisian schools. The Celts of 
France were too completely Romanised to be any longer, in- 
tellectually speaking, the kinsmen of the Celts of Ireland and 
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Scotland. It seems to be clearly of the clansmen of the High- 
lands, not of the Scotch who afterwards formed a political 
connection with France, that Gilbert De Nogent speaks in a 
passage quoted by M. Michel as referring to the Scotch nation 
in general :—‘“ One might see troops of Scotch very fierce in 
their own country, but cowardly in others, descend from their 
marshy territories with naked legs covered with shaggy mantles, 
with a pouch hung on their shoulders ; armed in this, according 
to our usages, ridiculous fashion, they come to offer themselves 
to us as faithful and devoted auxiliarics.” It is of vagrants of 
this race that an early king of France also is speaking when 
he says,—‘“ My son, I pray you see that you make yourself 
beloved by the people of your kingdom, for if you were going 
to govern it badly, I would rather have a Scot come from Scot- 
land and reign in your place.” 

M. Michel does not seem to keep the leading facts of Scotch 
ethnology clearly before him. After speaking of the connection 
between France and Scotland in the early Middle Ages, he 
says,—‘‘ The presence of so many Frenchmen, as well as the 
tendency which drew the Scotch towards our country, explains 
the fact, that our language had early spread in the country of 
that people. French appears, in fact, to have been in fashion 
at the Court of the ancient kings of Scotland. Alexander III., 
at his coronation, took the oath first in Latin then in French, 
which clearly shews that this last language was generally un- 
derstood by the assembly. The negotiations which took place 
in 1291 at Norham between Edward I. and the Scotch nobles 
were, as far as appears, conducted in French for the most part ; 
a circumstance difficult to explain, unless we suppose that 
French was the language of the two Courts. Finally, the treaty 
which put an end to the captivity of King David in England 
was in like manner written in French, as well as a document of 
the same sovereign relative to the renewal for four years of the 
truce with King Edward, bearing date Edinburgh, June 12, 
1365.” Need we say that the French used in these several 
negotiations and documents was Norman-French, the natural 
language of the Norman aristocracy, and that it indicated no 
French connection or tendency among the mass of the people? 

Down to the time of the rupture with Henry I. the Norman 
aristocracy of Scotland had in fact been identical with the 
Norman aristocracy of England, the same proprietors frequently 
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holding estates in both countries, and the two nations (if two 
nations they could be called, which were only separated by 
a political demarcation of a shadowy and equivocal kind) were 
constantly tending to merge in one. From the time of that 
rupture the tendency to union was replaced by most violent 
hatred—Scotland threw herself into the arms of France, and 
became to a great extent a diplomatic dependency of that 
power. The unjust and impolitic, though glorious, attacks of 
the Plantagenets on France, led the French monarchs to culti- 
vate the affections of Scotland, as the means of creating a di- 
version against England. The Scotch constantly supplied the 
French with auxiliaries, their tendencies leading them, like the 
Swiss, to enlist as mercenaries independently of the political 
connection. As the Plantagenet wars went on, a regular Scotch 
guard was formed in the service of the kings of France. The 
clergy of Scotland also formed a close connection with those of 
France, and in place of resorting to Oxford, resorted to Paris 
for their education ; the consequence of which was the founda- 
tion of a Scotch college in that University. French influence 
and French fashions began to spread over all the departments 
of Scotch life, and left their traces in the manners of the 
nobility, in the forms and phrases of the Court, and in the 
style of the architecture. This lasted, as we have before said, 
down to the time of the Reformation, when the force of re- 
ligious party, here as elsewhere, broke through all political 
and diplomatic connection. 

With regard to the residence of Wallace in France, after his 
defeat at Falkirk,—M. Michel inadvertently says Roslyn,—no 
new information of a trustworthy kind seems to have fallen in 
M. Michel’s way. He is obliged to make the most of some 
extremely apocryphal accounts of Wallace having distinguished 
himself in wars against pirates, and of the praise bestowed on 
the so-called hero of Scotch independence by poets whose 
works are not to be found. The truth is, the more this ques- 
tion is searched into the more clear it becomes that Dr. Lingard 
was quite right in setting down Wallace as an obscure adven- 
turer, of whose extraordinary heroism his own cotemporaries 
were unconscious, and whose fame is a mythical halo spread 
round him by the patriotism or provincialism of after times. 
The monument which Mr. Blackie and his party are erecting 
on the field of Stirling will not be saved by the violence of 
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their language from sharing the fate of all monuments erected 
to prejudice in defiance of facts, including that which “lifted 
its tall head and lied” on Fish-street Hill. 

The mass of details which M. Michel has collected relate 
mainly, as might have been expected, to matters of secondary 
interest in an historical point of view, although important in 
the eyes of the Scotch antiquary and genealogist: we are not 
aware that new light is thrown by them on any great question 
of history. 

The Scotch nobles in France seem to have been sufficiently 
identified with the native nobility to incur together with them 
the hatred of the oppressed serfs. A cotemporary chronicler, 
speaking of the insurrection of the peasants in 1384, says, 
“When they found noblemen or burgesses, they put them all 
to death ;—they fell in with a very valiant man-at-arms and 
nobleman of Scotland, and they placed a red hot steel cap on 
his head, and put him to death in a piteous manner.” 

When hard pressed by Henry V., the French received from 
Scotland an auxiliary force of 7,000 good troops under the 
Earl of Buchan. Henry V., knowing their value, made great 
efforts to arrest their passage, but they succeeded in disembark- 
ing safely at La Rochelle. ‘The Dauphin caused them to 
march on the Loire, and placed them in cantonments in the 
little town of Chatillon, in the Duchy of Touraine. There the 
two chiefs, having retained the most valiant among the Scotch 
knights, chose captains to keep the field with good guides, and 
each at the head of a squadron was to keep watch against the 
English on the frontier. Desperate encounters, castles taken 
by storm, towns recaptured, nothing was wanting to the glory 
of our brave allies; not even envy, for not having been able to 
succeed in driving the enemy from the kingdom, they were 
denounced to the King, and called by the French ‘ wineskins’ 
and ‘eaters of sheep.’ The King lending a patient ear to these 
murmurs, put off answering the accusers till after the battle 
of Baugé, in which the English were defeated, when he said to 
the grumblers, whom he had summoned to his presence, ‘What 
think you of these Scotch eaters of sheep and wineskins?’ The 
malcontents, as though they had been knocked on the head 
with a hammer, were dumbfounded, and had not a word to say 
in reply.” The French, however, seem to have had some reason 
to complain of the lawlessness of their allies, though not of 
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their want of military activity and valour. M. Michel finds in 
an historian of the Bishops of Tours and the Abbots of Mar- 
moutier a statement that in the year 1422, on the night of 
the 14th September, the vigil of the eve of the Exaltation of the 
Holy Cross, the Scotch, whom the King had brought over, burnt 
at Melay a large and fine grange full of corn, wine, and forage. 
The popular rhymes of the period also complain of the Scotch 
mercenaries as devouring the substance of the people. The 
accusation, however, according to M. Michel, does not extend 
to the regular soldiers of the Scotch Guard. 

It might have been expected that the death of Henry V. 
would have left the career of victory more open to the con- 
querors of Baugé, but, on the contrary, they were defeated at 
Crevant and Verneuil, and almost annihilated in the latter part 
of those actions, where they formed the van and bore the brunt 
of the battle. A terrible list of noble Scotch names is found in 
the contemporary record of the slain. Such, in spite of their 
impetuous valour, was the general fate of Scotch troops when 
opposed ‘to English in pitched battles, from the time of Ban- 
nockburn down to Dunbar. They were less amenable to dis- 
cipline from their turbulent habits than their southern kins- 
men, and from their comparative poverty they were probably 
worse armed. Nor did they, either in France or in Scotland, 
agree well with the Frenchmen. The loss of the day at Ver- 
neuil, according to M. Michel’s authorities, was due to the 
misunderstanding which prevailed between the French and 
their allies, and which prevented the two parts of the army 
from acting in combination. The two nations, in truth, were 
essentially different in character, and while the French from 
their refinement regarded the Scotch as barbarians, the Scotch 
seem probably, with at least as good reason, to have somewhat 
looked down on the military qualities of the French. A con- 
temporary writer quoted by M. Michel, echoing a report which 
was spread at the time, points to the Scotch pride as the chief 
cause of the disaster of Verneuil, which he considers as a for- 
tunate event for France. The Scotch, he says, “are by habit 
ardent and steady in fight, but rash and proud to excess.” 
Then after a summary account of the action, he continues 
thus :—“ It was a frightful spectacle to see the heaps of corpses 
piled together on that field of battle, especially in that part 
where the Scotch had fought, for no quarter was given to any 
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one of them. The cause of this desperate fighting, and of this 
merciless slaughter, was the fierceness of the Scotch. Before 
the engagement, the Duke of Bedford having sent to them to 
ask what should be the conditions of the combat, they an- 
swered, they did not wish that day to take any English pri- 
soners, nor that the English should take any of them prisoners ; 
an answer which, by kindling against them the fury of the 
enemy, led to their extermination. This check turned to the 
advantage of France, for such were the pride of the Scotch, 
and the contempt in which they held the French, that if they 
had come out of that struggle victorious, they would have con- 
spired to massacre all the nobility of Anjou, of Touraine, of 
Berry, and of the neighbouring provinces, to possess themselves 
of their houses, of their wives, and of all their most precious 
goods, which certainly would not have been difficult if they 
had once conquered the English as they had hoped.” The 
disastrous day of Verneuil, at all events, put an end to Scotch 
expeditions on a great scale to France. Henceforth there were 
found in the French service only small bands of adventurers, 
and the Scotch Guard.” 
Of the Scotch Guard M. Michel (vol. i. p. 275) has given 
a description taken from a contemporary account of the entry 
of Charles VIII. into Florence, which will be gratifying to their 
compatriots :— 
“ Aprés vindrent les archiers de la garde, 
Grans, puissans, bien croisez, bien fenduz. 
Qui ne portoient picque ne halebarde, 
Fors que leurs arez govrieremeut tenduz, 
Leurs bracelez aux pongnetz estenduz 
Bien attachez 4 grans chaynes d’argent, 
Autour du col le gorgerin bien gent, 
De cramoisy le plantureux pourpoint 
Assez propre, fusse pour un regent 
Ou grant duc, acoustré bien & point, 
Dessus le chief la bien clere sallade 
A cloux dorez fourniz de pierreries, 
Dessus le dos le hocqueton fort sade 
Tout sursemé de fine orphaverie, 
La courte dague, l’espée bien fourbie, 
La gaye trousse 4 custode vermeille, 
Le pied en l’air, aux escoutes l’oreille.” 
After the archers come “ leurs nobles capitaines :”— 
“Qui ne sont pas gens pour cropir en l’astre 
Comme Cresol et Claude de la Chastre, 
Avec son filz dit Monsieur Quoquebourne,” &c. 
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It is not every one that would recognise at first sight the 
name of Cockburn under the disguise of Quoguebourne. We 
know a gentleman of the name of Cox who once gave his 
address at a French post-office, in order that his letters might 
be forwarded, and begging to see what the post-master had 
written down, to be sure that it was correct, found that his 
name was spelt Quaques. 

An original document which has fallen under M. Michel’s 
notice, containing instructions from Mary Stuart to her am- 
bassador, the Bishop of Ross, to treat with Queen Elizabeth, 
informs us of the state of the Guard in 1570. It consisted of 
100 men-at-arms, 100 archers of the Guard, and twenty-four 
archers of the Body Guard who attended on the person of the 
King. After the Reformation, the privileges of these strangers 
were considerably diminished, though Henry III. protested he 
had not interfered with them. According to the King’s state- 
ment at that time, only the chief captain was a Frenchman ; 
the lieutenant, the ensign, and the serjeants were Scotchmen. 
Under Henry IV., or rather under Louis XIII., all this was 
changed, and a Frenchman is found holding the place of a ser- 
jeant in the Scotch Guard. (Vol. ii. p. 86). 

Scotland was connected with the court of France not only 
in war, but in love. The noble family of Fleming claims the 
equivocal honour of having given a mistress to Henry IT. An 
equivocal honour the family would probably think it, but to 
the lady herself it appeared by no means equivocal. She would 
have considered the epithet unfortunate, applied to her own 
case, as entirely unfounded. According to Brantime, being 
with child by the King, she did not mince the matter, but said 
very boldly in her broken French,— 

“Jay faiet tant que j’ay pu que, & la bonne heure, je suis enceinte du Roy, 
dont je m’en sens trés-honorée, et trés-heureuse, et si je veux dire que le sang 
royal a je ne scay quoy de plus suave et friande liqueur que l’autre, tant que je 
m’en trouve bien, sans compter les bons brins de presens que I’on en tire.” 

The Scotchmen seem to have preserved their native qualities 
in their adopted country. Anecdotes are given by M. Michel 
of their indomitable pride and independence of spirit. ‘“ Proud 
as a Scotchman” was a proverb current in the days of Rabelais. 
We have also an anecdote which shews that they retained their 
shrewdness, though in the particular instance the Scotchman 
was rather outwitted. ‘ You may all have known,” says Ta- 
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bourd, quoted by M. Michel, “that great rich Scotchman who 
dwelt near Verdun in Lorraine. He was a great manager, and 
if he gave one dinner to his neighbours, he took twenty of them. 
There was near him a great lord who took a fancy to pay 
a visit to this Scotch gentleman, and as he took pleasure in 
the chase, he set out with his train, a multitude of hounds and — 
hawks. The Scotchman being told of his approach, went to 
meet him, welcomed him very courteously, gave him good 
cheer at dinner and supper, thinking that having done so 
much he should be rid of him. Nevertheless, being uncertain 
of the intentions of his guest, he did not sleep all night at his 
ease. When morning came, he sent to the chamber of his 
guest, to find out whether he was not getting up, and then to 
the stable, to see whether the horses were not being got ready 
for departure ; and finding no appearance of it, he concluded 
that he must make up his mind to another dinner, in the hope 
that this, at all events, would be the end of it. He caused 
a dinner to be got ready for his guest, who, having got up at 
ten o’clock, and heard Mass, found himself at once in appetite. 
Having sat down to table, he began to converse with his Scotch 
host about various things; and among others, he asked him if 
he would not lend him one of his people to guide him after 
dinner, to some good place to hawk, by the river side, that he 
might exercise his birds ; and whether he would not send one of 
his people to find a hare in its form, which he might course on 
the morrow. At these words the Scotchman knew that his 
guest was not ready to depart; wherefore he bethought him- 
self of the device of feigning to be ill. And so pressing his 
hand to his head, he said that he was seized with his meagrim ; 
so he prayed his guest to excuse him, because when that malady 
came upon him, he did not know what to do with himself, 
and it sometimes lasted two or three days. The guest incon- 
tinently smelt the trick, and said to him, ‘Sir, I am more sick 
than you. Mort-Dieu! For this meagrim I must to bed at 
once.’ The Scotchman went to bed in his room, and his guest 
in his. Thus a day passed.” Finally the Scotchman was 
beaten. He had to get up and entertain his troublesome guest 
again, as the only chance of ever getting rid of him. 

M. Michel’s work probably gives us all that is to be known 
respecting the Scotch College at Paris, the archives of which 
appear to be in the “limbo near the moon,” possibly extant, 
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but eluding discovery. We have not space to go into this part 
of his work, nor into the interesting details which he has col- 
lected respecting the connection between the Scotch Church 
after the Reformation and the French Protestants. We must 
also abstain from discussing the part of the work respecting 
the French in Scotland; a subject with regard to which M. 
Michel’s knowledge is probably less peculiar to himself. We 
must conclude our notice, repeating that the work will be es- 
pecially welcome to the Scotch genealogist, while general his- 
tory will glean from it, if not facts of first-rate importance, 
some instructive details. 





AN ORPHIC FRAGMENT. 
NYM®ON. 


OcEAN-BORN, ye who dwell 

In the caverns of the earth, 
Dancing by each shining rill, 

Guardianing each gentle birth 
Of the flowers whose stars adorn 

Meadow, marsh, and woodland shade ; 
¥e who in life’s early dawn 

Nurs’d the babe of that bless’d maid, 
Who gave to earth the clust’ring vine, 
The climbing ivy and the bubbling wine ;— 


Ye who bless each sunny fountain, 
And make gentle streams your care ; 
Who elothe with snow the rugged mountain, 
And scent the dewy summer air 
With the odours that exhale 
From balmy trees and sleepy flowers ; 
Whose song is in the sighing gale, 
Whose beauty in the spring-deck’d bowers ; 
Who in mazy dances shine 
Around great Pan, your lord divine ;— 


Ye who bless the lowing herds, 
And the wand’ring flocks protect ; 
Ye who love the gentle birds, 
And their vernal cares direct ; 
Wand’ring, glancing, sporting fays, 
By no element confin’d, 
Listen to your vot’ries’ praise, 
Be unto their wishes kind ; 
Give them health, and corn, and wine, 
Peonian maidens bright, immortal nymphs divine. 


Oppews, Tyuvor, 51. 
E. Il. 


Gent, Mac. Vor, CCXIV. 





TRACES OF OUR REMOTE ANCESTORS. 
(SFconD PapPER.) 


In the GentLEmAn’s Magazine for May, 1861, reference was made 
to the numerous barrows or grave-hills—locally termed “ houes”— 
scattered over the moors of the Cleveland district of North Yorkshire. 
Since the paper containing the reference in question was written, the 
author has had opportunities of ma‘'ng himself acquainted with the 
interior of several of these houes; and it is possible that what he has 
observed and collected may not be without a certain measure of 
interest. 

Besides being very numerous, the houes are very much diversified 
as to size, materials, shape, construction, and general plan. Not a few 
of them are of the so-called “ basin-houe” class. Some few are be- 
sides enclosed and kept up round their base by a circle of large rude 
flags, or at least flat-sided stones, set edgewise. Some are sixty to 
ninety yards round the base, and seven to twelve feet high at the 
centre, and beautifully symmetrical. Others are six to ten yards in 
diameter, and nowhere raised three feet above the natural level of the 
surrounding soil. Some, again, are mere raised mounds, from forty to 
sixty feet in diameter, with scarcely any pretension at all to symmetrical 
structure. Ina few instances the material employed seems all, except 
the eight or ten inches of superficial soil, to have passed through the 
fire—nay, even to be chiefly composed of layers of ashes and charred 
matter, due to peat (or turf) and ling, and sand burned to a white hue. 
In other cases, again, few traces of the action of fire are discernible—at 
least not until the deposit of calcined bones is nearly approached, when 
a small collection of charcoal is met with; while a third variety is, so to 
speak, built up of incredible quantities of stone, all deeply reddened, 
and no little of it disintegrated, by vehement and long-continued heat. 
In yet a fourth kind, stone, or rather fragments of stone, from the di- 
mensions of a few cubic inches to as many feet, form the chief consti- 
tuent elements of the grave-hill, usually thrown together with very little 
care for arrangement, but now and then found to have been piled with 
a regular or systematic design. 

In no instance, so far as the writer has seen or has been able to ascer- 
tain, has a cist or chamber of the ordinary character been found, viz., 
four or more flags set up on edge and covered in with a fifth. In one 
instance, several years since, a walled chamber, somewhat oval in out- 
line, was discovered*; and the writer has seen what he conceives to be 





* The houe in which this cist was found was of remarkable character in two 
ways; first as to structure, and next as to name and the tradition still attaching 
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the traces of one or two similar cists on the sites of houes destroyed 
long since for the sake of their materials. Ordinarily, the calcined bones 
of the entombed Celt are either contained in a cinerary urn, unprotected 
by any systematic structure of stone from the superincumbent and en- 
compassing soil, the urn frequently placed mouth downwards; or else 
placed in a small hollow in the substance of the hill, and partly or 
entirely covered by a flagstone of small dimensions. 

Almost everything the writer has been enabled to investigate is such 
as to prove entirely confirmatory of the opinion expressed to him by the 
late Mr. Bateman”, in a letter bearing date Jan. 31, 1860. All these 
grave-hills, from the character of the enclosed pottery, and the few and 
rude flint weapons accompanying the deposit, are of ‘a relatively early 
period in the indefinitely ancient Celtic age.” In one instance the only 
arrow-head found—it was close beneath the inverted urn—was an ex- 
tremely rude one of porphyry, and not a trace of flint was anywhere 
discoverable, though the search has been since renewed. 

In one of the “ basin-houes” lately examined by the writer with con- 
siderable care and vigilance, the method of construction appeared to be 
as follows:—A large stone, about 2ft. square by 2} long, was either 
selected as already im situ, or set by design in the soil of the chosen 
site of the intended tumulus; probably, as it lay in rather a sloping 
manner, it was there already. A little to the south-west of this stone 
the calcined bones of the dead man were laid, in a thin stratum, 14 or 
16 in. long by about 8 broad. A small thin flag was laid over part of 
them, and then commenced the building of the hill. First, a ring of ashes 
and sand and commingled charcoal, of perhaps three yards’ mean diame- 
ter (about equal to the extreme diameter of the “basin” above when 
the hill was finished), with the stone for its centre, and overlying the 
ashes of the dead: this ring was the nucleus of the entire work. Layer 





to it. It was raised to a height of seven or eight feet above the soil, and was of 
sufficiently large dimensions to admit of a circle of stones (standing three to four 
feet above the ground), of at least eight or nine yards in diameter, upon its upper 
rim. The cist was walled on the same principle as a well (of course without 
cement), and was nearly five feet one way by about three the other. It was 
followed down for five or six feet without discovery of urn or other deposit. 

The name (still preserved, although the houe has been removed bodily and its 
site cut across by a walled fence) is “Gallow Houe,” and the tradition, that 
a gallows actually stood on or near it, in times gone by, and had not stood there 
for nothing. For milés round, on every side but the west, the manors were owned 
by the De Brus family from an early period after the Conquest; and the adjoining 
village of Castleton takes its name from the castle (an early Norman structure) 
built by them to maintain their power and possessions in this part of the district. 
And as they undoubtedly did possess the usual feudal rights, in more than mere 
probability both name and tradition noticed above are justified by fact. 

> For a memoir of this gentleman, and a notice of his latest work, “Ten Years’ 
Diggings in Celtic and Saxon Grave-hills,” see GENT. Maa., Oct. 1861, p. 450. 
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over layer was now placed upon it, only with a very gradual and still 
widening slope on the outside, and a much shorter and more abrupt one 





A @ 
Central Section, from N.E. to 8.W., of a large Basin-Houe, or Celtic Grave-hill, on the 
Skelton Moors, North Yorkshire. 


A The central stone. B The deposit of calcined bones. 

abc a’b’c’ Section of the primary ring of sand, ashes, &c. 
internally. Sand and gravel, with very few stones (except on the outer 
flanks of the hill, in the later stages of the construction), and with occa- 
sional thin layers of material consisting mainly of ashes, discoloured 
sand, and charred matter, formed the mass of the entire mound, And 
the work was completed when the hill had reached an altitude of 
seven feet (probably nine or ten when the pile was newly heaped, and 
before its inevitable consolidation and consequent subsidence), and spread 
over an area of fifty-five yards in circumference; the basin above being 
about 18 or 20 in. deep at its centre. This hill literally abounded 
in flint. Flakes, rude arrow-heads, chipped blocks of small size, were 
met with in quantities; as also two or three circular cutting implements, 
rubbed down and polished after being chipped; all mixed up in the 
general material of the houe, and especially at about six or eight inches 
depth, or just where the black soil of the surface was beginning to be 
replaced by the piled-up sand. This was the more remarkable, partly 
because a very minute and indistinguishable trace of metal was found 
among the bones, and partly because in four or five other hills, all 
within a quarter of a mile from this, flint was found in very small 
quantity indeed, and in two cases not any trace whatever could be 
discovered. 

In another tumulus of somewhat less area than the last, but fully 
equal in height, situate (with three others) on a ridge about a mile 
to the westward, the principle of construction was as widely different as 
can well be imagined. The natural soil had been removed to some little 
depth, over an area of twelve feet in diameter. In the centre of this 
area two flat slabs of stone had been set up, with their ends resting 
against each other, just as in building a “ card-house” the two first 
cards are placed resting against and so as mutually to support each 
other. Then, leaning against the edges of these, and approaching each 
other above, two other flat slabs were placed, and round the nucleus 
thus obiained a succession of stones was piled, on the same principle, 
until a kind of first story of equal dimensions with the cleared area was 
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completed. On the platform thus obtained, a second and similar story, 
but of less diameter, was constructed; and on this a third, smaller 
again; and so on, until the pile was finished with an upper surface of 
about four feet in diameter, the perpendicular height of the whole being 
not less than nine feet. In different parts of this elaborate structure 
(reminding one, and especially with the circular action of the arm em- 
ployed by a working man in describing it, of the old prints of the tower 
of Babel) there were contrived four small cists or chambers, each con- 
taining a deposit of burnt bones and charcoal. Besides, an urn was 
found very soon after the excavation was commenced, near the southern- 
most member of the houe, filled with calcined bones and charcoal ; and 
the fragments of another in a different part. The whole pile of stones 
was covered with a considerable thickness of stony earth, so as to give 
the houe-form to the entire structure. Probably the urns both belonged 
to secondary deposits. 

Again, a third barrow, lying about a quarter of a mile to the south- 
east of the basin-houe first described, was examined by the writer on 
the 5th and 7th of November. There were some suggestions about the 
surface, a little to the north of the centre, of a previous disturbance of 
the hill; which hardly seemed to be weakened by the discovery of con- 
siderable quantities of charcoal at the depth of only a few inches from 
the outside. Commencing a trench from the north toward the centre, 
it almost immediately became apparent that the tumulus was of a com- 
posite character. The left side of the trench passed through heaped 
sand, the right through a pile of loose stones with open interstices. 
Charcoal was found abundantly on the floor to the right, none at all to 
the left. Attention was principally directed, therefore, to the cairn part 
of the hill; but as the trench had to be pushed forward toward the centre 
for the purpose of obtaining working room, a chance stroke of the 
spade revealed the presence of much charcoal on that side also, some 
distance above the floor; and a second discovered an urn well filled 
with clean burnt bones, and in an inverted position. The uppermost 
part of it could not have been fifteen inches below the surface, and it was 
quite unprotected by stone-work of any kind from the pressure of the 
overlying earth. The latter, however, seemed to have been hardened 
by some means or other so as to form a slight kind of roof. On re- 
moving the surrounding sand and charcoal, a very beautiful urn, of about 
9 in. high by 7 in. in diameter at the mouth, was laid bare, perfect 
on one side, but with the other distorted and crushed (partly inwards 
and partly out) by the pressure of the overlying earth. It is of very 
fine ware, elaborately decorated round the rim in guasi panels, by 
short horizontal lines alternating with vertical ones, all formed by 
pressing a twisted thong into the soft clay. Below the rim as far as 
the rib plain strokes in a reticulated pattern form the ornamentation. 
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In close contact with this urn was found a javelin-head, much blunted, 
of reddish flint; and, in the charcoal just within its mouth, two splinters 
of some other flint instrument, flown in the burning. 

Turning next to pursue the indications given on the west side of the 
trench, a second urn, also inverted, was before long found, with its 
mouth sunk a little below the level of the natural soil. There was no 
cist, and the stones which lay nearest round and above it were of no 
marked dimensions or character. One or two lay in contact with the 
urn, and part of its exterior had been abraded by their pressure. 

On removing this urn it was found to be perfectly empty, of less 
size than the last, of very much coarser ware, and at least twice the 
thickness. The rim, which is rather deep in comparison with the 
whole height, is marked with six or seven longitudinal impressions of 
the twisted thong. Further careful search shewed that the urn had 
been inverted over a deposit of simple charcoal placed in a circular- 
shaped hole, 8 in. in diameter by 12 or 13 deep, sunk in the natural 
soil. There was not a vestige of bone; but in the uppermost layers of 
charcoal a splinter of what had probably been a quartz hammer or axe, 
and a very rude arrow-head of porphyry. Not a vestige of flint could 
be discovered anywhere. 

A comparison of the urns, and of the accompanying weapons, at 
once suggests the idea that the urn first met with is a secondary de- 
posit, and that the vase found second belongs to a comparatively most 
remote period of the Celtic era. 

The dimensions of this tumulus were 37 ft. in diameter, with a cen- 
tral height of about 2%. Very near it lies a so-called camp, 82 ft. in 
diameter, inclusive of the vallum, which is 16 ft. in thickness at a point 
where the distance through it is least. On the opposite side of the en- 
closure the base of the vallum is not less than 23 or 24 ft. through ; 
though it may be surmised that this greater width is in some measure 
due to a removal of part of the crest of the bank, and the deposit of the 
moved matter at its foot. 

A somewhat similar enclosure, or “ camp,” is seen close to another 
tumulus situate about half-a-mile to the south-west of this just men- 
tioned. It is, however, oval instead of circular, and with a longer 
diameter of about 38 yds. within the vallum, which is about 4 yds. 
thick at the base. The tumulus near it is nearly 50 ft. in diameter, and 
nowhere so much as 4 ft. in elevation above the surrounding moor. It 
is also a mere mound, with no regular or defined slope from the edge 
to the centre. Sand, ashes, and charred matter (probably ling or turf) 
are the constituents of which it is formed; and, on examination, it 
was found to contain a deposit of burnt bones in an entirely plain urn of 
12 in. high, by 9}. across the mouth. This urn, too, was placed mouth 
downwards upon charcoal just above the natural level, and with abso- 
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lutely no protection from the pressure of the superincumbent and ad- 
jacent soil: still it was entire. It is of much more friable ware than 
either of the others found in the neighbourhood, but maintains its shape 
almost unchanged. The actual discovery of this urn was made by the 
cutting of a piece completely out of the bottom and side with a shovel ; 
and at first sight it appeared that all the bottom and parts adjacent had 
never been fired at all, for there was a smooth surface of perfectly 
plastic yellow clay exposed in the cléan cut made by the tool, while all 
the parts about the rim, and as far as the rib, appeared to be fairly 
baked. Closer and more deliberate examination, however, shewed that 
the plastic clay was merely a cap carefully applied and kneaded to the 
bottom and lower sides of the urn, with the view (beyond doubt) of 
throwing off whatever moisture should chance to percolate through the 
overlying soil: a precaution so effectual that the rains of twenty-five 
or thirty centuries had had no power to penetrate to the dry calcined 
bones enclosed. This is the only instance of the kind the writer has 
met with; and it does not appear from the late Mr. Bateman’s book 
that any precisely analogous one had offered itself to his observation. 
Not many feet from the urn just named, a second deposit—apparently 
a secondary one—of burnt bones, protected only by a flat stone about 
12 in. square, was found. But neither with it, nor with the urn, nor in 
any other part of the tumulus, was a trace of wrought flint, or any 
fragment of flint save half a small rolled pebble, to be discovered. As 
far as one can conjecture from the characteristics of the urn, the inter- 
ment must have been of very remote antiquity. 

Since the earlier part of these notes has been committed to paper, the 
writer has discovered, on a different part of the moors, undoubted traces 
of dwellings precisely similar to those mentioned in his former paper | 
(alluded to above) as situate on the Danby North Moors, only very 
much fewer in number. He believes they have never hitherto been 
noticed ; but it is quite possible now, that others also may be traced, in 
or near the same locality. 





Excavations at Rocuester.—Excavations are being made at Rochester 
on the northern side near the bridge, but without, at present, disclosing any 
trace of the Roman town wall. Some Roman pottery has been found, which 
has been secured by Mr. Humphrey Wickham and added to his interesting 
collection of local antiquities. Many of the picturesque old houses of Ro- 
chester and Strood are fast disappearing before the speculators in building. 





THE PARISH AND CHURCH OF CLYST ST.GEORGE, 
DEVON ®*. 


Tue river which originates in the parish of Plymtree, being dull and 
sluggish, and in some places almost stagnant in its current, is considered 
by etymologists to derive its name from an old British word which not 
only signifies water, but also some quality or circumstance connected 
with it ; and hence the name of Clyst. 

Gliding in its course until it falls into the Exe, below Topsham, 
it gives name to several parishes and ancient gentlemen's seats, of 
which Clyst St. George is the last, where it has pleased God in His 
providence to cast my lot. 

This parish was at the time of the Norman Survey, 1086, called 
Clistwic. It is mentioned in Domesday among the numerous pos- 
sessions of Ralph de Pomerai, who was one of the followers of the 
Conqueror, and was rewarded for his fidelity by the gift of fifty-eight 
manors in Devon. 

In a deed without date, but from the name of the grantee, and that 
of one of the witnesses, of the reign of Henry II., Henry de la Pomerai, 
as Lord of Clistwic, granted certain marsh lands to William Sukepie, 
who at the same time granted to Henry de la Pomerai a cask of wine, 
and to his son Henry an ivory bow. 

By an ancient deed of the early part of Henry the Third’s reign, 
given in extenso in Dr. Oliver's account of this parish, it appears that 
Hillary Blunt, Mayor of Exeter in 1227 and 1233, granted certain 
lands in “ Clystwick,” which grant Geoffrey de Pomerai, as chief lord, 
confirmed. It is next mentioned in a Coram Rege Roll of 25 Hen. ITI. 
(1240), by which it appears that Geoffrey de la Pomerai held certain 
lands in ‘‘ Clistwyk,” of Henry, Earl of Cornwall, as lord of the manor 
of Bradenes, or Bradninch, by payment of 20s. a-year, or one goss- 
hawk ; (a curious record of the value of this bird in those days). 

This manor at a later date, then called ‘‘ Clisse St. George,” passed 
to Henry Champernoun, who left Cornwall and resided in the parish— 
probably by the marriage of Richard Champernoun with Joan, natural 
daughter of Richard, Earl of Cornwall, King of the Romans; and the 
manor was held by this family until Elizabeth, the only daughter and 
heiress of Sir William Champernoun, carried it by marriage to William 
Poglass, who left Margaret his only daughter and heiress, who was 





* Abridged from a paper by the Rev. H. T. Ellacombe, M.A., Rector of Clyst 
St.George, read at the Meeting of the Exeter Diocesan Architectural Society, 


Sept. 18, 1862. 
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married to Judge Hearle” (cire. 1310), whose son dying (circ. 1336) 
without issue, conveyed his large inheritance to William Lord Bonville, 
of Shute. From Bonville it came to Henry Lord Grey, Duke of Suffolk, 
on whose attainder (1554) it escheated to the Crown, who sold it to 
Serjeant John Prideaux; and Sir Peter Prideaux, his grandson, con- 
veyed the same by sale to Peter Trosse. The manor is traced from 
thence to William Fortescue, of Fallopit; Thomas Dupre Porcher 
(1814); John Cresswell, Esq. (1821,) whose nephew, John Walrond 
Walrond, of Bradfield, is the present possessor. 

Of the church, the earliest record remaining is an imperfect inscrip- 
tion on the bevel slope of a tombstone of very early form, on which 
may be traced the name “Henry le,” or “ de,’—relating either to 
one of the Pomerays or to Henry de Campo Ernulphi (Champer- 
noun). 

Among the residents in this parish was Sokespitch, or Sukepie, of 
Marsh, before alluded to, and the family of Lee*, of Winslade, but of 
their ancient mansion no traces remain. 

On the floor of the nave are encaustic tiles, on which are dates and 
memorials of several clergymen and other persons ; a mode of preserving 
a record of those that are gone that was until lately quite unique, but 
it has now been more generally adopted. Memorial tiles may thus be 
made effective in ornamenting the surface of the walls of a church, 
without obtruding like the ordinary mural tablets. But surely it is 
a most legitimate act of societies like’our own to protest against the 
mutilation of the memorials of the dead; and knowing how very valu- 
able such have often proved, every opportunity should be taken to 
place on record any which happen to have been destroyed in churches 
within their knowledge. It is a maxim long known, that “ no person 
has a right to remove or deface any memorial laid or placed in memory 
of the dead.” Overlaying with tiles old memorial stones is perhaps 
not destroying them nor defacing them, but it is certainly effacing 
them. By a recenf act (15 Vic. c. 97) there is a provision “ that 
if any person shall wilfully destroy or damage any monument or other 
memorial of the dead, in any church or churchyard, he shall be liable to 
be imprisoned six months with hard labour,” without exculpating the 
offender from “action at law and damages for the injury committed.” 

The earliest mention of the advowson of the church which I have 





> The arms of Hearle are, A fess gules between three shoverels (ducks). 

* George Chudleigh, of Ashton, married Mary, the daughter of Richard Lee, of 
Winslade. “She was a good and clever woman, authoress of many essays and 
poems,” (1703). The celebrated Duchess of Kingston, who was tried for bigamy 
by the Lords in 1776, was one of the daughters by that marriage. In 1766 she 
had married the Earl of Bristol, but previously (in 1749,) Evelyn, Duke of 
Kingston. 

Gent, Mac. Vor, CCXIV. E 
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found is in the Valor Ecclesiasticus of Pope Nicholas (1291), wherein 
“ Eccl’ia de Clistwik” is valued at £2. We state on authority that the 
first occurrence of the name of the church, Clyst St. George, is in the 
register of Bishop Grandisson, 1342. 

Bishop Bronescombe’s Register, fol. 7, tells us that the church 
belonged to the Abbey de Valle Sancte Marie, in Normandy ; and it 
appears by a fine 52 Hen. III. (1268), between Henry de la Pomeraye, 
complainant, and Gilbert, Prior of Merton, in Surrey, deforciant, that 
the Abbot of Valle held of the said Henry de la Pomeraye the advow- 
sons not only of Clystewyk, but of Aynscumb, St. Lawrence in Exon, 
and De Bery and the manor of Kaningtayn in Christow parish, all in 
the county of Devon. From 1267 (Dr. Oliver says from May 17, 
1322, but it is an acknowledged error,) the Prior and Convent of 
Merton exercised the right of patronage of Clyst St. George until the 
suppression of the priory, April 26, 1537, on the yearly payment by the 
rector of 6s, 8d., a right exercised by demise from the Abbot of Valle 
to the Prior of Merton, at the period above-mentioned. 

In 1534-5, when the ecclesiastical valuation of England was made, 
Nicholas Smale was rector, and the tithes were leased to Thomas Bony- 
faunt, as a yearly tenant, for £12 18s. 8d., subject to the payment of 
6s. 8d. to the prior of Merton Abbey. This quit-rent of 6s. 8d. was 
retained until sold off with many other similar imposts; and Sept. 27, 
24 Chas. II. (1672), it was sold by Francis Lord Hawley to John 
- Mann, Esq. Prior to 1800, it came into the possession of the late Sir 
Robert Palk, who sold it to the late Mr. Robert Abraham, of Ashburton, 
to whose executors it is paid by the present rector. 

The church, prior to its reconstruction, consisted of a chancel 17 ft. 
by 12, a Decorated east window of three lights, divided by massive, 
simply chamfered mullions with two sharp-pointed cusps in each, con- 
taining remains of ancient glass; and a plain square-headed piscina, 
with credence. On either side of the priest’s door was a two-light 
square-headed Domestic and very debased window.. The chancel-arch 
and screen had been removed about 1790, when the church was reno- 
vated by the destruction of the old oak sittings—a very early buttress 
on the outside marks the line of the chancel-arch; the low circular 
ceiling was smoothly plastered, and the whole neatly whitewashed, 
whilst the sacrarium was floored with deal, and enclosed with a 
mahogany rail and turned banisters. 

The nave measured 34 ft. by 17 ft. 6in., and was lighted on the 
south side by three-light Perpendicular windows, from one of which, 
the easternmost, the cusps had been chopped off to facilitate the gla- 
zers’ work with square panes. 

The north side of the aisle is separated from the nave by an arcade, 
consisting of four obtusely pointed four-centred arches, fairly moulded, 
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and resting on whitewashed columns. The easternmost arch was lower 
and more debased than the others—the flat soffit of which, being 
panelled, led to the supposition that it was originally a canopy over an 
altar-tomb ; but I differ from this idea, and consider the mode of con- 
struction necessary, and called for by reason of this aisle being ex- 
tended ten feet beyond the chancel-arch, the roof of the chancel being 
rouch lower. 

At the west end is a tower of three stages, with an octagonal 
stair-turret on the south side; it has a western doorway, and over 
it a three-light Perpendicular window. There is a feature in this 
window which, not being common in the county, it may be well to 
notice. The heads of each light are equilaterally formed with cusps, 
whereas the heads of the four bell-chamber windows above are of the 
ogee form; they are well formed and deeply moulded. The drip- 
mouldings have straight terminations. The corbels which terminate 
the hood-mouldings of the large west window of the tower, though 
very roughly carved, clearly represent, one, a female with the horned 
head-dress, and reticulated jewelled crespine enclosing the hair, and 
the other, a Saracen, with turban and moustache. These shew the date 
of the tower to be circa 1460 to 1480; and they are so far valuable 
that they furnish an interesting historical enquiry, viz. What had we 
to do with the Saracens at that date? The north aisle was built after 
the tower, 

An octagonal font with quatrefoil panels round the bowl, which 
is spacious and lined with lead, is probably in age coeval with the 
nave,—say about 1420. 

The interior fittings of the church consisted of large square pews, 
made, as Weever in his “ Funeral Monuments” says, “ high, and easy 
for the parishioners to sit or sleep in :”’—a fashion of no long continu- 
ance and worthy of reformation. 

The present church has little remains of the old building: indeed, 
with the exception of the tower, the old buttress of the chancel-arch on 
the south side, and about ten feet of the north aisle wall, the whole has 
been rebuilt from the ground-line of the foundation. The whole work 
has been done as much as possible on the conservative principle, the 
pillars, arches, and windows being moulded as they were before. The 
old roofs (which were of the usual Devonshire cradle or waggon type, 
and plastered between the principals and purlines) have been replaced 
by oak rafters, solidly constructed. The chancel walls are solidly built, 
and the east window is the exact type of the original. The clustered 
columns of the chancel-arch are constructed with polished serpentine, 
and white marble members intercepting the larger ones, and the soffit 
of the arch is inlaid with squares of polished serpentine set diamond 
fashion, which gives the appearance of a polished marble arch. 
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The capitals of the pillars are carved. The eastern respond has 
a Tudor rose and vine foliage; the next represents oak-leaves and 
acorns, emblems of virtue and majesty; the vine follows, being an 
emblem of the Church or Saviour; while the next, an emblem of eter- 
nity, is prefigured by ivy and its berries. 

The porch is an exact reproduction of the old one, and the western 
door has been repaired, giving an appearance of equal antiquity with 
the tower itself. 

The whole floor of the church is laid with Minton’s tiles: those 
within the altar-rails are of a continuous running pattern. All the 
chancel-steps are single stones, from the Pennant Rocks, near Bristol. 
The second step in front of the rails is richly inlaid with tiles, and the 
pavement of the body of the chancel is formed with tiles bearing 
the emblems of the Evangelists, intermixed with black and red, and 
St. George and the Dragon. 

The reredos and the side walls to the height of the stringcourse are 
covered with richly embossed tiles, adorned with evangelistic emblems 
and other appropriate devices. 

The altar-rails, or cancelli, are of tenuiied brass, corresponding in 
design with the Decorated period. The nave and aisle encaustic tiles, 
twelve inches square, laid at intervals, and mixed with others of divers 
colours, are inscribed with memorial records of persons long since 
buried beneath, and whose names were almost obliterated from the much- 
worn tombstones. All the sittings are open, and of equal height, the 
bench-ends being richly carved. On one of these the royal arms are 
represented, and in reference to them I may state that in the GentLE- 
mAN’s Maaazrne for July, 1841, and May, 1842, is a discussion, in 
which I was mixed up, on the subject of royal arms in churches, and the 
fact was clearly elicited that there is no authority whatever for setting 
them up. “The practice was intended as a mark of respect to the 
reigning sovereign, and is of much earlier date than the Reformation.” 
For the same reason, they used to be set up “ in houses and mansions.”’ 
I have seen them in glass as early as the time of Edward II. 

The font has a lofty open cover with crocket-work, pinnacles, and 
finial, the whole surmounted by a metal cross. The Lessons are read 
from an eagle lectern of oak, standing in the nave. On the subject 
of this emblem Dr. Wordsworth, in his ‘‘ Lectures on the Apocalypse,” 
p- 260, says :— 

“The eagle is the natural foe of the dragon, and the Church of Israelis said in 
Scripture to be borne from Egypt by God through the wilderness on eagles’ wings, 
(Exod. xix. 4). Hence the Church is here described in the Apocalypse as thus 
rescued from the dragon. An ancient expositor observing that ‘the Church flies 
on the pinions of Holy Scriptures through all ages and into all lands, saw that the 
two wings of the great eagle are the two Testaments of the Incarnate Word, 
who ascended on the clouds of heaven, and carries His children thither like the 
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eagle described in Scripture, “spreading abroad his wings,” and mounting with 
his young upon them.’ (Deut. xxxii. 11; Isa. xl. $1.)” 


This symbol has received a beautiful practical exposition in the usage 
of the Church, to place the Bible on the two wings of an eagle, and to 
read the Lessons therefrom. It is referred to by Dr. Hook in his “ Lives 
of the Archbishops of Canterbury,” tracing its origin as far back as the 
ninth century. 

Within the tower were three ancient bells; and here an interesting 
question arises why that number is so often met with in most of our 
parish churches. Where there are more than three, it will be found that 
they have been added since the Reformation. The subject is one which 
has engaged much of my attention. Whatever the earlier constitution 
or canon of the Church might have been, it has occurred to me that the 
number was so ordered in accordance with the practice of the early 
Church, that at morning, noon, and evening, the angelus bell, as it was 
called, should peal forth from every steeple and bell-turret in the 
kingdom, and as the sound floated through the surrounding neighbour- 
hood, the monk in his cell, the baron in his hall, the village maiden in 
her cottage, and the labourer in the field, reverently knelt and recited 
the allotted prayer in remembrance of Christ’s Incarnation for us. This 
triple peal throughout the day might have induced a bell of a different 
note to be sounded mane, meridie, and vespere. Though its origin is 
forgotten, the bell still rung at those hours in some parishes, serving 
to call the labourer to and from his work, is in reality a relic of the 
angelus. 

In closing this sketch of one of our most highly finished and beauti- 
fully adorned churches in the county of Devon, I would anticipate a re- 
mark that may probably be made by some persons who may chance to 
read this account, ‘“‘ What has the house of God to do with ornament ?” 
To this question no better reply can be given than that lately attri- 
buted to Dr. Guthrie, a worthy and talented member of the Kirk of 
Scotland—a Church, be it remembered, that usually discards all em- 
bellishment in their houses of prayer, as they do of all ceremony and 
form of worship in offering their praises to God. He, in a recent ad- 
dress at Blair Athol (as reported in the ‘‘ Guardian” of Sept. 11, 1862), 
thus expressed himself on the ornamentation of churches :— 

“ You will say, What has the house of God to do with ornament? My answer 
is this: Go to your mountains and pick me a flower that is nof an ornament. God 
never made a thing that was not beautiful. And up in that great International 
Exhibition, what are all your beauties there but poor imitations of the beauties of 
the divine world? The finest loom the most ingenious man ever made, never 
wove a carpet such as I see in Locklee, the Highland glen where I spend two 
months in the year; the finest work ever man made is not to be compared with 
the simple lily, with the blushing rose, with the golden broom! Yes, God has 
poured beauty on everything He made, and I say it is a right and proper thing 
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that the house of God should be such as not to offend the taste that God has 
given me.” 


To conclude the result of the alterations and arrangements in Clyst 
St. George’s Church ; it is this, that whereas in the old state of things 
the occupiers of the pews (with a few solitary exceptions here and 
there) were never to be seen on their knees, now the exception is all 
the other way, almost without any word from the preacher on the sub- 
ject, and a goodly company of worshippers devotionally fall down on 
their knees in prayer to the Almighty; and again, at the appointed 
places in our service, unite in singing forth “lustily and with a good 
courage,” the praises of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, to whom alone 
be all the glory and the honour in secula seculorum. Amen. 





The Church so admirably described in the preceding paper, is fortunate in 
having for its Incumbent a devoted admirer of campanology, and by his exer- 
tions the peal of bells at Clyst St.George has been increased to six, by the 
addition of a new treble, subscribed for by the parishioners as a memorial to 
Prince Albert, on which is embossed :—In . Memoriam . ALBERTI . CONSORTIS . 
Ree . Pit. Benevout . Doct . Bonarvm . Artivm . PaTRont . OMNIBVS . 
DEsIDERATISSIMI . MDCCCLXII. Two other bells had been added two years 
before. At the inaugurating and opening of the full peal, by a band of change- 
ringers from Bristol, on the 24th of November last, a Special Service was held, 
and a Sermon* was preached to a crowded congregation, from which we extract 
a passage or two, as indicating the proper thoughts for what is but too often 
made the occasion for a mere idle merry-making. Mr. Ellacombe took for 
his text the os appropriate passage (Psalm xix. 4), “ Their sound is 
gone out into all lands,” and spoke thus :— 


“ It has been justly remarked that church bells are to the whole parish what a 
church organ is to an assembled congregation ; they wake up the hearts and affec- 
tions, and (wherever grace accompanies the sound) lead men to render praises to 
God..... 

“ Being placed in God’s house (for the tower is a part of the sacred building), 
dedicated to His service, and employed in His worship, bells preach to all, of death 
and judgment, heaven and hell : and while they invite the willing and the penitent, 
they warn the neglecters of God’s ordinances, and the slothful Christians, to gird 
up their loins and hasten heavenwards; they preach to those who never hear 
another preacher, and seldom or never come within the sacred walls of this or of 
any other God’s House of Prayer, and tell them of that day when the Archangel’s 
trump shall call the quick and the dead together to give an account of themselves 
to God 

“And now to conclude. Oh, my brethren, let us reverence the music of the 
bells and chimes of our village Church, which teach us to read in their tones, words 
of sorrowing reproof when we do not obey their morning summons to join in prayer 
with our fellow men ; let us perceive in their merry peals sounds of real joy, when 
the hollow masses of metal swing up and down to tell of a wedding; and let us 
hear in the deep echoes of a knell, a solemn voice of warning, when it announces 
that another human being has departed into eternity. A reverence which teaches 
us to understand ¢his language will be no stumblingblock to any; not even to the 
most devout, most holy, most exemplary Christian. Let us hope that long may 
England’s bells ring on—telling of peace and happiness at home, and, above all, 
proclaiming that she is a Christian laud.” 





* The Bells of the Church. (Bell and Daldy.) 





HISTORY OF MODERN ARCHITECTURE:*. 


TuHIs volume forms the completion 
of Mr. Fergusson’s Cyclopedia of Ar- 
chitecture, and with all its faults, 
which are neither few nor trifling, it 
is a very important, valuable, and use- 
ful work, for which the public is much 
indebted to whoever formed the design 
and bore the expense of the enormous 
number of engravings here brought to- 
gether in a convenient and accessible 
form. The idea of the work was ad- 
mirable,—to bring together before the 
eye views of all the finest buildings of 
the world, with their respective plans 
all reduced to the same scale, so that 
they can be fairly and honestly com- 
pared with each other.—And to do this 
in such a manner as to make them in- 
telligible to the general reader, and not 
merely to the professional architect— 
this was indeed to render a great and 
most important service both to the pro- 
fession and to their employers, and is 
likely to prove of still greater benefit to 
posterity. Hitherto the general igno- 
rance of the subject has been the great 
impediment to progress. Sometimes an 
intelligent architect had to put up with 
the ignorance of his employers, who 
spoiled his best designs; at other times, 
and especially of late years, the em- 
ployers have had more reason to com- 
plain of their architects, who have been 
unable from sheer ignorance to carry 
out the ideas of their more enlightened 
employers. In future there will be no 
excuse for ignorance on either side, and 
any really able and intelligent architect 
will be sure to find his employers ready 
to understand and appreciate his merits. 

Whether the credit of this grand 
design now carried out belongs to the 
author or to the publisher, we cannot 


say: if Mr. Fergusson formed the plan 
of the work, and employed Mr. Murray 
to publish it for him, then all the credit 
belongs to him; if, on the other hand, 
Mr. Murray formed the plan of the 
work, and employed Mr. Fergusson to 
carry it out for him, then very little 
of the credit belongs to the author, 
for his part of the work is the least 
satisfactory. The engravers have done 
their work well; the book is admir- 
ably got up; and the faults of the 
author do not materially detract from 
its value. But they are visible on every 
page: the most arrogant self-conceit, 
the most perfect conviction that there 
never was such an architect in the world 
as Mr. James Fergusson, that there is 
not a building in the world which he 
could not have improved, that there is 
no other architect, ancient or modern, 
who deserves to be named in comparison, 
and that he is the only one who possesses 
any common sense, or knows what things 
ought to be. He supports these absurd 
pretensions by betraying continually his 
ignorance of the architecture of England 
and France, the two countries of most 
importance to Englishmen, to whom the 
architecture of India and other Eastern 
countries, or even of Italy, is of secondary 
importance. He shews, indeed, more 
knowledge of these, and has an evident 
preference for the architecture of Italy 
over every other, and an ill-disguised 
contempt for that of his own country ; 
he has an especial prejudice against 
everything Gothic, both the name and 
the thing, which is only another proof 
of his own real ignorance with all his 
great pretensions. The name is the only 
one by which a certain style of art is 
known and understood alike in every 





* “History of the Modern Styles of Architecture: being a Sequel to the ‘ Hand- 
book of Architecture.’ By Jas. Fergusson, Fellow of the Royal Institute of British 
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language of Europe, and whatever its 
origin may have been, to cavil at it now 
is mere childishness; the thing repre- 
sented by that name is the highest style 
of the art of construction that the world 
has ever seen, and those who cannot ap- 
preciate it only prove that they are 
ignorant of the subject, and cannot com- 
prehend what perfection in the art of 
construction means. 

If Mr. James Fergusson had been 
a little modest, we should have been 
well disposed to overlook his deficiencies 
and give him more credit for what he 
has done ; he has produced a very useful 
book, and must have worked very hard 
to digest such a mass of materials into 
order. It is evident that he has had the 
use of a large library of the French 
monographs of churches and other illus- 
trated works, and he has made a good 
selection from them; but he implies 
that he is himself a stay-at-home tra- 
veller®, and throughout the work we 
do not see that any one of the hundreds 
of engravings is made from an original 
drawing prepared expressly for the 
work. It is a great misfortune for 
Mr. Fergusson that he was in India 
during the best years of his life, and 
was absent from Europe during a most 
eventful period, when men’s minds were 
stirred to their lowest depths, and the 
incubus of paganism which had so long 
weighed them down was effectually and 
for ever thrown off. 

There is so much that is really good 
and valuable in many of Mr. Fergusson’s 
criticisms of the buildings that come 
under his notice, that it is much to be 
regretted he should have detracted so 
much from their value by his indiscrimi- 
nate abuse of all his brother architects. 
He cannot comprehend the spirit of the 
movement which took place during his 
absence, and misrepresents it continu- 
ally—often we believe unintentionally, 
for he does this in direct contradiction 





> P. 181—“‘ which, though eminently useful 
to those who have the buildings before their 
eyes, are worthless from their deficiency in 
illustration for the purposes of stay-at-home 
explorers.” 
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to his own principles; he cannot help 
constantly sneering at the very per- 
sons with whom, if consistent, he ought 
to act most cordially. If ever there 
was an honest, genuine, and truthful 
movement of the human mind, an arous- 
ing of the intellect of this nation, 
and indeed of other nations also, such 
a movement has taken place during the 
last thirty years; and architecture, as 
usual, has partaken of the movement 
and recorded it. To speak of this great 
movement as a mere spirit of sham, 
of copying, a return to the Middle Ages, 
only shews that he who does so does not 
understand what he is talking about. 
The movement by no means originated 
with the architects; on the contrary, 
it was a movement of the educated 
classes of the country generally, and the 
architects have followed it very imper- 
fectly ; if they have retained any of the 
old spirit of sham which is the dis- 
tinguishing feature of the Italian school, 
— if they have turned from copying the 
Classic Orders to copying medieval de- 
tails,—it has been not at the wish of 
their employers of the movement party, 
but because they could do no better— 
because there were no great minds among 
them capable of taking advantage of the 
movement to introduce a new style. 
The modern period of transition is, how- 
ever, not yet over; and such a period 
was inevitable. To get rid of the tram- 
mels of Classicality was the first great 
step, and this: has been effectually done ; 
but it has taken some years to do it; 
the workmen have hardly yet been able 
to get out of the groove in which they 
had so long worked, and in which they 
had been educated. To train a new 
school of workmen in every branch of 
the building art is not the work of 
a day: they must have models of some 
kind to follow for their details, and the 
only way to get rid of the Classical 
models was to give them medieval ones. 
Our own genuine English Gothic fur- 
nished the very best models that could 
be chosen, the best foundation that any 
one could have to start upon. Our 
Gothic cathedrals are the finest build- 
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ings that the world has ever seen, and 
our English form of Gothic is the most 
pure—the most free from any foreign 
element—that has ever existed. The 
clustered pillar and the round abacus 
are essential features of the Gothic style ; 
the plain column and the square abacus 
are Classical features, and any style in 
which these are adopted is not pure 
Gothic, whatever merit it may have in 
other respects. 

The superiority of English Gothic over 
that of any other country is further 
shewn by the fine suites of mouldings, 
which are found nowhere else, and the 
infinite variety of window-tracery, which 
also is almost unknown on the Conti- 
nent. Mr. Freeman has published some 
hundred different patterns of Gothic 
window-tracery of the Decorated style 
in England, and has not nearly ex- 
hausted them; in France it would be 
difficult to find a score of different pat- 
terns; the same stereotyped set of tre- 
foils and quatrefoils are found every- 
where. 

The great height of the French in- 
teriors gives them at first sight a finer 
effect than the English, but to obtain 
this the exterior is entirely sacrificed ; 
a French cathedral at a distance is an 
ugly heavy mass, an English one an 
elegant well-proportioned building. The 
more common use of vaults in France 
also gives a fine effect to their interiors, 
but these vaults require an ugly stone 
scaffolding to carry them on the ex- 
terior. The reason that stone vaults 
are so much more common in France 
than in England is that they are con- 
structed on a much cheaper principle, 
and would not cost more than half as 
much. Ina French vault every stone 
is square, the same as for the walls, and 
is wedged into its place by mortar, 
and the vault rests upon the walls like 
a primitive barrel-vault. An Lnglish 
vault, on the contrary, springs from 
corbels and gradually spreads out in 
concentric circles; this requires that 
each stone must be cut to the proper 
shape to fit its place, a far more scien- 
tific construction, which was fully de- 
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veloped in the fan-tracery vaulting of 
St. George’s, Windsor, King’s College 
Chapel, &e., the perfection of the art 
of construction in stone, which is pecu- 
liar to England; no other nation ever 
had masons capable of building these 
vaults. 

English Gothic, then, has the superi- 
ority in pillars, capitals, mouldings, win- 
dows, and vaults; surely these are the 
chief characteristics of the Gothic styles. 
In the question of dates, also, the usual 
opinion that France always had the 
priority is not borne out by a com- 
parison of those buildings of which the 
dates are ascertained, but the reverse ; 
England has apparently the priority by 
some years in every change of style. This, 
however, way arise from the little care 
which has been bestowed in France in 
ascertaining the real dates of their build- 
ings. The only building in France which 
appears to be in advance in style over 
buildings of the same date in England, 
is the Sainte Chapelle in Paris, and that 
was building at the same time as the 
chapter-house at Westminster, which 
was equally advanced in style, but has 
been so shamefully mutilated by the 
English Government, that few people 
know what its style really was. 

That many of our modern Gothic 
buildings and our modern Gothic archi- 
tects deserve all the censures that Mr. 
Fergusson heaps upon them, we are not 
disposed to deny. The absurdity of going 
to Venice, of all places in the world, for 
models of Gothic architecture, will ap- 
pear incredible to the next generation, 
and only shews what may be done by 
a fluent pen, and the singular power and 
influence which half-cracked people often 
have upon other minds. But these are 
the passing follies of the hour : the good 
sense of the English nation is already 
ashamed of them. Mr. Fergusson has 
mistaken the forlorn hope, the skir- 
mishers who are sent out to explore the 
road, for the main body of the army. 
Every great movement has been pre- 
ceded by such an advanced guard as 
this. No new style of architecture was 
ever invented by hop, step, and jump. 

F 
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Necessity has always been the mother 
of invention, and no new style will be 
developed until the ground is tho- 
roughly prepared for it, and the neces- 
sity for it is felt. We have got so far 
as to agree that we will no longer talk 
or write Latin, but will freely use our 
own mother tongue: that is a great 
step, and may lead to much more. 
Every nation had an architecture of 
its own, just as distinct as its language 
(and with the same provincialisms also), 
until all were swallowed up in the 
Italian. England, with her usual strong 
nationality, resisted this change longer 
than any other country, and has always 
had a great leaning towards her own 
national style. She has now been the 
first to return to it, and the attempt 
to shackle its freedom by enveloping her 
in the shams of Venice will assuredly 
fail as completely as the stronger fet- 
ters of Rome have failed to hold her. 
Such men as Mr. Fergusson, with their 
hankering after Italy, will soon find 
they are struggling in vain against a 
current far too strong for them. It may 
be true that no single architect has yet 
thoroughly acted up to the principles of 
the movement, and yet all have been 
affected by it. Mr. G. G. Scott has 
gone the nearest to realize the ideas of 
the leaders of the movement, and for 
that reason has been the most successful. 
His favourite axiom, that “ the principles 
of Gothic architecture are the principles 
of common sense,” may be taken as the 
motto of the movement party. Unfor- 
tunately for himself and for the country, 
he has latterly often lost sight of this 
axiom, and has yielded to the follies of 
the passing hour; he has always had 
too much leaning te the French style, 
but has generally had the good sense to 
translate into English the ideas he has 
picked up in France ; but the works of 
his pupils shew the leaning of his mind 
and the class of drawings with which 
his office is best supplied. If English 
architeets would only study English 
architecture until they have mastered it 
in all its details before they begin to study 
abroad, they would giye far more satis- 
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faction to the English people, and be far 
more successful than they have hitherto 
been; they will find nothing so good 
abroad as they can find at home, if they 
will only look for it. If Mr.Scott had 
not given such a decidedly foreign cha- 
racter to his design for the Government 
offices, he would not have enabled the 
Premier to play the tyrant and strip off 
all the ornament. Lord Palmerston 
cares nothing about one style or another, 
but he thoroughly understands the Eng- 
lish people, and he was certain that he 
would be backed by the general voice in 
throwing over all this foreign ornament 
to an English public building. As to 
the gimerack pastrycook’s Gothic which 
some of our architects try to pass off as 
Venetian, it is well deserving of all that 
Mr. Fergusson says of it. 

But it is time to let him speak for 
himself, and the following extracts will 
give a good idea of his style. Many of 
his remarks on modern buildings being 
mere copies, are quite as true of build- 
ings in the Italian style as of those in 
the medieval styles, as he acknowledges 
in some instances, but rarely has the 
honesty to do so. His sketch of the 
revival of Roman art is a good summary 
of the subject, and more impartial than 
we should have expected from him :— 

“Compared with these [the ancient 
works of Rome], the great Basilicas 
of St. Peter and St. Paul were ex- 
ternally rude and mean in the last 
degree, and internally almost all the 
beauty they possessed was derived from 
the ranges of columns separating the 
aisles, which were borrowed from the 
buildings of their ancestors. The wonder 
is, not that the Romans discarded at 
once what little of Medimvalism they 
ever had adopted, but that they had 
ever neglected or had fallen away from 
the great classical models which met 
their eyes at every turn. 

“From Rome the contagion spread 
rapidly to the rest of Italy. There was 
not a city in the peninsula which was 
not hallowed by some memory of Roman 
greatness, not one that was not even 
then adorned by some monument that 
called back the memories of the past, 
and reminded the citizens how beautiful 
the arts of the classical age had been. . . 
lf the past could not be washed out, the 
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future at least was her own; and Roman 
literature, Roman art, and Roman me- 
mories were thenceforward the watch- 
words of the Italians. 

“From Italy the revival soon spread 
to France; partly in consequence of the 
direct interference of Francis I. with 
Italian affairs, but more certainly from 
the influence of the clergy, who all ema- 
nated more or less directly from Rome, 
or either visited it or looked to it as 
their leader and model in all things. 
Spain too was ripe for a change. The 
expulsion of the hated Moors from 
Granada, the discovery of the New 
World, and the enormous accession of 
wealth and influence which resulted 
from these causes, led the Spaniards to 
contemn the arts and literature of a 
divided and struggling people, their 
religious feelings threw them blindly 
into the arms of Rome, and they adopted 
her arts with the same enthusiasm with 
which they venerated her religion. 

“In England the progress of the 
revolution was far slower. A change 
took place in the age of Elizabeth, but 
scarcely in the direction of Roman art. 
Even the pedant James could hardly 
obtain a classical design, and it remained 
for the foreign feelings and refined 
tastes of Charles I. to fix fairly upon us 
the copying principles which had long 
before that time taken root on the Con- 
tinent.” 

“From these causes it will be easy to 
understand that Italy became the leader 
in the revolution, and not only set the 
example to other nations, but actually 
forced on the world the adoption of the 
Classical style of Church Architecture 
which had sprung up among the classical 
remains of ancient Rome. This new 
style was moulded by the genius of 
those great artists who attached them- 
selves to the Papal Court at that period 
into a new shape, and by them fixed, for 
a time at least, on the attention of 
Europe.” 

“ ...This supremacy of Domestic over 
Ecclesiastical Architecture was nearly 
fatal for the latter. However grand or 
magnificent a palace may be, it must 
possess domestic offices and apartments 
for servants, which no art can hide and 
no taste can dignify.” 


We venture to question the accuracy 
of this dictum of Mr. Fergusson ; it only 
shews that he is ignorant of the do- 
mestic buildings of our ancestors, who 
knew how to give dignity even to their 
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kitchens and offices, and to make them 
ornamental features instead of eyesores, 
such as modern architects usually make 
them. Who that has seen the kitchen 
of Durham Abbey, or of Raby Castle, or 
of the manor-house at Stanton Harcourt, 
or a host of others, can honestly assent 
to this dictum ? 


“This, added to the other difficulties 
enumerated above, gave a character of 
unreality to the style, and betrayed 
that continual striving after imitative 
forms which is its bane. 

“Tt is not necessary at the present 
stage of this inquiry to attempt to 
assign its relative importance to each 
of these separate elements of design. 
All that is here required is to point out 
the difference between an imitative and 
a true style. In the latter the architect 
had only to consider, first, how he could 
contrive the most convenient and appro- 
priate building ; secondly, how he could 
arrange this so as to be most ornamental 
with the least possible sacrifice of con- 
venience; and thirdly, how he could 
accentuate and ornament his construc- 
tion so as to be most obvious and most 
elegant. These three propositions con- 
tain in themselves all the elements of 
design, and ought never for one moment 
to be absent from the mind of the 
architect.” 


These three propositions have been 
thoroughly understood by our ancestors, 
and these difficulties overcome ; they are 
irremediable in the Italian style, but 
far from it in the English style. 


“The extraordinary development of 
the Italian School of Painting in the 
course of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries wasanother circumstance which 
had almost as much influence on the 
form which the Renaissance style of 
Architecture took, as the revival of 
classical literature, or any other of the 
circumstances pointed out above.... 

“To the Italians in those ages Paint- 
ing always was the art par excellence, 
and they cultivated it with the same 
earnestness and assiduity which distin- 
guished the cis-Alpine nations in elabo- 
rating their beautiful style of architec- 
ture. In our buildings Painting was 
always kept in strict subordination to 
structural necessities: with the Italians 
the structure was generally considered 
as less important, and never thought 


‘to be complete or perfect till the painter 
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had covered every available space with 
the productions of his art.” 

“Ts it better that a building should 
be ornamented from floor to ceiling with 
paintings appropriate to its destination, 
or that it should depend on constructive 
and architectural details only for its 
ornamentation ? Is it expedient to apply 
the resources of the highest of the 
wsthetic phonetic arts to this purpose, 
or to depend only on an esthetic form 
of the technic art of architecture to ac- 
complish this objest ?” 


In English Gothic, painting was always 
subordinate to architecture ; it was used 
to bring out and accentuate the mould- 
ings and sculpture, and to cover the 
blank spaces, Every piece of blank 
wall, or vault, or ceiling, was a ground 
for the painter to work upon, and every 
wall was prepared for this purpose with 
a thin coat of fine plaster. Is not this 
practice more consistent with architec- 
ture than the Italian fashion? The 
Italians were always very good paint- 
ers, but very bad architects, and they 
knew their own strong point. The Eng- 
lish were among the best architects in 
the world, but perhaps the worst paint- 
ers, and they acted accordingly. In this 
age of revival, should we employ our 
architects to prepare a good field for 
the painters, or our painters to decorate 
our buildings ? 

“Every one can call to mind the 
sprawling gods and goddesses or saiuts 
and angels who cover the ceilings of the 
palaces and churches of that style. It 
was a mistake when so used, and in fact 
it was the abuse, not the use of paint- 
ing, coupled with the abuse of classical 
orders, which prevented the interiors of 
the Renaissance churches from rivalling 
those of the Gothic age.” 


This is a candid admission from Mr. 
Fergusson against his favourite style. 


“ Any architect who knew his business 
would have felt the enormous advantage 
of getting rid of buttresses and supports 
of all sorts, and, having no constructive 
difficulties to contend with, he ought 
easily to have surpassed the complicated 
construction of the Middle Ages, where 
beauty is always obliged to bend to 
mechanical necessities.” 


This last assertion we entirely deny : 
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our ancestors knew how to ornament 
their “complicated constructions,” and 
further, to make that construction itself 
ornamental. 

“For the same reason, no one has 
cared to record the names of the de- 
signers of the medisval cathedrals; pro- 
bably nobody knew even then who the 
architects were, more than we know 
now who designed the ‘ Warrior ;’ and 
if we understood the principles of the 
art, it would be of the least possible 
interest to us to know who they were. 
The art was a true art, and it was more 
difficult to do wrong then, than it is to 
do right now. No genius, however great, 
could then enable an individual to get 
much ahead of his compeers, while the 
most ordinary ability enabled any one 
to do as well as the rest.” 


This is very true and well put, and 
what we must come to again. 

“In a work of true art, such as a 
mediaeval cathedral for instance, the case 
is different. Not only have you the accu- 
mulated thought of all the men who had 
occupied themselves with building during 
the preceding centuries, and each of 
whom had left his legacy of thought to 
be incorporated with the rest, but you 
have the dream and aspiration of the 
bishop, who designed it; of all his 
clergy, who took an interest in it; of 
the master mason, who was skilled in 
construction ; of the carver, the painter, 
the glazier, of the host of men who, 
each in his own craft, knew all that had 
been done before them, and had spent 
their lives in struggling to surpass the 
works of their forefathers. ... Hence in 
fact the little interest we can ever feel 
in even the.stateliest of modern build- 
ings, and the undying, never-satistied 
interest with which we study, over and 
over again, those which have been pro- 
duced under a different and truer system 
of art.” 

“They still might admire or occupy 
themselves with Painting and Sculpture, 
in so far as they were or could be em- 
ployed to illustrate that Literature, or 
might admire buildings which recalled 
it; but Architecture ceased to be a 
matter of education or a requisite part 
of the knowledge of a gentleman, it 
ceased to occupy their serious attention, 
and consequently became professional— 
a matter of business, and no longer the 
dream of poetic or the occupation of re- 
fined and educated minds.” 

“It is no wonder, therefore, that 
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details so perfectly appropriate were 
seized on with avidity by the architects 
of that day, which happened also to be 
just the time when the taste for Classical 
Literature was reviving, and men were 
eagerly affecting whatever reminded 
them of Rome and its greatness. 

“ Having adapted the cornices to mark 
their floors, it was hardly possible they 
could avoid introducing the Classical 
pillars which formed a part of the order. 
This was done timidly at first, and as 
mere ornaments, and, had the imitation 
remained there, no great harm would 
have been done; but it was a step in 
the wrong direction: it was employing 
ornament for mere ornament’s sake, 
without reference to construction or the 
actual purpose of the building; and, 
once it was admitted that any class of 
ornament could be employed other than 
ornamented construction, or which had 
any other aim than to express—while it 
beautified—the prosaic exigencies of the 
design, there was an end of all that is 
truthful or that can lead to perfection 
in Architectural Art.” 

“Their builders, however, were only 
thinking of how they might produce 
the best possible church for their pur- 
poses with the materials at their dis- 
posal, and not caring to glorify them- 
selves by shewing their own individual 
cleverness: we consequently study these 
agglomerations with nearly the same 
interest as we do a Northern cathedral, 
and approach them with very different 
feelings from those we experience in 
examining churches of more modern 
date.” 


In most of these sentiments we can 
cordially agree, though the conclusion 
we draw from them is different from 
Mr. Fergusson’s. But when in describ- 
ing St. Peter’s at Rome he says,— 


“The whole would then have risen, 
naturally and constructively, step by 
step, from the ground to the lantern on 
the top, and, with the simpler lines and 
more elegant details of Classic Art, 
a far more pure and majestic building 
would have been the result than any 
Gothic cathedral we have yet seen,”— 


we beg leave to differ altogether from 
this opinion, even with Mr. Fergusson’s 
suggested improvements, St. Peter’s 
at Rome would not have been equal to 
St. Peter’s at York; and the details of 
Classic art are not more elegant, nor 
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nearly so elegant, as those of the English 
Gothic of the thirteenth century. That 
a dome would be an advantage to a 
Gothic cathedral we admit, and there is 
no good reason why we should not have 
one. Probably we should have had 
many if the revival of the Classical style 
had not stopped the progress of Gothic 
art. The example of Siena shews what 
might be done. 

Even St. Peter’s at Rome, as actually 
built, does not meet with the approba- 
tion of Mr. Fergusson :— 


“When the mind has grasped their 
real dimensions, this feeling is succeeded 
by one almost of terror, lest they should 
fall out of their places, the support 
seems so inadequate to such masses; 
and, what is worse, by that painful 
sense of vulgarity which is the inevitable 
result of all such exaggerations. The 
excessive dimension given to the order 
internally is, in fact, the key-note to all 
the defects which have been noticed in 
the interior of this church, and is far 
more essentially their cause than any 
other defect of design or detail.” 

“It fails even more because these 
details are not, except under the dome, 
even apparently constructive. In almost 
every part they are seen to be merely 
applied for the sake of ornament, and 
more often to conceal than to accentuate 
the true construction.” 

“Michael Angelo was too impetuous 
to be controlled by construction, and too 
impatient to work out details; he had 
sought by bigness to excite astonishment, 
and mistook exaggeration for sublimity. 
His colossal Order of pilasters at St. 
Peter’s, thovgh astonishing from its 
size, is humiliating from its vulgarity ; 
but it pleased his age, as his paintings 
and his sculpture had done.” 

“As a general rule, the interiors of 
the Renaissance churches are cold and 
unmeaning; or, if these defects are 
obviated, it is, as at St. Peter’s, at the 
expense not only of the simplicity but of 
the propriety of the architectural design. 

“The same defect is observed in the 
Gothic cathedral of Florence, and gene- 
rally in all Italian Medieval churches. 
Their architects thought they had done 
enough when they had met the en- 
gineering difficulties of the case, and 
had provided a support mechanically 
sufficient to carry the vault of the roof. 
They never perceived the artistic value 
of numerous points of support, nor the 
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importance of superabundent strength 
in producing a satisfactory architectural 
effect. Notwithstanding this defect, 
the Cinque-cento construction was always 
truthful, and, so far, more pleasing than 
that of the subsequent age, when the 
most prominent parts of the design were 
generally added for effect only.” 

“Although they have occasionally in 
the meanwhile produced some edifices 
to which it is impossible to refuse our 
admiration, it must be confessed that, 
considering their opportunities, the re- 
sult is on the whole negative and un- 
satisfactory.” 

“It soon, however, became apparent 
that those architects who were exercising 
their misdirected ingenuity to make 
churches look like heathen temples, 
could not long resist the temptation of 
making their civil buildings look like 
what they fancied (most mistakenly) the 
civil buildings of the Romans must have 
been.” 

“Though, from Italian influence, the 
style spread abroad over all Europe, it 
soon acquired at home that common- 
place character which distinguishes the 
Renaissance buildings of Verona, Vicenza, 
Genoa, and all the later buildingst hrough- 
out Italy. The meaning of the style 
was lost, and that dead sameness of 
design was produced which we are now 
struggling against, but by convulsive 
efforts, far more disastrous in the mean- 
while than the stately bondage from 
which we are trying to emancipate our- 
selves. 

“The human mind cannot rest satis- 
fied without progress, and where the 
main principles of an art are fixed by 
arbitrary rules beyond appeal, men are 
driven to bizarreries in detail, in order 
to produce new effects, and the incon- 
gruities between the parts become daily 
more and more apparent.” 

“Modern architects by study of me- 
diwval cathedrals, &c., have arrived at 
precisely the same stage of fascina- 
tion with their beauties which their 
predecessors of the sixteenth century 
reached in regard to Classic Art. They 
would of course feel indignant if told 
that their illicit affections must share 
the same fate as those of the Palladian 
school; but so certain as that we are 
now a civilized people is it that the 
reaction is not far off.” 

“In Venice, as remarked above, even 
the best fagades are generally ovly ap- 
pliqués; if the design be returned at 
all, it is only to the extent of one, or at 
most only two bays round the corner, 
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and all the rest is mean and common- 
place.” 

“The Villa del Capra, near Vicenza, 
is certainly not suited to domestic pur- 
poses, especially in northern climes; but 
there is a charm about it which it is 
impossible to deny, and it possesses as few 
offences against constructive propriety 
as any design of the sort which has yet 
been produced, and may safely be re- 
garded as one of the most successful 
efforts of Palladio’s genius.” 

“We, on this side of the Alps, had 
not their excuse, for our Gothic was an 
elegant and perfect style, theirs an 
incomplete and clumsy borrowing from 
the northern nations. So much is this 
the case, that even now the veriest 
JSanatico for Medieval Art must admit 
the superiority of the external appearance 
of the Vicentine over the Paduan basi- 
lica as they now stand.” 

“Their size, their grandeur, and their 
grouping may force us to admire the 
palaces of Genoa; but for real beauty, 
or architectural propriety of design, they 
will not stand a moment’s comparison 
with the contemporary or earlier palaces 
of Florence, Rome, or Venice.” 

“In a third class the dressings of the 
windows and doorways, and in a few 
even the stringcourses, are of marble; 
but the expense of the material has 
apparently induced the architects who 
have used it so to pare down the projec- 
tions that, instead of being an advantage, 
the buildings in which it is employed are 
the least satisfactory ofall. It may be 
added that a great deal that looks like 
marble at first sight is in reality merely 
paint, and by no means well done.” 

“When such things were done so 
early in the age of the Renaissance, one 
cannot but feel grateful to Palladio, and 
others of his school, for bringing back 
Art within the bounds of moderation; 
for, however tame some of their designs 
may be, the worst of them is Letter than 
such a nightmgre of vulgarity as we find 
in this and some other of the designs of 
the early part of the sixteenth century.” 

“With the rarest possible exceptions, 
they have never added porticoes, bor- 
rowed literally from ancient temples, to 
their houses of public buildings. What- 
ever the faults of their style may have 
been, they never committed the ab- 
surdity of cutting a slice off one old 
building and planting it in front of anew 
one, wholly irrespective of either its 
use or appropriateness. Though they used 
the Orders everywhere, they were the 
Italian, not the Latin Orders; and, 
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though even these seldom exactly ex- 
pressed the construction, they were 
always interwoven with it, and pre- 
tended, at least, to represent it. They 
were, consequently, in Italy far less 
offensive than the great unmeaning por- 
ticoes with which we in England seek 
to adorn our churches, our palaces, and 
our civil buildings.” 

“But now that the country is again 
a nation, and has a future before it, it 
remains to be seen what her Art will 
become. If the Italians are capable of 
freedom, and of national greatness, their 
Architecture cannot fail to be a reflex of 
whatever is great or good in their cha- 
racter or institutions.” 

“In Italy it was a spontaneous growth, 
arising from circumstances which have 
been detailed in the foregoing pages. In 
France it was an importation from the 
south, after the style had acquired com- 
pleteness and consistency in the land of 
its birth. The principal reason for its 
adoption in France was the revival of 
classical literature, which had exercised 
so great an influence in its develope- 
ment in Italy. But more than this 
was the secondary cause, that the Art 
and artists of Italy had acquired a name 
and fame in the beginning of the six- 
teenth century which rendered fashion- 
able whatever they did, especially in 
Painting and Sculpture. Had the North- 
ern nations been content to emulate 
them in these two arts only, all would 
have been well; the mistake was, their 
including Architecture in the same cate- 
gory. In a jubilant, unreasoning age 
like that, we should not be surprised 
at this want of discrimination, however 
much we may regret the result.” 

“Any one at all familiar with the 
Civil Architecture of the fifteenth cen- 
tury in France, knows how the Flam- 
boyant style had been modified to meet 
the wants of the age. The openings 
had been made frequent and large, the 
windows square-headed, mullions had to 
a great extent been dispensed with, and 
generally the Municipal and Domestic 
Architecture was as elegant, and nearly 
as cheerful, as that which superseded it.” 

“ All this might have resulted in very 
much what we find now ; except—and 
the exception is most important—that 
a mania would never have arisen for 
spreading a network of pilasters and 
three-quarter columns over every part 
of a building, whether they were wanted 
or not, and where they had not even the 
merit of suggesting a reason for their 
employment. It is useless, however, 
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speculating on the past—it is sufficient 
to know that Gothic had become im- 
possible (?), and that something very like 
the forms then adopted had become in- 
evitable, though we cannot but regret 
that their introduction was accompanied 
by the trammels of a style foreign to 
their use, and which eventually so far 
got the mastery over the real artistic 
exigencies of the art as to render it sub- 
ject to those vagaries which have had so 
pernicious an effect on the Architecture 
of modern Europe.” 

“From this the French proceeded to 
the invention of the gay but grand 
and original style of the age of Louis 
Quatorze. The Spaniards stopped short 
in the career of invention, and became 
either copyers of the French or bor- 
rowers from Italy.” 

“The chiteau of Chambord was di- 
vided vertically into an infinite number 
of equal panels, by pilasters of the Co- 
rinthian order: an arrangement which 
would have been singularly monotonous 
in most buildings, but which in this in- 
stance is entirely relieved by the very 
varied outline of the building, and, more 
than that, by the different way in which 
they were treated,—many being left 
blank, some filled in with arcades, and 
many with square-headed windows,—so 
that few buildings possess more of that 
unity with variety which is so charming 
when properly employed in architec- 
tural composition.” 

“ If we attempt to judge this building 
by the loftiest canons of architectural 
criticism, it would be easy to find many 
faults in it; but, taking it for what it 
is—a chateau in a flat country, meant 
to be seen over and to group with a park 
of ancient trees—as a hunting-seat of a 
gay Court, unconscious of any very lofty 
aims—it conveys an impression of truth- 
fulness, combined with elegance, which 
we look for in vain in many works of 
more pretension of later times.” 

“From the examples just quoted, it is 
evident that the French architects had 
quite abandoned Gothic Art as bar- 
barous, but were at the same time em- 
barked in the dangerous enterprise of 
trying to copy a style they did not 
understand.” 

“The teaching, however, of Classical 
literature in our schools, and the ex- 
ample of the Continent, at last took 
effect. And when once an architect pre- 
sented himself capable of producing de- 
signs in the new style, and exhibiting 
specimens in all their fashionable pro- 
portions, it became the rage with us, as 
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it was on the Continent ; and our an- 
cestors out-Heroded Herod in the strict 
classicality of their useless porticoes and 
the purity with which they used the 
Orders, wholly irrespective either of 
climate or situation : all this being only 
too sure a proof how little true feeling 
they had at that time for Art, and how 
completely they had lost the knowledge 
of the first principles that ought to guide 
an architect in the preparation of his 
designs.” 

“ At last a reaction set in against this 
absurdity ; not, alas! towards freedom, 
but towards a bondage as deep, if not so 
degrading, as that from which the en- 
slaved minds of the public had just been 
emancipated. If the Greek was incon- 
gruous, it was at least elegant and re- 
fined. The Gothic, though so beautiful 
in itself, is hardly more in accordance 
with the feelings and tastes of the nine- 
teenth century, and is entirely deficient 
in that purity and in the higher elements 
of the Art to which the Greeks had 
attained, and to which we were fast ap- 
proaching when the flood-tide of Pseudo- 
Mediawval Art set in and overwhelmed 
us.” 


Here we must join issue with Mr. 
Fergusson. In many of the extracts we 
have given we have been able cordially 
to agree with him; others are valuable 
admissions coming from him almost 
against his will; but here his absurd 
prejudices completely blind him. What 
necessity is there that the revival of the 
true principles of art now taking place 
shall prove only “ Pseudo- Medieval Art?” 
If Mr. Fergusson really understood Go- 
thie architecture, which he evidently 
does not, he would see that it is equally 
applicable to every purpose, and just as 
available for the wants of the nineteenth 
century as of the fourteenth. It has 
been applied, and will be applied again 
with equal propriety, to every purpose, 
“from a palace to a pigstye.” There are 
medieval palaces and medieval pigstyes 
still remaining in sufficient number to 
prove the applicability of the style to 
every purpose; and it is only because 
Mr. Fergusson has never seen them, and 
never looked for them, that he fancies it 
is applicable to churches only, and calls 
it the Pointed style because the churches 
usually had pointed windows; but the 
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domestic buildings had not, and the 
pointed arch is not in any degree an 
essential feature of the style: many 
very fine Gothic buildings have scarcely 
a pointed arch in them; the form of the 
arch was always entirely a matter of 
convenience. An opening may be covered 
by an acute arch or an obtuse arch, 
a segmental arch or a square-head, and 
yet all these may be of the same age, 
ali be equally good Gothic. 

People are frightened by the bugbear of 
a feudal castle, and cry out that such a 
building is totally inapplicable to mo- 
dern usages, which is abstractedly true 
enough ; but ifthey will not be frightened 
by the shell, and will penetrate into the 
interior of a castle, they will often find 
very good dwelling-houses, with their 
offices and appurtenances, all made both 
useful and ornamental, often better ar- 
ranged and more convenient than the 
generality of modern houses. The re- 
action which has taken place during 
Mr. Fergusson’s absence, and which he 
has never been able to comprehend, is 
entirely towards freedom and a release 
from bondage. The people of England 
are determined to be no longer bound 
by the chains and fetters of the Classical 
orders, and are returning, as fast as the 
architects will let them, to the freedom 
and liberty of their ancestors. It is 
the school to which Mr. Fergusson has 
allied himself which vainly endeavours 
to check their progress. The number of 
engravings of tlie buildings of their an- 
cestors which have been published of 
late years have gradually opened the 
eyes of the public, and the architects 
are compelled to follow the lead, however 
reluctantly. It is a great misfortune 
for the country that the profession of 
civil engineer has been separated from 
that of architect, and that the latter 
have too often become mere artists, who 
think their duty done when they have 
made a pretty drawing, and that all the 
rest, the mere drudgery of construction, 
helongs to the builder, and not to such 
fine gentlemen as architects. There are, 
indeed, some brilliant exceptions—-some 
who deserve the name of architect, who 
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do study construction, and can see that 
the architects of the Middle Ages were 
first-rate engineers. To construct a Go- 
thic cathedral often required as much 
engineering skill as to make a railroad. 
Mr. Fergusson cannot understand this, 
because he has never really studied the 
medieval buildings of his own country, 
and he supposes everybody else to be as 
ignorant as himself. The blunders which 
he has made in his “ Handbook,” re- 
specting the history of France,—calling 
Paris the capital of the empire of Charles 
the Great, and attributing the Byzantine 
churches of Perigord to an Oriental peo- 
ple called the Basques !—blindly follow- 
ing M. Blavignac in assigning build- 
ings of the thirteenth century to the 
eleventh, and making “Swiss Architec- 
ture” a separate division of his work 
—writing a chapter on the Medieval 
Architecture of England and omitting 
such well-known examples as Waltham, 
Malmesbury, and St. Alban’s,—and the 
obstinate manner in which he sticks to 
all his blunders in his second edition, 
after they have been exposed by the 
critics,—shew that he is not capable of 
forming a fair judgment on what is now 
going on, and that he does not under- 
stand the architecture of either France 
or England, which is inseparably con- 
nected with the history of both coun- 
tries. Many of the foregoing passages 
are very true in themselves abstractedly, 
but false in their application to the pre- 
sent movement. 

His observations on the Elizabethan 

style are on the whole fair, as indeed 
many of his criticisms are. He observes 
that Classical details were— 
“only introduced into England a cen- 
tury after they had been used on the 
continent of Europe, and then almost 
furtively, being confined to courtyards 
and interiors, while the exterior of the 
building was assimilated to the older and 
more truly English forms of Art.” 


Of Wollaton Hall he says,— 


“The lower part of the design is pro- 
bably the happiest conception of its age 
in this country; and if repeated with 
the purity of detail we could now apply 
to it, would make a singularly pleasing 
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type of the residence of an English 
nobleman.” - 

An opinion with which we cannot agree ; 
we do not see that any “ purity of de- 
tail” can reconcile us to the use of the 
“Classical orders” of Italy for the house 
of an English nobleman. The following, 
on the other hand, is very true and well 
expressed :-— 

“ Every architect knows how difficult 
it is to design, and how much more 
difficult it is to cut, all the hollow and 
curved mouldings which characterise 
every shaft and every mullion in the 
pure Gothic style, and how much its 
beauty depends on their delicacy and 
variety.” 

It is this difficulty, no doubt, that 
made our architects so averse to the 
revival of the Gothic style; it gives 
them so much more work to do, and 
actually compels them to think—that is, 
such of them as have not lost the power 
of thinking, by the fetters in which 
their minds have so long been bound. 
The Classical details were so easily 
worked, every workman knew how to 
do them; there was no trouble at all 
for the architect. What a hateful change 
it was, to throw all this ease and com- 
fort overboard ! 

“Taking it altogether, the English 
have perhaps some reason to be proud 
of their Transitional style. It has not 
either the grandeur of the Italian, the 
picturesqueness of the French, nor the 
richness of detail which characterised the 
corresponding style in Spain; but it is 
original and appropriate, and, if it had 
been carried to a legitimate issue, might 
have resulted in something very beauti- 
ful. Long before, however, arriving at 
that stage, it was entirely superseded by 
the importation of the newly-perfected 
Italian style, which in the seventeenth 
century had pervaded all European 
nations.” 

It is precisely this importation which 
the English people have determined to 
refuse to receive for the future. Let it 
go back to the country from which it 
came, and to which it properly belongs ; 
we will have none of it. 

Respecting Inigo Jones’ grand design 
for Whitehall, he observes very justly 
that— 

G 
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“as both contain, as a matter of course, 
the one fragment which has been erect- 
ed, it is only fair, in speaking of the 
architect’s design, to refer to the one 
which he conceived in the vigour of bis 
talents and when fresh from his Italian 
studies ; and not the impoverished make- 
shift which the troubles of the times 
forced him to propose in order to meet 
the altered circumstances of his em- 
ployers.” 

Inigo Jones is not the only architect 
who has had to make the same com- 
plaint in the same locality. The igno- 
rance of his employers has often been 
the bane of the architect: the free cir- 
culation of a large number of engrav- 
ings, such as those in Mr. Furgusson’s 
book, is the best remedy for this general 
ignorance. Architecture can only be 
taught by the eye: a good series of 
pictures of buildings teaches more than 
a whole volume of description, or a 
whole series of lectures, however good 
each may be in their way. 

The chef-d’euvre of George Dance 

was— 
“the design for the prison at Newgate, 
which, though only a prison, and pre- 
tending to be nothing else, is still one 
of we best public buildings of the me- 
t 


ropolis. 

“It attained this eminence by a pro- 
cess which amounts as much to a dis- 
covery on the part of its architect as Co- 
lumbus’s celebrated invention of making 
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an egg stand on its end. By simply 
setting his mind to think of the pur- 
poses to which his building was to be 
appropriated, without turning aside to 
think of Grecian temples or Gothic 
castles, a very second-rate architect pro- 
duced a very perfect building. There is 
nothing in it but two great windowless 
blocks, each 90 ft. square, and between 
them a very commonplace gaoler’s resi- 
dence, five windows wide and five stories 
high, and two simple entrances.. With 
these slight materials, he has made up 
a facade 297 ft. in extent, and satisfied 
every requisite of good architecture. If 
any architect would only design a church 
or a palace on the same principles on 
which old George Dance designed New- 
gate, or as an engineer designs a bridge, 
he would be astonished to find how 
simple the art of Architecture is, and 
how easy it is to do right, and how 
difficult to do wrong, when honestly 
bent on expressing the truth, and the 
truth only. From what we know of 
Dance’s character, we are led to suspect 
that it may have been mere ignorance 
that led him to do right on this occa- 
sion; but it was just this amount of 
ignorance which enabled every village 
architect in every part of England to 
produce those perfect churches which 
our cleverest and best educated archi- 
tects find difficulty in copying, and 
scarcely even dream of emulating.” 


This passage is very remarkable as 
coming from Mr. Fergusson, and shews 
that when he does not wilfully shut his 
eyes he can see clearly and correctly. 


(To be continued.) 





Tue Lion or Cu#ronea.—A cast of one of the most famous relics of 
ancient Greek art has recently arrived at the British Museum, and is being 
ut = good under the direction of Mr. C. T. Newton, of Christ Church, 
)xford, Keeper of the Antiquities, well known for his able work on his excava- 
tion at Halicarnassus. About a mile from Cheronea (Kapourna, or Kaprena), 
in Beeotia, on the right-hand side of the Orchomenos-road, is the sepulchre of 
the Beeotians who fell in the battle of Cheronea, fighting against Philip of 
Macedon, B.c. 338. Pausanias speaks of the tomb as “having no inscription, 
but a figure of a lion placed on it, as emblem of the spirit of these men.” 
“There is no inscription,” he adds, “ because the gods willed that their fortune 
should be unequal to their valour.” In the time of Dodwell, Leake, and other 
travellers, the lion had disappeared. About twenty years ago, according to 
Colonel Mure, the splendid marble was discovered strewed in detached 
masses about the sides and the interior of the excavation. It was said that 
the celebrated patriot chief Odysseus, when occupying the town, observed 
a piece of marble outside the summit of the mound, sounded it with a stick, 
and finding it hollow, broke it up, Greek-like, in the idea that treasure was 
—— in it. Others assert that the discovery is due to the Austrian consul 

ropius. 
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ANTONY A WOOD'S ACCOUNT OF MALMESBURY. 


Tue following account of the Abbey Church of Malmesbury, by 
Antony 4 Wood, is extracted from a volume of the Oxford antiquary’s 
MS. collections, now deposited in the Bodleian Library (No. 8,517 in 
Huddesford’s Catalogue). We print it without comment, for the service 
of those who may not have access to the original. 

Wood alludes to his visit to Malmesbury in one of his MS. letters to 
John Aubrey, who, replying to his brother antiquary, says, “‘ The stately 
remaines of y* Abbey of Malmesbury cannot but affect w" sadnes the 
mind of any ingeniose and good man.” 


“The 28 June, 1678. I went from Bathe to Malmsburie in Wiltshire, once 
famous for a rich and well endowed Abbey. The ruins of the Church wherof 
do shew y* it hath been a verie statelie and proud fabrick. It is seated upon 
a little hill w‘* descends every way about it, and upon part of the descent 
stands the Towne, once verie famous for Cloathing, but now poore and ragged. 
W* I came within the churchyard I found the body of the said church onlie 
standing, and y‘ scarce so, for if I am not mistaken part of A larg tower, 
its west end hathe been pulled downe. As for the larg choire, = (Le- 
and north and south cross Isles, with the most larg and statelie —_ 4 spire, y. (Le- 
Tower in the middle, were as I conceive demolished at the 14. 
dissolution, te’p. Hen. 8, and the bodie yt remained was with much ado pur- 
chased of the K. by T. Stumps, a wealthie clothier of Malmburie, to y* end 
y' it might serve for a church for the parish *. 

“The porch leading into y* said bodie is the most statelie and costlie carved 
peice of work y* my eyes ever beheld, 
carrying with it also a verie venerable 
face of antiquity. It is broad without 
side, and by degrees as y° enter is lesser, 

and upon y* columns y* 


5 so lessen the entry are 
well carved little scrip- 
ture stories in everie 


In everie one of little part of each co- a 

yy ee lumne, as before in the . 
eons p’portion of the gate -j- 

y° may see. W" y° are in the porch, y® 

may see on one side in the wall the effigies of 6 of Xt’s disciples curiouslie 

















a a 





® “Cranmer’s license to convert the Abbey Church into a Parish Church is 
dated 20th August, 1541.” Vide Aubrey and Jackson’s Topographical Collections 
for Wilts., 4to., 1862, p. 262. 
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cut in stone, and effigies of our Saviour hovering ov’ them. On the other side 
y° may see the like. 

“W" I entred into the church I had a strang’ veneration came upon me to 
see the ruins of such a majestick and gigantick pile, with windowes over win- 
dowes and walks over walks in the walls, and statelie pillars, curious carved 
work everywhere; but as for monuments, I found not one antient but y‘ 
of K. Ethelstan, a saxon King (son of Edward the Elder), who died an. 940, 
w is more than an 100 and 20 yeares before the norman conquest. The 
description of this monument is according to my observation thus. Between 
the two upp’ pillars on the south side of this bodie of the church now re- 
maining is an altar monument of a yard and a quarter high, all built of plain 
free-stone, like in a manner to such stone monuments y‘ wee see standing in 
our churchyards. 

“On the top of the said monument layes the short p’portion of a man in 
a loose garment like a gowne, reaching to his feet, but with- prs tories tell us 

out sleeves; He hath acoronet on his head, yt he was a short 
yoked i a ball in his left hand, and a scepter in his ™™ 
right. His head being defaced in the late civill warr>, the 
inhabitants put on another with a bushie beard, but whether 
like to y* form’ I cannot tell. At and beyond his head layes an antient carved 
peice of tabernacular worke, much like that over our Found’s —_yna>the saiata- 
head (Walter de Merton) y‘ is over Merton College gate; all bernacular = 
w* except the scepter is of free-stone. There is a lyon also since coun came 
couchant at his feet, and on each side of y® King’s head sets ¢* 
an angell, all of free-stone also, but y* angells seeme to be new, and not unlikelie 
added to the monument. 

“This monument I suppose did form’lie stand in the choire on the s. side, 
but removed to this place at the dissolution. 

“In the place of the choire is now a garden belonging to a Gentleman’s 
house, at y* east end of the body of [the] church or on the east side at some 
distance. 

“At the upper end of this body is a monument for one Hobbes‘, who died 
an. 1606, of the family of Hobbes of Newport, a little hamlet joyning to 
Malmsbury, where our great philosopher, Tho. Hobbes of Malmsburie, received 
his first breath. Not one coat of ar’es in the windowes of this church.” 


Wood then gives at length Leland’s account of Malmesbury; at the 
end he says,— 


“Thus farr Leland concerning Malmesbyrie, but w** is a wond’ to me, not 
one word of a monument in the abbey chirch, and particularlie yt of K. Ethel- 
stan, w°" y® inhabitants shew to this day.” 





> “Sir Wm. Waller’s soldiers broke the head of the figure to pieces.” Ibid., 
p- 258. 

© “There is still in Malmesbury Abbey Church a brass to Edmund Hobbes, 
a burgess, 1606, and the name often occurs in the Parish Registers between 1590 
and 1610.” Ibid., p. 265. 
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SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF LONDON. 


Nov. 20, 1862. The President, Eart Srannoprz, in the chair. 

The Rev. E. E. Estcourt, F.8.A., exhibited and presented to the 
Society a photograph of a fresco recently discovered in the under church 
of San Clemente at Rome. The upper compartment was stated by the 
exhibitor to represent the legend of the conversion of Sisinnius, a con- 
siderable person of Rome. The lower compartment was stated to repre- 
sent the marble quarries of the Chersonnesus, to which legends relate that 
St. Clement was banished by order of the Emperor Trajan. Mr. Parker, 
however, thought with greater probability that it represented the build- 
ing of the church. This lower compartment was specially curious as 
containing specimens of old Italian in the inscriptions. Some dis- 
cussion ensued on this fresco between Mr. Parker and the Director. 

The Rev. J. H. Portexren, of Colchester, exhibited a Roman cruci- 
form fibula of gilt metal, a Roman enamelled fibula, a medieval ring 
brooch, with pastes, and an enamelled pendant with wyvern, all found 
at Colchester. 

W. Coorer Coorrr, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited a bronze steelyard weight 
dug up at Toddington, Bedfordshire. On it are three shields. Similar 
weights, exhibited by the late Mr. Woodward, will be found in the 
twenty-fifth volume of the Archeologia. 

Mr. Mrtwarp exhibited a bronze crucifix which had been taken from 
a stone coffin turned up by the plough in a field at Filkins. It was 
Byzantine in type, and supposed to belong to the twelfth century. 

C. Wrxenam Martin, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited tracings of two curious 
wooden weapons, stated by the exhibitor to belong (in the opinion of 
Mr. Roach Smith and Mr. Lubbock) to the Roman period. They 
were dug up in a peaty soil, at 3} feet from the surface, in enlarg- 
ing a mill-pond at Hollingbourn, near Maidstone—at which last place 
they have been deposited by Mr. Godwin, the owner of the property 
where they were found, They consisted of what appeared to be a club 
and a dagger. Bones were found with them; but these were un- 
fortunately dispersed. 

The Marguis or Brisrot, V. P., exhibited an old key found at or 
near Sleaford. 
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Groner Maw, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited a collection of Broseley pipes, 
and referred for an account of them to a paper in a recent number of 
the “ Reliquary.” 

Gerorce Scuarr, Esq., F.S.A., under whose superintendence the 
pictures belonging to the Society had, at the request of the Council, 
been re-hung, communicated some very interesting remarks on the more 
valuable specimens in the Society’s collection. The special and ex- 
tensive knowledge of portraiture which Mr. Scharf has acquired in the 
discharge of his official duties on behalf of the National Portrait Gallery 
gave to this running commentary on the walls which he had decorated 
with as much taste as discretion, a weight which all present were for- 
ward to acknowledge, and an attention which few other speakers on such 
a subject could command. Mr. Scharf was followed by the noble Presi- 
dent, who in an address, characterized by Lord Stanhope’s usual felicity 
of expression, gave utterance at once to his surprise and his regret at 
the comparative decline in the present day of that commemorative art 
which in previous centuries had consigned to canvas or to bronze, to 
a portrait or a medal, all that was famous of men or things in the story 
of the time. 


Nov. 27. Octavius Morey, Esq., V.-P., in the chair. 

Mr. Dratne, of Cardiff, exhibited, through B. B, Woodward, Esq., 
F.S.A., a leathern sheath of the fourteenth century. 

Joun Bruce, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited a bas-relief chased in copper, 
representing the Betrayal of our Lord. At one corner was the date 
1594. It was of German work. 

J. J. Howarp, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited, by permission of the Cor- 
poration of Coventry, a deed dated 20th January, 2 Hen. VI., and 
impressions of seals belonging to that Corporation. 

E. Roserts, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited a panel-painting recently dis- 
covered at Hexham Abbey Church, as will be ‘seen in the ‘ Builder,” 
vol. xviii. p. 681. 

F. W. Farenott, F.S.A., communicated an interesting paper, the 
object of which was to warn travellers against the forged antiquities 
which were as plentiful on the banks of the Nile as on those of the 
Thames. Specimens of such forgeries, brought home from Egypt by 
the exhibitor for the sake of exposure, accompanied these remarks, 

Rosert Core, Esq., F.S.A., laid before the Society a letter bearing 
the signature of Fr. Pattricke, and the date of Gray’s Inn, Nov. 11, 
1605, six days after the discovery of the Gunpowder Plot, and con- 
taining some details slightly differing from the printed account. 

F. M. Nicnotas, Esq., F.S.A., communicated ‘‘ Notes upon certain 
feudal customs associated with the emblem of a Horn, and upon the 
true nature of the tenure or service of Cornage.” This paper will be 
published in the Archeologia. 
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Dec. 4. W. Trrz, Esq., M.P., V.-P., in the chair, exhibited a small 
bronze box for scents, of Roman work, in the shape of the head of 
a faun. The under side presents an oblong opening, closed by a 
sliding lid. An object of a similar character, but without a sliding lid, is 
in the British Museum. Mr. Tite also exhibited four finger-rings of 
gold: two of them are Roman; the other two are rings of the seven- 
teenth century, one of them a lady’s ring, with this posy inscribed 
within the hoop,—Let reason rule affection. 

Aveustus W. Franks, Esq., Dir. 8.A., exhibited a mazer-bowl, on 
which Mr. Morgan delivered some impromptu remarks, tracing the 
history of mazer-bowls from the earliest times. 

C. Kyiexut Warson, Esq., Sec. 8.A., exhibited and presented to the 
Society three Anglo-Saxon antiquities found together with human bones 
on the right bank of the Avon, between Little Hampton and Evesham. 
One of these weapons was the Scramasax,—Anglicé ‘ Scrimmage sword,’ 
—and has rarely been found in England along with human remains. 
These weapons had been rescued by the intelligent care of Charles 
Burgmann, Esq., one of the engineers employed on the line. 

J. H. Parxer, Esq., F.S.A., communicated the following remarks on 
the church of San Clemente, at Rome, in connection with the fresco 
exhibited and presented, as above, by the Rev. E. E. Estcourt :— 


“The church is, to my mind, one of the most remarkable and most in- 
teresting in every way that we have anywhere remaining. It is said by a very 
ancient tradition to have been built upon the site of the house of St. Clement, 
who was Pope from the year 91 to the year 100, and was martyred in the 
latter year, and whose Letters form part of the well-known collection of the 
Apostolic Fathers. It is certain that there was a church on this site in 
the fifth century, but it was several times rebuilt, and it appears to have been 
entirely destroyed during the civil wars in the tenth and eleventh centuries, 
and again rebuilt at the end of the twelfth or the beginning of the thirteenth. 
The level of the ground has been so much raised in all this part of Rome by 
the number of ancient buildings destroyed, that the old church was completely 
buried, and the new one was built above the level of the capitals of the 
columns of the old church. This was distinctly proved by the excavations 
made by the Irish monks now established there, in the years 1858 and 1859, 
when the whole of the south aisle of the old church was dug out, and the floor 
of an altar platform, of rude mosaic pavement, was found at about fifteen feet 
below the level of the present church. The old columns remain iz situ, with 
their bases, and one retains its capital also, the others have lost them: the 
whole are antique marble columns, and have evidently been used again; they 
have been taken from different buildings, and are of different height and 
different kinds of marble and granite. One of them is of verd-antique, said to 
be the only one of that material in Rome. The columns of the present church 
are also antique, but such columns were so abundant in Rome that the supply 
was almost inexhaustible, and certainly was not exhausted in the thirteenth 
century. On the outer wall of the original aisle some curious early 
paintings had been discovered when I was there in the spring of 1859. 
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One of them was on the south wall of the altar platform at the east end 
of the aisle, and was a large figure of Christ, the head only wanting, the 
edges of the robe enriched with pearls. Some of the other painting seemed 
to be merely an imitation of marble painted on plaster on a rough wall. 
In this wall is a small niche with curious paintings, in two layers, the upper 
one not remarkable, but the lower one where exposed seems to be Byzantine 
work of the fifth or sixth century: a head, supposed to be of the Virgin (?), 
and others very well executed, was visible when I was there. The drawing 
which I exhibit shews the state of this aisle at the time when I saw it, and 
was made for me by my friend M. Bouet, who accompanied me. If I under- 
stand correctly, the excavations have since been carried under the body of the 
church, and the mural painting of which a photograph has been sent to us has 
been discovered in that part of the old church. The photograph has evidently 
been made from a drawing, and not from the original, and therefore less reli- 
ance is to be put upon it ; but still the drawing appears to have been carefully 
made, and if it is at all to be depended on, I should consider this painting not 
later than the seventh or eighth century. The style of it is more like the 
mosaics at Ravenna than anything else that I can remember, and I should 
hardly think it more than a century later ; the style is quite unlike any of the 
mosaics of the twelfth century, either at Rome or elsewhere, as I think will 
be seen by comparing the photograph with the rough outlines which I have 
given in my sketch of the history of mosaics in the GenTLEMAN’s MaGa- 
zInzE for 1861. ‘This painting appears to me extremely curious and interest- 
ing, more especially the group of figures in the lower part of it, evidently 
workmen rebuilding the church, and dragging along one of the antique marble 
columns, which is broken in half; the costume of these figures appears more 
like the seventh century than the twelfth. 

“Respecting the date of the subterranean church, I was assured by the 
Prior that an inscription on a marble slab which formed part of the pavement 
of the aisle was ascertained, by the names of the Consuls, to be of the year 339. 
I did not see this myself, but have no reason to doubt it; and the tessellated 
pavement of the early church may very well have been preserved, even though 
the walls have been rebuilt. The brick arches which are carried by the an- 
tique columns are not likely to be so early as the fourth century, when the 
Classical entablature was still in use; nor‘is it probable that such a variety of 
columns would have been used at that period. The manner in which these 
marble columns are made to range at the top to carry the arches by altering 
the height of the bases and plinths is very ingenious; the same plan is fol- 
lowed in some other instances where antique columns are used again. 

“At a further depth of about twelve feet below the level of the pavement 
of the aisle of the early church, a kind of sewer has been found running 
transversely across the east end of the church ; it is about two feet wide only, 
but of considerable depth and length; one side of it is of the usual Roman 
brick, the other side is evidently the outer wall and foundations of an early 
Roman house, of that Etruscan character which is supposed to belong to the 
period of the Commonwealth, or before the Christian era: it is built of tufa in 
square pieces, with larger blocks of travestine laid upon them. 

“The present church is of the Basilica type, with antique columns and small 
brick arches upon them; the upper part and ceiling modern. At the east end 
is an apse, or, as it is commonly called in Rome, a tribune, of brick, covered 
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’ with mosaic pictures in the usual style of the thirteenth century, and the work 
of Greek artists from Byzantium, as shewn by the inscriptions. 

“Tn the centre of the apse is a marble chair, with the name of Cardinal 
Anastasius upon it. 

“The baldachino is of the Classical type, but has mosaics of the thirteenth 
century upon it. 

“The floor is covered with a mosaic, or tessellated pavement, of the pattern 
which is very common in Rome in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
and is known as Opus Alexandrinum, of which we have specimens in West- 
minster Abbey and a few other places in England. 

“The choir is enclosed by a low marble screen, which is evidently older than 
the present church, having been taken to pieces and re-arranged on a different 
plan to what it was originally made for, as several of the patterns have been 
cut in half and replaced in a different position, the patterns not fitting the 
present arrangement. This screen is formed of slabs of white marble about 
three feet high, and covered with patterns in low relief. On one of the panels 
is the monogram of Pope John VIII, a.p. 880: this is the oldest part 
of it, and may perhaps afford a key to the time of one of the rebuildings of 
the church. The ambones and the tall paschal, or candlestick, belong to the 
thirteenth century, and are ornamented with glass mosaics similar to those in 
several of the churches in Rome, some of which have the name of the artist 
upon them. 

“The modern ceiling is remarkably rich with carving, gilding, and painting, 
as are most of the church ceilings in Rome, and generally in a very vulgar, 
gaudy, and bad taste. 

“The west front of this church is modern, and opens to the atrium, or court, 
with a colonnade round it formed of antique columns.” 


E. Roserts, Esq., F.S.A., communicated an account of the panel- 
picture from Hexham exhibited the previous week by himself. 

Aveustus W. Franxs, Esq., Dir. S.A., communicated some remarks 
on three leaden objects, to which genuineness attached a peculiar in- 
terest. 


Dec.11. J. Wixter Jovzs, Esq., V.-P., in the chair. 

This being one of the nights appointed by the Council for the ballot, 
no papers were read. The number of vacancies declared by the Council 
was nine, and the following gentlemen were found to be duly elected :— 
Silas Palmer; Sir William Augustus Fraser; William Llewellin; 
Henry Christy ; Charles John Leaf; Franklin Travers; George Ed-. 
ward Eyre; Charles Charnock Nelson; Robert Richard Arntz. 


Dee. 18. Ave. W. Franks, Director, in the chair. 
Henry Dyxe Actanp, Esq., M.D., exhibited a barbed arrow-head, 
one of six found at Blenheim. 
The Rev. Tuomas Hvao, F.S.A., exhibited five specimens of tiles: 
1. With arms of Clare, fifteenth century, from Glastonbury Abbey ; 2. 
With arms of Richard, Earl of Cornwall, thirteenth century, from same 
Gent. Mac, Vor, CCXIV. H : 
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quarter; 3. A border-tile from St. Benedict’s Church, Glastonbury, © 
fourteenth century; 4 and 5. Moulded tiles, of the fifteenth century, 
from Bideford Church. . Mr. Hugo accompanied this exhibition with 
some interesting remarks, in the course of which he invited any of the 
Fellows who might possess specimens of curious tiles to communicate 
them to him. 

F, W. Farrnort, F.S.A., laid before the Society some remarks on an 
oil-painting by David Winkenbooms (born 1578), a Dutch artist, repre- 
senting Death at war with all classes of mankind. Mr. Fairholt possesses 
an engraving of this painting by A. Bolswert, which enabled him to 
identify the age and painter of the picture. 

J. J. Howarp, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited two photographs of a Venetian 
glass cup, bequeathed to the Worshipful Company of Founders, by 
Richard Wesley, Master of the Company, 1631. The cup was believed 
to have been brought from Boulogne during the siege in the reign of 
Henry the Eighth. 

J. W. Kiva, Esq., F.S.A., York Herald, communicated Notes on two 
Pedigrees of the Baker and Innes families respectively, sent for exhi- 
bition by J. Y. Akerman, Esq., F.S.A. 

Ave. W. Franks, Dir., exhibited an Oriental quadrant of the four- 
teenth century. The Director gave at the same time an interesting ac- 
count of the collection of quadrants and astrolabes in the British 
Museum. In connection with this quadrant Mr. Williams exhibited an 
astrolabe of the sixteenth century. 

The Drrecror also exhibited a bronze celt-mould, found at Heathery 
Burn. 

M. Ducnet, Proviseur of the Lycée at St. Omer, communicated 
copies of some documents in the public library of that town, relating to 
the alien priory of Trewleigh, or ‘Thurleigh, in the county of Kent, which 
was a cell of the Benedictine monks of St. Bertin. The charters, of 
which copies were appended to M. Duchet’s paper, had evidently been 
known to Hasted, who mentions them in a note to his History of 
Kent. They seem, however, to have escaped the observation of Sir 
Thomas Phillipps, who has published charters connected with the same 
ex (but of a later date) in the twenty-fifth volume of the Archeo- 

ogia. 
The Society then adjourned its meetings to Thursday, the 8th of 
January, 1863. 


ARCH ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


Dec. 6. Octavius Morean, Esq., M.P., Vice-President, in the chair. 

This being the first meeting of another session, Mr. Morgan opened 
the proceedings with some remarks in retrospect of the progress of the 
Society during the past year, the successful and agreeable meeting also 
in which he had participated at Worcester, and alluded to the encourag- 
ing prospects of their proposed Congress in the ensuing year, under the 
presidency of the Marquis Camden, at Rochester, in a locality remark- 
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ably rich in vestiges of antiquity, examples of ecclesiastical and military 
architecture, and replete with most interesting historical associations. 
Mr. Morgan announced, that in consequence of the satisfaction with 
which the occasional exhibitions in the apartments of the Institute in 
London had been regarded, the Council proposed to form during the 
present session an exhibition illustrating the art of sculpture in ivory, 
a subject which appeared of special attraction, as an advantageous oc- 
casion for the display of a series of Art-examples, from the classical age 
through all the periods of medizeval taste. This exhibition would prove, 
he hoped, not less instructive or agreeable to the Society than their last, 
illustrative of the arts of niello and enamel. The formation of a series 
of sculptures in ivory was contemplated for the meeting in June, 1863. 

The first memoir was read by Mr. Tregellas, who described the re- 
markable fortress near Llangollen, Castell Dinas Bran. He placed be- 
fore the meeting a plan of the remaining buildings, carefully surveyed 
by himself during the previous year, and accompanied by views, eleva- 
tions, &c., illustrating the remarkably strong position of the fortress and 
the constructive character of its perishing remains. Mr. Tregellas 
brought also, through the kind permission of Sir John Burgoyne, a map 
of the country round Llangollen, drawn on a large scale, and shewing 
the importance of the site which nature and art had rendered jalmost 
impregnable, occupying, as it does, so bold a position at the entrance of 
the picturesque valley of the Dee. The history of the castle is very 
obscure, ard the precise period of its construction uncertain ; the north- 
east gateway, the portion best preserved, has been assigned to the time 
of Edward III. It is placed on a hill, about 1000 feet above the river 
at its foot. An earlier castle was, according to tradition, destroyed in 
the tenth century. The fortress, of which the remains exist, sustained 
a siege by Owen Glendwr early in the fifteenth century, Dinas Bran 
being at that time held by the Earl of Arundel. The period when it 
was abandoned is unknown. In the reign of Henry VIII. Leland de- 
scribed it as in ruins, and the resort of an eagle, which did sorely assau!t 
the intruder on its almost impregnable eyrie. Mr. Tregellas, having 
described the buildings,—of which a considerable portion on the south 
side has been so undermined that its fall appears imminent unless some 
support be speedily given, which might be effected at a small expense, 
by underpinning the walls,—stated that the castle was probably built ia 
the reign of Henry III. by one of the Welsh lords of, Bromfield and 
Yal. The founder may have been Gryffydd ap Madoc Maelor, who was 
buried at the adjacent abbey of Valle Crucis, founded by his father in 
1200, and of which Mr. Tregellas exhibited a series of photographs 
lately taken by Mr. Traer. Gryffydd sought refuge here with his 
English bride, a daughter of Lord Audley—a marriage viewed by the 
Welsh with great displeasure. After his death the guardianship of his 
young sons was granted by Edward I. to the Earl Warren and to Roger 
Mortimer. The heirs of Dinas Bran were soon after found drowned at 
Holt-bridge, and the Earl Warren obtained a grant of the lordship of 
Bromfield. The castle now belongs to Colonel Biddulph, the possessor 
of Chirk Castle, which stands on part of the ancient territory of Gryffydd, 
the descendant of the princes of North Wales. 

Mr. Octavius Morgan observed that he had recently examined Dinas 
Bran, and he entirely concurred with Mr. Tregellas in regard to the 
great interest of that ruined fortress, He read the notes which he had 
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taken on the spot, and showed a plan which he had taken, pointing out 
a few variations in details which had come under his observation, as 
compared with the valuable surveys exhibited. The history of the 
fortress seemed, as Mr, Morgan remarked, well deserving of investi- 
gation ; it were also much to be desired that some trifling repairs should 
be made to preserve the ruins from a catastrophe which must soon occur 
unless timely precaution be taken. 

Mr. J. H. Parker said that he regarded Dinas Bran as one of the 
castles of the time of Prince Llewelyn; it resembles one attributed to 
his age near Conway, and another near Peniarth, in Merionethshire. 

Mr. Blaauw gave a short account of some mural paintings in West- 
meston Church, Sussex, lately uncovered; numerous tracings of the 
designs were sent by the rector, the Rev. C. H. Campion. The whole 
interior of the nave was originally decorated with sacred subjects; over 
the chancel-arch appeared the Holy Lamb, with scenes of our Lord’s 
Passion at the sides, the Flagellation, the Crucifixion, and the Taking 
Down from the Cross being the subjects best preserved. Unfortunately, 
the condition of the fabric has rendered it impracticable to preserve these 
paintings. They appeared, by the drawings exhibited, to be of the time 
of King John, or of Henry III., and to present more artistic feeling in 
design than the majority of mural decorations which have been found in 
churches in England, and of which Sussex has supplied several curious 
examples. The Very Rev. Canon Rock took occasion to suggest the 
preservation of such paintings, where removal is inevitable, by their 
transfer to canvas,—a process presenting little difficulty, and success- 
fully practised on the Continent for the preservation of fresco paintings, 
and also of early specimens of art painted upon panel. 

Mr. G. Petrie communicated a memoir “ On the Curious Structures of 
Remote Antiquity in North Britain, usually called Picts’ Houses.” 
A building of this description usually consists of numerous chambers 
surrounding one of larger dimensions, approached by a long low passage, 
and wholly enclosed within a tumulus of earth, which is surrounded by 
a low wall or enceinte. The chambers are roofed by successive layers 
of overlapping stones, without mortar, stepped over, so as to converge 
and form a kind of dome. Such buildings are common in Orkney : 
Mr. Petrie sent diagrams of a specimen examined in 1857 by James 
Farrer, Esq., M.P., whose researches have thrown much light on the 
antiquities of those parts; he stated his belief that the so-called Picts’ 
houses are chambered tombs, and he detailed some remarkable recent 
investigations in the parish of Sandwick, Orkney, which had brought to 
light interments in cists within one of these curious cellular structures ; 
the evidences of the original intention had in this instance fortunately 
been left undisturbed. 

Mr. Hewett gave an account of a unique sabre of the sixteenth 
century, which he had recently noticed in the collection at the Rotunda, 
Woolwich, now in course of arrangement by Colonel Lefroy, through 
whose kindness the weapon in question was brought for inspection. 
The following communications were also read :—‘‘ Remarks on a Peculiar 
Class of Rings used for Devotional Purposes,” by Mr. Waterton, F.S.A., 
(amongst the rings exhibited from Mrs. Waterton’s collection was one 
stated to have belonged to Sir Thomas More) ;—a notice, by Professor 
Westwood, of a Roman villa lately excavated at Beckley, near Oxford, 
and in which remains of an extinct species of ox, supposed to be the 
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bos longifrons, were disinterred ;—also some “ Remarks on Oriel Win- 
dows, and on the Origin of the Name,” by Mr. Joseph Moore, of 
Lincoln. 

Mr. Mackie, F.G.S., offered some remarks on the various species of 
cattle of which remains have occurred accompanying British or early 
Roman vestiges, and he expressed his belief that the ox, to which refer- 
ence is made in Cesar’s Commentaries, is not, as has been supposed, the 
bos longifrons, but a much larger species with a peculiar cranium, and 
known to naturalists as the frontosus. He invited attention to the valu- 
able results which might be obtained through more careful attention to 
the vestiges of early races of animals found in Britain, with remains of 
early British and subsequent periods. 

Mr. Keddle brought a beautiful series of drawings of the gold orna- 
ments found at Thebes, in the tomb of the mother of Amosis I., date 
about B.c.1900, and brought to the International Exhibition from the Mu- 
seum lately formed by the Viceroy of Egypt at Cairo. Mr. Morgan post- 
poned the consideration of these splendid objects until the ensuing 
meeting on January 9th, when he hoped that Mr. Birch would favour 
the Society with some observations on their very remarkable character. 

Mr. Henderson exhibited some beautiful Oriental damascened wea- 
pons:—a Persian shield of steel, inlaid with gold, and bearing the name 
of the maker, son of Ibrahim; a richly damascened clasp, which had 
been worn by Nadir Shah; a dagger from Oude, &c.; also a very fine 
silver vase of Russian work, from the Sultykoff collection, thus in- 
scribed,—‘ True love is like a golden cup, nothing can break it; and if 
bent, the heart can restore it.’ 

Among other objects brought for inspection were part of a stone 
mould for casting spears and arrowheads of bronze, found in the county 
of Limerick, on the estates of J. F. de Salis, Esq., by whom it was ex- 
hibited; the moiety of a bronze mould for celts, in very perfect pre- 
servation, found in a cave in Wear Dale, co. Durham, with other curious 
ancient remains, brought by Mr. Mackie; a seal of jet, with the name 
of Osbert de Kilton, found at Whitby, and sent by Mr. Corner, of that 
place, through Sir Edmund Lechmere; a curious pavement-tile, display- 
ing one of the signs of the zodiac, from Ulverstoke Priory, some highly 
ornamented steel keys of beautiful workmanship, and several remarkable 
swords and antique weapons, by Mr. Bernhard Smith; an illuminated 
Service-book of the fifteenth century, long in possession of Lord Trede- 
gar’s family, brought by Mr. Morgan; a beautiful inscribed gold ring, 
found at Heigham, Norfolk, sent by Mr. Fitch; and a curious Irish 
bell, in an elaborately-ornamented silver case or shrine, with inscriptions 
and sacred subjects in relief; it was exhibited by Mr. R. P. Moore. 

A remarkable document was exhibited by the kind permission of the 
President of the Institute, Lord Lyttelton, being the original patent by 
which Edward Littleton, Lord Keeper, was created by Charles I. Lord 
Littleton of Mounslowe, in 1641. It bears, besides the portrait of the 
Sovereign, with the royal arms and badges, a carefully-painted minia- 
ture of the personage ennobled, and his achievement. Some beautiful 
miniatures from Hagley were also shewn, including one of Selden, a 
fine painting by Cooper, after Sir P. Lely; and Mary, Princess of 
Orange, by Hoskins. 

It was announced that at the meeting in January a notice by Dr. 
Ferdinand Keller, of Zurich, would be read on a remarkable discovery 
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at Avranches, connected with the earliest Helvetian gold coinage ; also, 
a memoir on Cromlechs, by Mr. J. E. Lee, F.S.A., of Caerleon; and 
Mr. Molyneux, of Stafford, who is engaged on the History of that in- 
teresting locality, forthwith to be published, has promised to give, on 
an early occasion, the description of some curious early remains lately 
excavated on the Marquis of Anglesea’s estates at Beaudesert. The 
Rev. C. H. Campion will also give a further account of recent dis- 
coveries at Westmeston, Sussex. 


BRITISH ARCH AZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Nov. 26, 1862. James Cortann, M.D., F.R.S., V.-P., in the chair, 

The Chairman announced that in consequence of the continued indis- 
position of Mr. Pettigrew, the Council had revived the third secretary- 
ship of the Association to relieve the Treasurer in the performance of 
some of the duties he had so ably executed for the Association, and that 
Edward Roberts, Esq., F.S.A., had been unanimously appointed to the 
office. 

Mr. Roberts announced the following new Associates : — Captain 
Meadows Taylor; Francis Drake, Esq.; Wilson Pearson, LL.D.; 
Captain Hartopp; Thomas Redman, Esq.; Samuel Viccars, Esq. ; 
James Thompson, Esq.; Thomas North, Esq. ; H. P. Markham, Esq, ; 
E. F. Law, Esq. ; Thomas Scriven, Esq. ; Jeremiah Long, Esq. ; Major 
Noel; John Wimble, Esq.; Henry Perry Cotton, Esq. 

Thanks were returned for various books presented to the library by 
the Royal Society, the Society of Antiquaries, the Cambrian Archzo- 
logical Association, the Kilkenny and South-East of Ireland Archeo- 
logical Society, the Archeological Institute, the Numismatic Society, 
the Architectural Museum, the South Kensington Museum, the Congrés 
Archéologique de France, the Royal Society of Antiquaries of the North, 
the Canadian Institute, the Leicestershire Architectural Society, the 
Royal Bohemian Museum, the Royal Italian Commission for the Inter- 
national Exhibition, the Rev. Thomas Wiltshire, J. O. Halliwell, Esq., 
Thomas Close, Esq., John Evans, Esq., and Mr. Morrell. 

Mr. J. Moore exhibited a curious chatelain, composed of seventy-nine 
links of brass wire, with loop, having a rosary, buckle, small key, hasp 
of a book cover, and other trinkets, which had .been found in a sewer 
at Axminster, Devon. 

Mr. Doubleday exhibited two fine gold coins, one a rose-angel of 
Edward 1V., bearing the device of a ship with cruciform mast, the letter 
E on one side, and a rose on the other, with the usual legend: its 
weight was 3 dwts. 7grs. The other coin was a Spanish doubloon of 
Philip V., weighing 17 dwts. 9 grs. Both were found at Chessell Bank, 
near Weymouth. 

Dr. Kendrick communicated an account of the discovery of various 
antiquities at Wilderspool, Lancashire, the presumed site of Condate of 
Antoninus, found in what are called “ baking-holes,” i.e. pits in the 
form of inverted cones. A portion of a large melting-pot was exhibited, 
having a fragment of glass. The paste was of pale buff colour, in which 
was mingled small angular pieces of silex. The smooth bottom shewed 
evident effects of fire, and the upper surface was coated with vitreous 
matter, one part being coloured blue by oxide of cobalt. It is, per- 
haps, the earliest specimen of native glass manufacture yet pointed out. 
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Dr. Kendrick also exhibited a portion of Samian ware of the very rare 
embossed kind; a fragment of a bowl ornamented with graceful tendrils 
and a bold wreath of foliage; a sepulchral olla of Upchurch fabric, 
with incinerated bones and fine sand; a Roman brand-iron, &c. 

Mr. Edward Roberts, F.S.A., exhibited on the part of Mr. Wilson, 
of Alnwick, a painted triptych, found on the demolition of the altar 
shrine of Robertus de Ogle, at Hexham Abbey Church*. « It presents 
figures of the Saviour rising from the tomb, the Virgin and Child, and 
St.John. The whole painting is highly coloured with drapery and 
other accessories, richly gilt. 

Mr. John Moore gave an account of discoveries he had made on the 
site of a Roman villa upon his property at West Coker, Somersetshire, 
and exhibited the various antiquities found therein, consisting of animal 
remains, being of the ox, sheep, hog, horse, deer, &c. Lithic remains 
of flint blades of arrows, javelins and knives of rude fabric, a ball of 
chert, 24 inches in diameter, probably used with the sling, a bead of 
Kimmeridge coal, &c. In bronze remains there were a delicate wire 
bracelet, a ring fibula, a volcella with circular spring, and a most remark- 
able statuette of Mars, having the appearance of early Etruscan fabric. 
There were also some iron remains, fictilia of various kinds, scoria of 
glass, and numerous coins extending from the second to the fourth 
century. 

Mr. Pettigrew sent a paper, which was read by Mr. Roberts, giving 
a description of the large tumulus of Maes-Howe in the Orkneys, and 
accompanied it by a comparative statement of the translations of the 
Runes found therein, as given by Professors Stephens, Munch, and 
Rafn (taking the version of Stephens from his communication to the 
GentLEMAN’s Magazrne for September last), and also those of the Rev. 
Principal Barclay, of the University of Glasgow, from whom a very 
learned and most ingenious paper had been received, giving a precise 
interpretation of all the inscriptions, which varied essentially from those 
by the Northern antiquaries. This paper, which gave great satisfaction 
to the meeting, throws much {light on the date of the erection of the 
tumulus, on the purpose for which it was raised, and the persons con- 
cerned in its formation. It will be forthwith printed by the Association. 
A special vote of thanks was passed by acclamation to the learned 
Principal and to the Treasurer for these communications. 


Dec. 10. Joun Lez, LL.D., F.R.S., President, in the chair. 

Mrs. Lee, of Hartwell, was elected an Associate. 

Various presents, from the Smithsonian Institute and others, were laid 
upon the table. 

Mr. Cecil Brent exhibited various antiquities lately found in Kent. 
They consisted of a nearly perfect vase of Samian ware with the 
maker’s stamp, three vessels of Upchurch pottery, an Agnus Dei pectoral 
reliquary in silver, and the brass haft of a knife of the seventeenth 
century, figuring a sportsman and his dog. 

Mr. C. H. Luxmoore exhibited a beautiful oval scent-box of the six- 
teenth century, of cloisonnée enamel work. 

Mr. Baskcomb exhibited antiquities found under the flooring and 
bricked up in a wall at the old manor-house, Chiselhurst. There 
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was a German key of iron with spring plug, a silver watch 1} inch in 
diameter, with dial of emerald green translucid enamel, and case of 
black leather studded with rosettes silver piqué; the maker, ‘‘ Romieu, 
& Rouen:” a beautiful Chinese tea-pot, representing the fruit of a 
pomegranate, the cover a mushroom, the handle the root of the ¢rapa 
bicornis, with various seeds and fruits scattered about on the surface. 

Mr. J. Moore exhibited some specimens of horse furniture found at 
Hamden Hill. One portion was decorated with the well-known Celtic 
scroll-ornament. Skulls and other relics were found with these interest- 
ing objects. 

Mr. Edw. Roberts, F.S.A., exhibited a copy of I7 Decamerone of 
Boccacio, printed at Venice, 1594. It was remarkable for its binding in 
vellum, stamped with various subjects, mottoes, &c., which were de- 
scribed by Mr. Walter T. Roberts. It had belonged to a Duke of 
Saxony. 

The Rev. Mr. Hartshorne read the concluding part of his “ Illustrations 
of Domestic Manners in the Reign of Edward I., as shewn in the Ex. 
pense Roll of the Princess Elizabeth, Countess of Holland and Hereford.” 

The remainder of the evening was occupied in the delivery of 
a report by Mr. T. Wright, F.S.A., on the recent discoveries at 
Uriconium, especially of the excavations which had been made for the 
purpose of ascertaining the character of the ancient wall of Uriconium. 
These excavations were made at different and distant points, and it was 
found that the town wall of Uriconium was a mere rough structure 
formed of large cobble stones and broken stones totally unshaped, set in 
clay, and on an average about six feet thick. The sides presented no 
appearance of the existence of facing-stones, but it was raised on 
a foundation of clay. It was protected by a wide foss outside, which 
had a carefully smoothed embankment of clay on both sides. At the 
spot where the principal entrance gateway is supposed to have stood, 
the wall appeared to have been discontinued, as though there had been 
an opening, but there were no tracings of any other buildings. Every- 
thing seemed to shew that the wall of Uriconium had been thrown up 
in great haste, and at a very late period of the Roman occupation of the 
island, and that it could never have been a very strong defence. The 
other excavations in the present year have been carried on chiefly in the 
cemetery of the ancient city. One field of the cemetery was explored 
last year, and produced a considerable number of sepulchral urns, vessels 
in glass and earthenware, and other objects usually found in Roman 
interments, besides a very important inscribed sepulchral monument. 
A field adjoining has been partly explored during the month of October 
of the present year, and has proved still more fruitful in miscellaneous 
objects—for it seems to have been occupied by graves of a rather better 
character than the former. In one instance there appeared to have been 
a small sepulchral chamber, round which urns, glass vessels, lamps, &c., 
had been arranged, and these were mostly in very good preservation. 
The most curious object brought to light in these excavations was 
a Roman surgeon’s lancet, in a very good state of preservation. It had 
been enclosed in a case of wood, lined with leather, fragments of the 
wood and leather remaining. It had no doubt been deposited in the 
grave of the surgeon to whom it had belonged, and appeared to have 
been contained, with some beads and other objects, in a wooden box, 
the wood of which had perished, but the lock, a very remarkable one, 
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remained in a very good state of preservation, with a portion of the 
wood of the box adhering to it. The excavations in this field were dis- 
continued for the present, because the ground could be no longer spared 
for farming purposes, but it will no doubt be further explored, when it 
is again freed from crops. Mr. Wright lamented that the funds of the 
excavation committee were too low at present to enable them to carry 
on excavations with any activity, but he expressed the hope that our 
Government would be induced to interfere, and furnish money for the 
more effective prosecution of researches of such great importance for 
the elucidation of these early and important periods of our national his- 
tory, periods which are at present almost unknown. 

The Association then adjourned over the Christmas holidays, to 
January 14, 1863. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


Nov. 3,1862. At the opening meeting for the session, the President, 
Wii Trre, Esq., M.P., delivered the usual introductory address, 
and congratulated the Institute on its very flourishing condition and 
prospects. After lamenting the loss the Institute had sustained in the 
death of H.R.H. the Prince Consort, and enumerating other losses of 
a similar nature during the past year, the President went on to notice 
the Great Exhibition, and passed some severe criticisms on the building, 
and the manner in which architects had been especially excluded from 
any share in what should have been a pre-eminently architectural work. 

“The very merits of its construction do but point the moral of this objection, 
because they are of a nature to indicate that its author had solely directed his 
attention to the scientific and technical details of the problems submitted to him, 
without being able to grapple with its wsthetical or moral siguification. It is 
unfortunate that a gentleman whose studies and pursuits had not been of a nature 
to develope the artistic faculties required for the successful cultivation of our pro- 
fession should have been selected to design and execute a building intended to 
illustrate before the assembled nations the actual state of that art amongst English- 
men. We may certainly then record our protest against this building being 
in — way considered as a representative of the architectural taste of our age 
and times. 


The President then alluded with satisfaction to the fact of Her Majesty 
having called on many members of the Institute of Architects to advise 
and report on the proposed memorial to the late Prince Consort. Pass- 
ing on to the great subject of Art education, in connection with the 
newly-established Voluntary Architectural Examinations, and after al- 
luding to the lectures at the Royal Academy and elsewhere, he observed 
that the audiences addressed on these occasions are limited, and the pub- 
licity given to this teaching does not reach the majority of those whom 
it is desirable to enlighten. 

Mr. Digby Wyatt, Fellow, in the absence of Mr. T. L. Donaldson, 
then read a short memoir, composed by the latter, of the late Monsieur 
Charles Frederic Nepveu, architect, of Versailles, whose devotion to his 
sovereign, Louis Philippe, was contrasted with his somewhat sturdy as- 
sertion of his own views in his private relations with his Royal patron, 
in a manner greatly redounding to his credit. 


Nov. 17. A paper was read by Mr. T. Hayter Lewis, Fellow, en- 
titled “‘Some Remarks on Colour and Coloured Decoration.” 
Gent. Mac, Voi, CCXIV, r 
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Prefacing that theories of colour were all of modern date, while prac- 
tical excellence in its treatment was almost exclusively to be found in 
the works of ancient masters, “ignorant even of the prism,” the author 
reviewed the treatises of Chevreul, Field, Sir G. Wilkinson, Redgrave, 
Owen Jones, and others, and considered that they contained much valu- 
able information, but no rules for the safe guidance of the colourist, for 
such, when attempted to be educed, were found to be constantly de- 
molished by the variety in nature; neither could art be confined in such 
bondage. He had himself given much time to the analysis of the facts 
stated by the above writers, and made many curious experiments, which 
were detailed. In the course of these he had been much struck by the 
strong neutrality of nature colouring, and its sparing use of the positive 
colours. Referring to the idea that it is necessary to maintain a relation- 
ship between the colouring and the material on which it is applied, he had 
no faith in it, and did not find that it had been attended to by the old 
masters, who used colour lavishly, even covering with plaster and painting 
marble, stone, and wood, e. g. Girgenti, Fountains Abbey, &c. The first 
thing in decoration is to help out the design, not seizing the bare surfaces 
as mere grounds for colour; then to consider how far the actual mate- 
rials can be used, to give the key-note, as they generally may, in skilful 
hands; and it is the architect who alone can and should be entrusted to 
decorate his own structures. To cover every portion with colour, as in 
the Sainte-Chapelle, Paris, is not so satisfactory. In the cathedral of 
Spires the plain stone columns are left, with better effect, to give repose 
to the rest of the wall-surface, which is gorgeously painted. In such 
compositions it is desirable that the glass should be painted as well; 
the want of this is painfully felt at Monreale and in St. Mark; it is 
a mistake to think that the light transmitted through them will interfere 
with paintings on the walls. We may look for good precedents for our 
practice to Palermo, Monreale, the Baptistery at Florence, &c., where 
gold and marble mosaics, the finest material for decoration, are profusely 
and admirably employed, together with frescoes; and it should be no- 
ticed how the richness is increased from the floor upwards, and not, as 
in modern rooms, from the ceiling downwards, and how, as in the halls 
at Palermo, Venice, and Rome, the paintings are fitted and framed into 
the walls instead of being hung upon them as if for sale. The import- 
ance of painting decorations being made to suit the building, and, in fact, 
to be designed by an architect, may be seen by the contrast between the 
old mosaics of St. Mark and those of the Renaissance painters in the 
nave; but then the architect must study and become competent to 
undertake it, as were the men of old. 

With regard to external decoration in colour, buildings in towns, it 
was said, called for a different treatment to those in the country, and as 
time and climate seriously affect applied colour, the natural tints of 
materials are the safer to use; and we have numerous examples of every 
age of their employment in this manner. These were briefly reviewed, 
and the subject was commended to the careful consideration of the 
members of the Institute. 
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NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 


Nov. 20, 1862. W.S. W. Vaux, Esq., President, in the chair. 

J. Granville Grenfell, Esq., B.A., of the British Museum, was elected 
a member of the Society. 

Mr. Wilson exhibited a small collection of English gold and silver 
coins, chiefly of Charles I., and a few Papal medals. 

The Rev. J. H. Pollexfen exhibited an extremely rare brass coin of 
Cunobeline, belonging to J. Bolton Smith, Esq, of Colchester, and 
found many years ago at that place. It is in very fine condition, and 
bears on the obverse the legend camMvLopyno within two compartments 
of a tablet; on the reverse is cvno, with a sphinx crouching to the left. 
The type is engraved in ‘‘ Num. Chron.,” vol. xx. p. 157, No. 4. ° 

Mr. Pollexfen also exhibited a small brass coin of Eugenius, of great 
rarity, with the legend vicrorra aveae, and the type of Victory march- 
ing; in the exergue TR (Treveris). A similar coin, found at Rich- 
borough, is engraved in Mr. C. Roach Smith’s account of that place, 

1. vi. 15. 
, Mr. Pollexfen also exhibited a rare coin, in billon, of James IV. of 
Scotland, the remarkable feature of which was the presence of the 
Arabic numeral 4 after the King’s name. It was struck at Edinburgh, 
and has a mullet in the centre of the reverse. 

Captain Archer, of the 60th Rifles, exhibited a small collection of 
Chinese coins, brought by himself from Pekin and Tientsin last year. 
A short account of them was read by J. Williams, Esq., F.S.A., from 
which it appeared that they comprised coins ranging in date from some 
centuries B.c. to the present time. The most remarkable are some 
specimens of the Taou or knife-money, one of Wan Te, an emperor of 
the Chin dynasty, A.p. 555, and some others, marked Pwan Leang and 
Woo Choo, of even earlier date. 

Mr. Evans exhibited some ancient British coins found during the 
present year in various parts of the kingdom, 

1. Of Cunobeline, in gold, 83} grs., found at Lawshall, near Bury St. 
Edmunds. The type is that of Ruding, pl. iv. 2. 

2. Of Cunobeline, in copper, 33 grs., found near Cambridge. Type 
of Ruding, pl. v. 18, but the hammer double-ended. 

8. Uninscribed gold coin, 114 grs., found at Over, Cambridgeshire. 
Type of Lelewel, pl. viii. 23. This, though it has been considered 
to be a Gaulish coin, is probably of British origin. 

4. Uninscribed brass coin, 484 grs., found at Conygore-hill, near Dor- 
chester (Dorset). Type of Ruding, pl. iii. No. 52. 

5. Uninscribed coin in silver, 143 grs., found at Colchester, and now in 
the collection of the Rev. J. H. Pollexfen. Obv., portions of a rude head 
in profile to the right, in front a rosette of pellets and other objects. 
Rev., horse galloping to the right, above an annulet, with a crescent 
below and on each side, below the horse a quatrefoil, beneath its tail a 
V-shaped object, in front a ring ornament, various pellets in the field. 
The type is closely allied to that of the uninscribed coins found at 
Nunney. See “ Num. Chron.,” N.S., vol. i. pl. 1. 

Mr, Vaux exhibited casts of some gold coins struck for Australia ; 
there were only twenty-seven struck off, and twenty-five of them were 
melted down. One of the remaining sets was secured for the British 
Museum. This proposed coinage was to have consisted of pieces con- 
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taining two ounces, one ounce, half an ounce, and a quarter of an ounce 
respectively. On the obverse of each is the legend PorT PHILIP AUSTRA- 
LIA in sunk letters on a wide engine-turned border; the type is a kan- 
garoo sitting up to the right; in exergue, 1853. The legend on the re- 
verse is sunk in the same manner as on the obverse, and consists of the 
words PURE AUSTRALIAN GOLD, and Two oUNCEs, or whatever may be the 
weight of the coin. The central devices are the numerals 2, 1, } and 4. 
On the 2 and 1 are the words Two ouNcEs, and ONE OUNCE, in small 
sunk letters. 

Mr. Evans read a communication from J. Y. Akerman, Esgq., F.S.A., 
“*On an Uninscribed British Coin found by a Gleaner in a Field about 
a mile to the west of Hampstead Norris, Berks.” The coin in question 
is of gold, weighing 94 grs., and is of the type engraved in C. Roach 
Sinith’s Coll. Ant., vol. i. Pl. lvi. 5, from a specimen found at Farley 
Heath, Surrey. Others of the same type have been found at Ruscombe 
and Maidenhead, Berks., Little Milton, Oxon., and at Whaddon Chase. 

Mr. Webster communicated an account of a remarkable medal of 
Queen Elizabeth in gold, which appears to be unique. Its size is 
12} Mionnet’s scale, and the weight nearly 26dwts. On the obverse 
is an elaborately ornamented bust of the Queen, with a very small crown 
upon her head, and holding the orb and sceptre. The legend is, caper 
A LATERE TVO . M° ET. X. M* A DEXTRIS TVIS. ELIZ. REGINA. A w., and on 
the reverse CASTIS . DIADEMA . PERENNE . MINERVA 1602, a female figure 
standing, with dishevelled hair, with one foot on a dragon and the other 
ona snake; above, the sun and the moon, from each of which issues 
a hand supporting a crown. 

Mr. Madden read a paper by R. Stuart Poole, Esq., “ On a New Coin 
of Ancient Italy.” This coin, which is in the British Museum, has till 
now been classed among those of Poseidonia, but appears undoubtedly to 
belong to a city hitherto unknown to numismatists. It is of silver, of small 
size, and bears on the obverse Neptune standing to the right, poising a 
trident in his right hand, and with the chlamys on his extended left arm. 
The legend is araa. On the reverse is a bull to the right, with a flying 
Victory above, the bull apparently human-headed, and the Victory pro- 
bably holding a wreath, The important difference in the type of the 
obverse from that of the coins of Poseidonia is, that Neptune has the 
chlamys only over his left arm instead of over both. The legend may 
be read as either aLBa or ABLA, and the type of the reverse is distinctly 
Campanian, and the inference drawn by the author is that there was 
a city Abla or Alba situate near Poseidonia, and near or within Campania. 
A little to the north of Poseidonia was a Portus Alburnus at the mouth 
of the river Silarus, which divided Campania from Lucania. In the same 
region was Mons Alburnus; and inasmuch as the final “ urnus”’ is not 
radical, Mr. Poole conjectures that the new city Alba was connected 
with the port and the mountain. 

Mr. Madden read a paper, by himself, being “ Remarks in Reply to 
M. Cohen’s Observations on the Explanation of the Letters conos, on, 
troB,’ &c.; M. Cohen having entered somewhat largely into the inter- 
pretation of xx1, KA, KB, KF, &c., on coins. The paper is of so technical 
a nature that it does not admit of an abstract being given that would 
do justice to it. Mr. Madden endeavoured to shew that the views of 
MM Pinder and Friedlaender, corroborated by himself, must not be so 
hastily set aside as they had been by M. Cohen. 
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BATH LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Dec. 5, 1862. The Rev. F. Kitvert, President, in the chair. 

A paper was read by the Rev. Prebendary Scarth, M.A., “ A Morning’s 
Walk in Northumberland, with Notice of the Roman Wall.” The sub- 
ject was illustrated by drawings, and by a large map of the course of 
the wall through Northumberland and Cumberland; of course it pre- 
sents little that is not to ‘be found in Dr. Bruce or Mr. Maclauchlan’s 
books, but the information is ably summarized, and the paper also pays 
a well-merited tribute to the support which the Duke of Northumber- 
land gives to the investigation of perhaps the most remarkable monu- 
ment now existing of the Roman dominion in Britain. 

The Lecturer began by pointing out the exact line of the wall, or 
great northern barrier, and then proceeded to explain its construction. 
This was illustrated by alarge map of the course of the wall and vallum, 
and by sections shewing the profile of the wall and the north ditch, 
together with the earthen rampart that accompanies it on the south. 
The positions of the stations along the line of the wall were also pointed 
out, as well as the road which runs between the wall and the vallum. 

Having first touched upon the ancient historical notices of the wall, 
Mr. Scarth proceeded to point out the mention made of it in later his- 
tory, and especially mentioned the work of Dr. Collingwood Bruce on 
the Roman wall as one of much learning and very accurate and careful 
research. In it he had brought together all that had been said by prior 
historians, and had himself algo personally examined at different times 
the entire course of the wall. But to the Duke of Northumberland we 
were indebted for a most valuable and interesting survey of the whole 
line of the wall from sea to sea; he had caused an accurate survey to 
be made by Mr. Maclauchlan, who had also given with the survey a me- 
moir, which was very valuable, as it contained a minute record of every 
remnant of stone or earthwork that existed along the line. A copy of 
these had been presented by his Grace to the Bath Literary and Scien- 
tific Institution, some time since. These were laid upon the table, and 
the lecturer stated that it was partly in order that the members of 
the Association might know the value of this acquisition, that he had 
chosen the Wall for his subject that evening, and partly that he 
might detail to them the result of personal observations which had been 
made at successive visits to the north, when he had the advantage of 
exploring the barrier under the guidance of friends who were much in- 
terested in the subject and who well knew the country. He would en- 
deavour to compress the result of several successive walks into one, 
although it would be a long one, nearly seventy miles. 

The fortification consisted of three parts—1. The stone wall, strength- 
ened by a ditch on the north side; 2. An earth wall or vallum, to the 
south of the stone wall; 3. Stations, castles, watch-towers and roads, 
for the accommodation of the soldiery, and for the transmission of 
stores. These lie for the most part between the stone wall and the 
earthen rampart. The works proceed from sea to sea, passing right 
across the island; and no doubt at either extremity of the barrier a 
naval force was stationed, and supplies were brought to the garrisons 
on the wall as well by water as by land. The stone wall and the earth 
vallum were generally within sixty and seventy yards of each other; 
the distance, however, varied with the nature of the country, and they 
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were sometimes half a mile apart. In the high grounds of the central 
region they are most widely separated. Midway between the two seas, 
where the country attains a considerable elevation, and is broken and 
mountainous, the stone wall seeks the highest ridges, and the vallum or 
earthwork runs along the valley, but both works, as Dr. Bruce observes, 
are so arranged as to afford each other mutual support. Drawings were 
exhibited of the course of the wall over the high lands, and the vallum 
running beneath, made either from original sketches or from Dr. Bruce’s 
work. 

Some of the stations were described, and a plan was exhibited of their 
gates and internal arrangement.. Burcovicus, or Housesteads, was in- 

_ 8tanced as one of the most remarkable and best preserved, and the 
lecturer also described-that of Amboglanna, now called Birdoswald, and 
said by Lord Carlisle, in his Diary, very faithfully to resemble the sup- 
posed site of ancient Troy. The mile castles which were placed at in- 
tervals of about seven furlongs along the wall, were also noticed, and 
the gates through them, as well as through the stations, by which the 
country to the north of the wall could at any time be entered, and which 
seemed to shew that this barrier was constructed not for defence alone, 
but as a basis of operation against the northern tribes who were hostile 
to the Roman power. 

Mr. Scarth next described the military road which led to the stations, 
and which was protected by the wall and ditch on one side, and by the 
foss and vallum on the other. It could easily be traced at the present 
day in the moorland regions, where the plough could not injure it, and 
was to be recognised, not only by its elevation above the surface, but by 
the finer condition of the herbage which covered it, and generally by 
the sheep-track which ran along the centre of it. This road evinced the 
foresight, as well as the skill, of the Romans. Dr. Bruce observed that 
little more than one hundred years ago the safety of this kingdom was 
imperilled for want of a road from Carlisle to Newcastle, when the Scots 
marched to Carlisle without opposition; and General Wade, who was 
then at Newcastle, declared he could not meet them for want of a road 
that was passable for artillery. After this want had been found out, the 
Government set about constructing the present turnpike road, called the 
Military Way, which runs upon the site of the wall for a great part of 
its course, the materials of the Roman wall having been used to make 
the road, and at the present day the foundation stones of the ancient wall 
may be discerned in places working up through the metal of the road. 

Mr. Scarth also described one of the bridges over the rivers which 
intersect the line of the barrier. The North ‘Tyne cuts the barrier just 
below Cilurnum, now Chesters, and here one of the abutments of the 
Roman bridge had been lately uncovered, by the exertions of John 
Clayton, Esq., on whose property it is situated, and who has given a 
very interesting description of it in one of the papers of the Archa@ologia 
Eliana. This bridge had been built at an early period, and afterwards 
very much enlarged, as two distinct works were plainly to be traced. 
The smaller one was probably due to Agricola, the later one to the 
Emperor Hadrian or Severus. The masonry was excellent, and as per- 
fect as at the time of erection. Drawings, which had been sent to the 
lecturer by the kindness of Dr. Bruce, were shewn, which accurately 
depicted its characteristic features. ‘The bridge seems to have carried 
a wooden platform; the remains of piers are still discernible in the 
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stream. The scenery around Chesters is very agreeable, and Mr. Scarth 
narrated a pleasant visit he had paid to the spot. 

He described the masonry of the wall, and went into the question as 
to the amount of labour bestowed upon it, the number of men employed 
and the probable time needed in the erection of the wall, and the exca- 
vation of the ditches, and their accompanying earthworks. The barrier 
would, probably, have occupied ten thousand men ten years, and be 
completed at a cost of nearly £2,000,000. This gave us some idea of 
the power of Rome, as well as the importance of the acquisition of the 
conquered territory, and the strength of the tribes to the north of the 
wall, The conquest of a part of Caledonia, or rather the nominal sub- 
jection of the Caledonians, had cost the Emperor Severus 50,000 men ; 
but no sooner was his presence withdrawn, and he had removed to the 
country within the barrier, than the tribes beyond were in arms again. 
These were no contemptible enemies, and the barrier manifested this. 

It had been contested by whom was this barrier built P Some ascribed 
it to Hadrian, some to Severus, and it had of late been said to be the 
work of Stilicho in the decline of the empire, but this latter opinion was 
very improbable, as it would appear that it must have been done when 
the power of Rome was in its full vigour. The first line of fortresses 
was due, no doubt, to Agricola, a.p. 79. There was evidence from 
inscriptions, found along the line, that the mile castles were erected by 
Hadrian, and these were evidently contemporary with the wall. The 
date of Hadrian’s visit was a.pD. 120. The earthen vallum seems to 
have been thrown up, probably, at the same time, to protect the wall 
garrison in the rear, and thus the whole island could be permanently 
held so long as this belt of fortress was occupied. If, on the whole, we 
may ascribe the work to the Emperor Hadrian, there is no doubt that 
it was greatly strengthened and perfected by succeeding emperors, and 
especially by the Emperor Severus. Inscriptions still existed upon rocks 
in the ancient quarries from which the stone was taken: one of them 
was very curious, and a drawing of it was exhibited; another had the 
names of the consuls for that year, which fixed the date to the reign of 
the Emperor Severus. The Lecturer also noticed the inscribed stones 
and altars which had been discovered, and exhibited drawings of some 
of them, and mentioned that the ancient Norman keep of the castle at 
Newcastle had been given up by the Corporation of that town to the 
local Society of Antiquaries, as a place of deposit for their museum of 
antiquities, and commended their public spirit as a fitting example to all 
corporate bodies, to whom it was a duty to encourage the careful pre- 
servation of historical remains. He mentioned also the Duke of North- 
umberland’s liberal offer to the Government of this country, if they 
would institute a committee of research for examining the line of the 
barrier, but deeply regretted that his Grace’s noble liberality had been 
declined. If foreign monuments of art were worth collecting, assuredly 
our own historical monuments were entitled to as great respect. The 
northern barrier was a monument such as no other nation could boast. 

In acknowledging the customary vote of thanks, Mr. Scarth observed 
that he only wished some of them who had expressed pleasure at the 
treatment of the subject could have listened to the explanations of the 
modern historian of the Wall, and accompanied him over portions of it, 
as it had been his privilege to do. He lived in hope that as Bath 
abounded in Roman remains, Dr. Bruce might be prevailed upon some 
day to visit the city and examine its features. 
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CHRISTCHURCH ARCHZOLOGICAL AND NATURAL 
HISTORY SOCIETY. 


Sept. 25, 1862. Pursuant to en invitation received from the Rev. 
Frederick W. Baker, Incumbent of Beaulieu, a meeting of the Society, 
conducted by Mr. Druitt, the Secretary, was held at that place on this 
day. Among those present were many of the gentry of the New Forest 
and neighbourhood, amounting to nearly one hundred visitors, 

The members were most hospitably received by Mr. Baker, and 
afterwards accompanied him to the Beaulieu school-room, where a large 
audience was much gratified at hearing a paper by the Incumbent upon 
“The Origin and History of the “Abbey of Beaulieu,” interspersed with 
remarks on the career of many historical persons who had been con- 
nected with the abbey. 

Mr. Baker commenced by reading extracts from the chartulary of the 
abbey (preserved in the British Museum among the Cotton MSS.), and 
specially the account of the foundation of the abbey by King John 
(1204), as an act of atonement to the Cistercian abbots, whom he had 
summoned to meet him at Lincoln and threatened to banish from the 
country. The monarch, it is said, was troubled with a dream that night, 
and the following morning he sent for the abbots, and not only forrave 
them and promised to found a Cistercian abbey, but requested that, 
through their intercession, he might be admitted a brother of the Cis- 
tercian Chapter. He endowed the abbey with several manors in Berk- 
shire, and various remarkable privileges. The original grant of foun- 
dation of King John to the abbots was lately sold in London, on the 
sale of the MSS. of Dr. Bliss, the Registrar of the University of 
Oxford. 

The members of the convent were brought from Waverley, Hants., 
and the abbey was consecrated in the presence of Henry III. and his 
queen, Richard Earl of Cornwall, Prince Edward (afterwards King), 
and many nobles and bishops. 

There were three abbeys founded as offsets from Beaulieu; viz. 
Hales in Gloucestershire, Newenham in Devonshire, and Netley in 
Hants. 

The first person of distinction buried in the abbey was Isabella, 
daughter of Wm. Marshall, Earl of Pembroke, widow of Gilbert de 
Clare, Earl of Gloucester, and first wife of Richard Earl of Cornwall, 
better known as King of the Romans. Her remains have recently been 
discovered in front of the high altar, and a stone which had been 
removed from thence has been discovered to contain the following 
inscription,—HIC . JACET. YSABELLA. PRIMA.V... The rest is wanting, 
but evidently the v is the commencement of vxor. 

Another monumental slab by tradition covered the remains of Queen 
Elinor, mother of King John; but Miss Strickland states that she was 
buried at Fontevraud. 

A carved head has also been preserved as a boss on the roof of the 
refectory, bearing an imperial crown, evidently in commemoration of 
Richard Earl of Cornwall, who was crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle King 
of the Romans, His heart is stated by Leland to have been buried at 
Beaulieu in a marble vase. 

The skeleton of a deformed person was some years since discovered 
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in the chapter-house,—suggesting the question, could this have been 
Edmund first Ear] of Lancaster, known as the Crouk-back ? 

Several abbots of Beaulicu were distinguished men in their day.. The 
second abbot was appointed third Bishop of Carlisle, and built the choir 
of Carlisle. Richard II. appointed the Abbot of Beaulieu (who was his 
private physician) to the see of Llandaff, and afterwards to Worcester. 
And Abbot Skeffington, in the first year of Henry VIII., was made 
Bishop of Bangor, and built the bishop’s palace and cathedral there. 

In 1471 the sanctuary of Beaulieu Abbey was sought by Margaret of 
Anjou a few days previous to the battle of Tewkesbury; and at Beaulieu 
assembled all the chiefs of the Lancastrian party—as her son the Prince 
of Wales, the Duke of Somerset, the Earl of Devonshire, and the Earl 
of Pembroke; where it was determined that the Queen with her son 
should leave for Bath, raise an army in Gloucestershire, and march into 
Wales. They were intercepted at Tewkesbury, where the Queen was 
taken prisoner and the young Prince was slain. 

After this the Countess of Warwick, widow of the King-maker, was 
for several years in sanctuary in Reaulieu. 

Richard III., in the first year of his reign, issued a writ to the Abbot 
of Beaulieu, commanding him to bring in all the muniments by which 
he claimed to have a right of sanctuary. It appears that the Abbot 
proved his right, for in 1498 Perkin Warbeck sought sanctuary after 
his flight from Taunton. Lord Daubeney, however, surrounded the 
place, and at last Warbeck surrendered on promise of life. 

At the dissolution the abbey estates were granted to Wriothesly, Earl 
of Southampton, thence passed to the Dukes of Montagu, and is now 
possessed by the Duke of Buccleuch. 

The following paper, “On Beaulieu and the Cistercian Rule,” pre- 
pared by the Hon. Secretary (the Rev. Mackenzie E. C. Walcott), 
we print at length :— 

“Sir Walter Scott, in one of his Dedicatory Epistles, observes that in treating 
of the Middle Ages we have to ‘glean from musty records and chronicles, the 
authors of which seem perversely to have conspired to suppress in their narratives 
all interesting details, in order to find room for flowers of monkish eloquence, or 
trite reflections upon morals.’ In the case of Beaulieu we have to regret the loss 
of all those documents which would have thrown light upon the inner life of the 
monastery, with one exception. At the end of the chartulary in the British Museum, 
described by the Editors of the Monasticon, there is an imperfect treatise of the time 
of Edward I. (ce. 1300), which has entirely escaped their observation. It contains 
a series of chapters on Matins, on the mode of saying the Hours, on fasting, on 
dinner, on collation and Compline, on blood-letting, on chapters, on refection, on 
food, on beds, &c.; but unfortunately the writer has omitted several chapters 
which were devoted to the illustration of processions, shaving, benediction of dress, 
&c., to diverge into the comparatively unimportant details of ‘faults,’ ‘master of 
the novices,’ ‘visitors,’ ‘preachers,’ &e. The value of this treatise is great, as 
there were many local modifications of the rule; and here it is attached to the 
chartulary. We are enabled to gather a sufficiently clear account of the order of 
services, the food, daily habits and monotonous formality of a Cistercian house, 
It presented, in church, cloister, and hall, a stern precision very unlike the 
creations of the novelist and romance-writer; there was nothing to interest or 
touch the imagination, for the White Monk was an eager farmer at heart and 
a medieval puritan in practice. The decoration and services of the church, the 
diet, and daily living were alike severe, hard, and uninviting. In the former 
the Hours were to be said with a mere pause in the verses of the Psalms, and in 
the prayers and versicles ‘briskly and brietly,’ (breviter et succincté ne Fratres 
amittant devocionem et eorum studium minimé impediatur ...ut in medio versus 
metrum cum pausd servetur, non protrahendo vocem in pausd vel in finem versus). 


Gent. Mac. Vor, CCXIV. K 
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On festivals in Advent and Lent the hymns in the Hours were sung in unison to 
their proper tone. From Easter to the feast of All Saints (Nov. 1) there were two 
daily meals, except on Rogation days, Fridays, the Ember days, and eves of 
Pentecost, St. John Baptist, SS. Peter and Paul, James and Laurence, the As- 
sumption, Bartholomew, Matthew, Simon and Jude, and All Saints. Flesh meat 
was not allowed, but the food might be prepared with fat or lard ( pinguetudine 
carnium), except on Saturdays. From Nov. 1 to Advent they had a milk diet and 

Two kinds of dishes were served daily, but the prior might make an ad- 
dition if he pleased. Wherever there was a Cistercian convent, the brethren were, 
on rare occasions, permitted to dine with a bishop, or in the house of a religious 
or person of high rank, and then to eat what was set before them, in order not to 
be troublesome to their hosts. If any brother offended at table, in eating or helping 
himself, he had to ask pardon while the brethren stood up, and then, on a sign 
from the prior, returned to his seat. Any one desiring to eat or drink out of 
hours received permission from the abbot, and refreshed himself in the presence 
of a companion. Before dinner or supper the sacristan gave a few strokes on 
a bell (campana) ; a second bell (cymbalum) was rung when the food was ready. 
Having washed their hands, at the sound of the prior’s little bell (campanula 
refectorii) the brethren went in. He who repeated the versicles then said 
Benedicite, and the chanter added Oculi omnium or Edant Pauperes, the 
brotherhood giving the Benediction. The servers then went in order, from the 
lowest in hall, to the prior’s table, two tables being arranged and filled, in order 
to avoid the necessity of laying a third. A monk might not change his pittance, 
but could pass it from him on either side. Directly after Compline, when the 
signal for the dormitory had been given, no one might eat or engage in con- 
versation. No monk, unless specially invited, was allowed to enter the infirmary 
or a. The sacristan rang the bell for collation, and after Jube, Domine 
and Noctem quietam, the reader read, and during the lection, at a sign from the 
prior, the brethren drank. Benedicite was then said by the reader, and the 
benediction given by the officer of the week—Largitor omniwm bonorum. The 
president said Adjutorium, and then in silence the brethren went into church, 
where confession and Compline followed; the officer of the week sprinkled them 
with holy water, and they went up to the dormitory singing a hymn to the Virgin. 
They had no mattress or feather-bed (culcitrum), and slept in shirt (camisia), 
tunic, scapular, and girdle, upon straw or sacks of wool. There were four times 
for bleeding—in September, after Christmas-day, after Easter, and the feast of 
St.John Baptist. The brethren who had been bled did not dine in hall, but in 
a separate chamber according to the capabilities of the house, and were allowed to 
eat flesh during two days at dinner, but not at supper. Guests, whether lay or 
religious, were not allowed flesh meat, except in cases of sickness. During tasts 
the brethren were allowed their ordivary two meals, if their toil or a tedious 
journey required it. Women were allowed to be present in the church at a conse- 
cration, on Good Friday, and at sermons, and might follow in a procession. The 
business in Chapter was opened with prayer, and reading from the Calendar and 
Martyrology. ‘The anniversary of a benefactor or deceased brother was observed, 
and discipline administered. Chapters were not to be held daily. 

“ In the church no doubt the rule was observed that no ‘novelties, superfluities, 
or anything curious or remarkable’ in ornament should appear, as in towers, pave- 
ments, glass, tubles, sculptures, pictures, figures, (que dedecerint ordinis honesta- 
tem.—Harl. MS. 3708, tol. 18,) except the crucifix, bells, lights, crosses, or plate. 
Martene gives instances of similar foreign proscriptions of the use of such orna- 
ments, and of the existence of a parclose (clausura) between the monks and the 
lay-brothers. In rare instances, and at a later period, there may have been in- 
fractions of the rule, both in England and on the Continent. We have, however, pro- 
bably lost but little as regards internal decoration by the destruction of the Cister- 
cian minsters, where the ruius, as at Fountains, Netley, Jorevalle, Reivalle, &c., 
remain. 

“In 1212 the monks of Coventry elected as bishop Master Robert of Gloucester, 
and the canons of Lichfield the Abbot of Beaulieu.—(Chron. Prior. de Dunstaple, 
i. 64.) Another instance of an abbot of Beaulieu being disappointed of the mitre 
occurs in the Monasticon. A bad account of Abbot Hugh, afterwards Bishop of 
Carlisle, is given by Leland, (Collect. ii. 346). Giles, Prior of Meritone, became 
a White Monk of Beaulieu.—( Chron. de Dunstaple, i. 206.) 

“ Leland (Collect. iv. 149) mentions the following books in the library of Beau- 
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lieu: —‘ Eadmer de Vit& Anselmi, et Vita Wilfridi Episcopi. Stephanus super 
Ecclesiasticum, Libros Regum, et Parabolas Salomonis. Ioannes Abbas de Ford& 
super Cantiea Canticorum. Damascenus de gestis Barlaam et Josaphat. Libellus 
Candidi Arriani. Libellus Victorini, rhetoris, contra Candidum. Tres libri Clau- 
diani de Statu Anima ad Sidonium Apollinarem. Gislebertus super Epistolas Pauli. 
Prosper de Vita contemplativa et activa.’ 

“ King John visited Beaulieu, May 19, 1206; Dec. 18, 1212, and March 19, 20, 
1213.—(Hardy’s Itin. K. John, Record Publ.) 

“The Royal Commissioners at the dissolution completed their sack to the utter- 
most, for in the reign of Edward VI. the following inventory notices all that re- 
mained of the furniture of a magnificent minster. 

«“* July 20, 6 Edw. VI., Beawley. Imprimis, a chales of sylver with a patent 
parcell gylt. Item, an oyl box of sylver, one bason, and ewer of latten. Item, 4 
candlesticks of brasse, one pair of sensers of brass. Item, one holy waterpot of 
brasse, and the bedmans bell of brasse. Item, 2 bells on the steple. Item, 8 payre 
of vestments with their albes. Item, 2 copes, one of them of blue velvet struked, 
the - of Satten of Briges (Bruges.)’—(Invent. of Ch. Goods, Aug. Office, 
Hants. 

“ We possess no injunctions issued by Bishops of Winchester, and the entries 
in their registers are extremely meagre with regard to Beaulieu. I have found none 
of greater interest than a brief of the King remitting the exaction of wool from 
the Abbot (Orlton, i. 153), and a prohibition of carrying and entering goods within 
the precinct (clausura), (Ibid., fol. 50), the benediction of Abbot R. Midelton by 
‘Simon Accadensis,’ (Wykeham Reg. ii. 282,) and the profession of an Abbot, 
(Ibid. i. 42, b. 232, b). I am unable to say whether in the Bingley Collections, 
which have been in the possession of Sir Thomas Phillipps, Bart., of Middle- 
hill, during the last forty years, there are any important notes, but I am told on 
good authority that in general the MSS. do not contain much more than extracts 
from printed books. Mr. Suckling in his MS. Collections (Add. MSS. Brit. Mus. 
18,489, vols. xiii. xiv.) omits all notice of the place. I have not been able to dis- 
cover in the British Museum any other documents except that which I have already 
noticed, (Nero xiii.,) relating to Beaulieu, and the following brief memoir of the con- 
version of the refectory into the parish church of St. Bartholomew. 

“A writer in a MS. of the Harl. Collection roughly describes the church, and 
adds,—* Anno 1648. The Town consists of the site, circuit, and close of the same 
late monasterie, and of an outside Mannour wherein is Court Leete and Corte 
Barron, and is a special liberty of itself exempt from the new Forest wherein it 
stands, but hath comon therein, and is the inheritance of the rt. hon. Thomas, 
Earl of Southampton, descended to him from his ancestors who purchased the 
same with mult. al. of K. Hen. 8 at the time of the dissolucyon of abbeys, and is 
in length about 5 wiles, and in breadth 3 or 4, there beinge not a freeholder herein 
but all Tenantes for years, except some little Coppyholds and tenants the re- 
mayner of the Mannour, which as they fall are reduced into leaseholds for years, 
because the lord likes not widowes estat, which aunciently appertayned to the 
Coppyholdes. This mannour it is worth, if it were all in possession, £2,600 per Ann., 
besides 2 or 3,000/. woorth of tymber now upon the land as is considered. 

“* Monuments. Ona gravestone at the upp end of the Queir :—Edward Kemp, 6th 
son of Wm. Kempe, Kut., who left Elizabeth his wife, with Thomas, Edward, Francis, 
and Robert their sons, he died 8 March, 1605. His coat in the window at Cymes 
(sic), his late house, is, Gules, 3 garbs and a bordure engrailed, or. His crest, on a 
wreath of his colours, is an Eagle standing upon a garb, or ; his difference, an annulet. ' 
In the roofe in timber is left these armes, the colours decayed :—Arms of Beaulieu 
Abbey ; William of Wyckeham ; a cross engrailed; a cross plain; Ellyott, 1. B. on 
a fesse, or, a crescent, gu., in a frame per pale; the creste a demy-griffyn saliant, or ; 
impaled with Elizabeth Castell; 2. Arg., three castles with three towres (9); the 
crest a leopard head, arg. Both dead. It appeares on her gravestone she died the 
wife of Nicholas Gregory, b. May 1634.’—(Harl. MS. 982, 40, al. 90, b.)” 


After the reading of Mr. Baker's paper, the party partook of lunch in 
a new school-room which has recently been built at Beaulieu under the 
care of Mr. Ferrey, architect, at the expense of the Duke of Buccleuch, 
the present owner of the abbey, and was opened for the first time on 
this occasion. 
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The visitors then inspected the remains of the abbey under the 
guidance of the Incumbent, including the guest-house, the refectory (now 
used as a church), the site of the minster, and of the cloisters, the 
dormitory, chapter-house, and other relics of the ancient buildings. 
The vast groundplan of the church was ingeniously indicated by boys 
placed with flags on the site of each pillar, buttress, &c., and a good 
idea was thus given of the extent of the building. 

After sunset the visitors took tea and coffee at the rectory, and then 
returned, having spent a most pleasant and interesting day, and re- 
ceived from their host every possible kindness and attention. 


LEICESTERSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCHZ0- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Nov. 24, 1862. The Rev. Rosert Burnany, M.A., in the chair. 

The following gentlemen were unanimously elected honorary members 
of the Society: —The Rev. E. Trollope, M.A., F.S.A., Leasingham ; 
Thomas Wright, Esq., M.A., F.S.A.; Edward Levien, Esq., F.S.A., 
British Museum. . 

The usual exhibition of antiquities, &c., comprised, among other 
articles of much interest, the following:—By Mr. North: Remains of 
Roman and other pottery, &c., lately discovered in making excavations 
preparatory to the erection of new buildings by Messrs. T. Crick and 
Son, upon ground behind their present premises in Southgate-street, 
Leicester. They consisted of pieces of Samian ware, having embossed 
patterns; the necks of several ampulle, or earthenware bottles, one of 
peculiar form, two sides of the neck having been pressed together by 
the finger and thumb of the potter when the clay was soft, and so two 
openings formed into the interior of the bottle, a large one near the 
handle for pouring the liquor into the bottle or jug, and a small one 
answering to the modern spout, through which to pour it out. A small 
vessel of Samian ware quite plain, three inches in diameter and two 
inches in height, having the potter’s mark, errN., impressed upon the 
bowl inside. In addition to these remains of Roman pottery, which 
were found about eighteen feet below the present surface, a piece of 
medieval pottery and a small vessel of the ware known amongst col- 
lectors as the “ Derby Biscuit China,” the art of making which has been 
lost for many years, were turned up. Not many yards to the north of 
the ground here indicated, a portion of a Roman pavement was discovered 
many years ago. Above these marks of the habitation of the Roman, 
and within three feet of the present surface, were found several wooden 
coffins containing human bones; respecting these Mr. North regretted 
he could give no information, they having been again covered by the 
workmen before they had been inspected by any one competent to give 
an opinion as to their date or origin. Adjoining the ground where these 
were found stands a portion of an old building traditionally said to have 
belonged to the Guild of Corpus Christi, and to have been inhabited by 
the Guild priests, which suggested the question, Could this burial-ground 
have been connected with their establishment ? 

By Mr. Jacques, Birstall: A small hexagonal dish of Limoges painted 
enamel, about six inches in diameter, and two inches in height. In the 
bowl appeared the Virgiu and Child, with the inscription MARIA , MATER. 
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pEJ. This, like all the painted enamels for which Limoges was so 
famous, was upon copper, and belonged to that period of the art now 
known as the Fine Style, the peculiarities of which mark the enamels of 
that school produced between about the years 1530 and 1580. The 
dish formerly belonged to the Strawberry-hill collection. To shew 
different styles of the art of enamelling, Mr. Jacques further exhibited 
a small dish of Chinese enamelled ware, very curious and rare, and 
a small box or casket, enamelled, of the French school of the time of 
Louis Quatorze; also a watch with enamelled face and elegantly chased 
gilt case, of the same period as the last-mentioned article (Louis XIV.) 
The works which appeared of a more recent date had the name of the 
maker, ‘“‘ Ardriot a Paris, 312.”—The Virgin and Child carved in ivory. 
The Virgin standing and holding in her arms the infant Saviour, who 
had fruit in His hand, the right arm being unfortunately broken off. 
The figure of the Virgin was about seven inches high; her robes had 
been richly coloured, and her hair, which was loose and flowing, had been 
golden; remains of colour and gold were still visible. Judging from 
the seraph which aided in adorning the base upon which the Virgin stood, 
this exquisite carving must be the work of the end of the fifteenth or the 
beginning of the following century’ It probably formerly belonged to 
a shrine or to a more ordinary tomb.—Two small chasings in silver 
about two inches and a half square, the one representing the Creation, 
the Deity standing with outstretched arms, whilst around were grouped 
various animals; the other, the bringing of the beasts of the field and 
fowls of the air unto Adam to see what he would call them (Genesis ii. 19), 
where the Creator and Adam were represented with the creatures passing 
in review before them. The mark upon silver [A] [B]. 

By Mr. G. C. Neale: A very beautiful carving of the Fall of our First 
Parents, upon which Mr. Neale read the following remarks :— 

“T have great pleasure in exhibiting an ancient ivory carving, in alto relievo, of 
Adam and Eve, at that crisis of their history denominated ‘The Fall.’ It would, 
I think, be an injustice to the school in which this interesting work was d. signed, 
or to the skill of the artist who executed it, to pass it by without especial notice. 
We have before us the first six verses of the third chapter of Genesis, not written 
in verse or painted on canvas, but carefully and artistically carved on ivory. The 
subject is of too sacred a character to be styled allegorical ; we must classify it with 
the numerous Scripture hist: rical works which emanated from the Italian, Flemish, 
and Spanish schools in medieval times. Our first parents are here represen:ed 
standing one on each side of the tree of knowledge, round the stein of which is 
coiled the fatal deceiver. Rich foliage and tempting fruit cluster in the boughs 
above, whilst Death, symbolized by the human skull, lies significantly at the feet of 
the guilty pair. The serpent is rudely carved; the termination of the tail is obtuse 
and of a dart-like form ; the head, protruding from the tree, is heavy and coarse, the 
mouth distended, apparently in the act of speaking. I am indebted to A. W. 
Franks, Esq., of the British Museum, for an opinion which I now give. He 
considers the work to be Flemish or Italian, and to date about the latter end of the 
sixteenth century, but having given his attention mainly to carvings of an earlier 
period, he did not like to speak confidently. I am inclined to think it is Flemish, 
from the literal apple-like form of the fruit. The ebony frame, which is probably 
of a later period, is handsome and appropriate ; the mouldings are good, and it is 
surmounted by two cherubims embracing. The size of the ivory section measures, 
after being squared, eight inches long, five broad, and two thick. We conclude 
from these dimensions that the animal to which it belong:d must have been of 
colossal size. The figures have never been separated from the plaque, but are 
carved out of one solid piece. The architecture, if I may be allowed so to call it, 
the proportions and beauty of the human frame, the easy position of the figures, 
the contrast between the muscular, sharp, angular development of the male, and 
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the rounded and delicate form of the female figure, are all details worthy of 
criticism and attention. The slight inclination and peculiar position of the heads 
indicate guilt and shame, and in the sad expression of the features we can trace 
sorrow and remorse. The female figure has unfortunately lost a hand, and the 
features have suffered several slight mutilations, not accidental, but the result of 
a vulgar morbid taste, unhappily still too common, to injure and destroy what is 
beautiful and rare.” 

By Mr. Henry Goddard: Some additional Romano-British or Anglo- 
Saxon remains, found near Butt Close-lane, Leicester, consisting of 
a circular ring fibula, with moveable pin attached; a small oval fibula, 
the outer circle of which was formerly filled with enamel, or a vitreous 
paste, portions of which still remained (the pin of this was missing) ; 
portions of clay beads, and a bead of stone about an inch in diameter. 

By Mr. Firn: A piece of continental carving in wood, consisting of 
a group of eleven figures representing the Entombment. It was made 
to hang upon a hook in a wall, there being a staple behind for that 
purpose. It was what is termed a pieta.—A model of the head and 
bust of a man in complete plate armour. 

At the close of the exhibition, Mr. James Thompson called the atten- 
tion of the Society to the state of the excavations at Wroxeter, and read 
an extract from Mr. C. Roach Smith’s letters in the GenrLEmMan’s 
Maeazrne”, in which he urges strongly the propriety of all the Archeo- 
logical Societies in the country impressing upon the Government the 
claims of those national antiquities, of which ancient Uriconium is 
certainly one of the most valuable and surprising, and in which he 
shews the great need there is for the pecuniary help of all interested in 
the past history of their country, in order to carry on the excavations 
there. It was resolved that a memorial to the Government upon the 
subject of a grant, in aid of the operations now being carried on, should 
be prepared, and if thought desirable, adopted at the next meeting of 
the Society. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Dee. 3, 1862. Joun Hoveson Hinnez, Esq., in the chair. 

Dr. Bruce produced rubbings of the two altars recently found at 
Benwell*, shewing clearly that v LP, as suggested by Mr. Clayton, 
was the correct reading. If, however, the general Ulpius Marcellus 
had been meant, he would have been designated as legate; and the stone 
also speaks of a plurality of emperors. But there was a jurist of the 
name, the legal adviser of Antoninus Pius; he flourished during the 
period of Aurelius and Verus, who were both Augusti in the years161— 
169. There may be some connexion between the jurist and the judiciis 
of the inscription. The jurist seems distinct from the soldier of the 
reign of Commodus. 

The Chairman observed that the fact may be as Dr. Bruce states, but 
that the subject admits of argument. 

Mr. Longstaffe remarked that the coins of Delianus, a usurper in 
Gaul, which were exhibited at the last meeting, are, as he has found, far 
from being common, and he was struck with the fact that no less than 
three specimens occur in so small a collection as that produced by the 
diggings at Benwell. ‘ 
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The Chairman read a letter from Mr. Coulson to Wm. Cuthbert, 
Esq., of Beaufront, announcing that the diggings at Corbridge, under 
the auspices of the latter gentleman, have been rewarded by the dis- 
covery of a small votive altar to the god Vetturius. 

Mr. Longstaffe made the following remarks on an old Newcastle inn, 
which is now about to be pulled down :— 


“Tt may be well to call attention, as a matter of local record, to the impending 
destruction of the old stone house at-the foot of the Butcher Bank, called the Nag’s 
Head Inn. Like many other of the better houses of the Newcastle burgesses it 

good carvings; and this circumstance, with its material, joined to a 
certain quaint and gloomy aspect, has given to it a celebrity not altogether justi- 
fied, tradition having claimed the house as the resting-place of a king, and as the 
mansion of mayors, before the use of the residence in the Close. Whether kings 
would sleep at a common hostelry is, perhaps, questionable; at all events, we have 
the evidence of the three Norwich travellers of 1634, that the house was already 
an inn, at a time, be it remarked, not long after its erection, its architecture being 
of the debased style which characterized the commencement of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The writers identify it by speaking of it as opposite a neat cross, which 
could only be the Cail or Scale Cross; and they were struck by its unusual charac- 
ter, when they breakfasted and took horse at it. The host was a Mr. Leonard Carr, 
who or a successor of the same name, although he was never mayor, seems to have 
been of considerable consequence, and to have fallen into trouble for his loyalty. 
The articles against him may be seen in Bourne; and his memory still lives in 
Newcastle by the (now sorely reduced) charity which, in 1658, he charged upon this, 
his capital messuage, in the Butcher’s Bank, three houses on the east of it, and 
the house on the west of it. The tour of 1634 has twice been printed; but per- 
haps a portion of it may, in connexion with the subject, be reproduced with ad- 
vantage:—‘ The towne is surrounded with a strong and fayre built wall, with many 
towers thereon. It hath seven gates, and is governed by a mayor (Mr. Cole), then 
fat and rich, vested in a sack of sattin, and twelve aldermen. The last mayor (Sir 
Lionel Maddison), and now recorder (Sir Thos. Riddel) did both endure knighthood 
{whereby their pockets would be considerably lightened] in his Majestie’s late pro- 
gresse. Then did we take a view of the Market-place, the Towne Hall, the neat 
crosse, over against which almost is a stately princelike freestone inn (Mr Leonard 
Carr’s), in which we tasted a cup of good wine. Then, taking a view of the four 
churches in the towne, and breaking our fast in that fayre inne, we hastened to 
take horse, and now are we ready to take our leaves of the progresse way, having 
no stomaches for Tweed nor those inhabitants.’ If it be thought that James or 
Charles might prefer the warmest welcome—that of an inn—then four progresses 
might appear to admit of claims for a visit to the Nag’s Head; viz., that of 1603, 
when James, on his entrance to England, stayed three days here, and so trans- 
ported the inhabitants that they bore all the charges of his household; that of 
1617, when the King revisited his native land; that of 1633, when on their journey 
to Scotland, Charles, accompanied by Bishop Laud and many nobles, was enter- 
tained by the magistrates and town, and also returned this way; and that of 1639, 
when in his march against the Covenanters the same unfortunate monarch was 
magnificently entertained, and stayed here twelve days. In the progress of 1603, 
however; we have it in evidence that James was entertained at the house of Sir 
George Selby, ‘the King’s host.’ As to 1617, I have no means, in the libraries of 
Newcastle, of consulting the well-known book of Nichols on the Royal Progresses, 
and | am sorry that I cannot at present throw further light on the tradition, which, 
however, will not prevent the house from giving way toa more useful purpose than 
that of a decayed tavern.” 


Mr. Edward Spoor presented several rubbings, by his son, from im- 
portant monumental brasses in churches of Suffolk and Essex—Horks- 
ley in Essex, and Stoke and Nayland in Suffolk. 

A conversation followed respecting the commemoration of the jubilee 
of the Society, and co-operation with the British Association at their 
next visit to Newcastle, but no definite conclusion was arrived at, and 
the matters stand over for further consideration. 
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SUFFOLK AND NORFOLK ARCHZZOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


Oct. 2, 1862. The Suffolk and Norfolk Archeological Societies 
held a meeting at the border town of Beccles. 

The members of the Societies, and other friends, assembled in the 
Council Chamber, and the room was crowded. On the table were 
placed all the most curious and interesting ancient charters and records 
relating to the Corporation of Beccles Fen, and other principal endow- 
ments of the town; a selection of ancient books from the church library, 
as well as several contributed by John Kerrich, Esq., the Rev. S. 8. 
Warmoll, and others; an autograph folio volume written by William 
Fiske, about 1640; the original autograph diary of Edmund Bohun, 
Esq., temp. William and Mary, with an illustrated copy of the printed 
edition ; and a commonplace-book, from the library of Tom Martin, of 
Palgrave. There were also extensive and curious collections of ancient 
seals and rings, caskets, celts, and reliquaries; the sacramental cups 
(1570) of St. Michael’s Church, Beccles, and of the Congregational 
church, (1690). A jug and other pottery from St. Alban’s Abbey, and 
tapestry from Tring-park, the residence of Nell Gwynn, were contri- 
buted by the Rev. J. Yelloly. Among the most remarkable objects 
exhibited were also a case of antique rings and personal ornaments, by 
W.Whincopp, Esq., of Woodbridge ; a gold ring (found at Tannington) 
by Sir Shafto Adair; some bronze ring-money, found at Hunstanton, 
in Norfolk—by G. Edwards, Esq. ; a collection of very fine celts in stone 
and bronze—by Mr. Spalding, of Westleton ; a series of copies of antique 
caskets of various ages, and a case of interesting ring fibula, &c., several 
of which were found at Dunwich, Leiston, Ringsfield, &c.— by the Rev. 
S. B. Turner. There were various specimens of ancient sword and 
knife-hafts in ivory and silver, and one of brass, found in the river 
Waveney. C. Dashwood, Esq., contributed a series of miniatures of 
the Pettus and other old Norfolk families, including a curious locket 
containing miniatures of Oliver Cromwell and his wife. H. W.R. Davey, 
Esq., of Worthing, sent an interesting series of municipal and other 
seals, Around the room were a variety of curious sabres, Sir Robert 
Walpole’s rabbit-gun, and other articles, contributed by John Kerrich, 
Esq.; who also exhibited an extremely rare Anglo-Roman gold orna- 
ment, found at Geldeston. There were also. fossils from the railway 
cutting at Weston, and from the escarpment now going on at Dunburgh- 
hill, Geldeston ; a supposed original portrait of Shakspeare, sent by 
T. Sanders, Esq., of Lowestoft; and a variety of rubbings and drawings 
illustrative of local objects. A portrait of Sir John Leman, Lord Mayor 
of London, and founder of the Beccles Free School, was exhibited by 
the Rev. G. O. Leman, as well as another full-length (unknown) portrait 
from the gallery of Mr. Leman’s ancestor, Sir Robert Naunton, at 
Letheringham, accompanied by the venerable Alderman’s signet-ring 
and seal, and a manuscript of Sir Robert Naunton’s, Fragmenta Regalia. 

Loxp Artuur Hervey, President of the Suffolk Society, having taken 
the chair, directed attention, among other things, to two very curious 
objects which he had observed in the Assembly Room. The one was 
the bust of a Roman emperor, which beside its intrinsic value, was 
especially interesting from the fact of its having been given by Pope 
Leo X. to Cardinal Wolsey, for the decoration of his palace at Hampton 
Court. The other object was an eagle which had been shot in the 
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neighbourhood four or five years ago. He had not been until now 
aware that the king of birds was still to be seen in that part of the 
country. There was also in the room a supposed original portrait of 
Shakspeare, bearing the date 1603. It had belonged to the family of 
the gentleman who exhibited it nearly a century, and had always been 
considered an original portrait. He would also like to call their atten- 
tion to a little book which he had placed on the table that morning. It 
was the only extant copy of Tyndale’s translation of the book of Jonah. 
Many of them were doubtless aware that it had long been a matter of 
dispute among antiquaries, whether Tyndale had ever translated the 
book of Jonah, and several treatises had been written to prove the 
contrary. Last year, however, whilst examining some old books which 
his father had given him, he had accidentally found this volume, which 
would put at rest any further dispute upon the subject. It had long been 
in the possession of his family, and contained the handwriting of Sir 
William Hervey, who lived in the time of Charles I. He could not sit 
down without adverting to the peculiar interest which attached itself to 
those border. meetings, from the features of the country pointing out the 
division which nature herself had interposed between the “ north-folk” 
and the “ south-folk.”’ It required very little imagination, when standing 
on the cliff overhanging the Waveney, to picture to oneself the time 
when the sea came up and separated the two counties. 

His Lordship then called upon Mr. Tymms, the Hon. Secretary of the 
Suffolk Society, to read a communication from Mr. Charnock “‘ On the 
Etymology of Beccles.” In this paper several new derivations of the 
name were suggested, but the writer considered that the two most pro- 
bable were that from Beata Ecclesia, proposed by the late Rev. A. 
Suckling, or that from the Norman belle eglise. This gave rise to some 
discussion ; and the Rev. J. Bulwer read the opinion of the late Rev. W. 
Spurdens on the same subject :— 

“There was, as usual” (he said), “an ancient family who had possessions here at 
the time when surnames began to be derived from possessions, and who assumed 
from them the name of ‘ De Beccles.’ When this family wrote their names in Latin 
they called themselves ‘ de Bello Clivo :’ of these, Alanus de Beccles, whose name is 
conspicuous in the controversy between the Pope and Groteste Bishop of Lincoln, is 
as commonly called by one name as the other. It is plain that the family regarded 
their name taken from the town, as derived from the situation of the ‘ Fair Cliff’ 
overhanging the Waveney. In those times this was the traditionary interpretation 
of Beccles in the Domesday Book; and the time preceded the erection of the 
present fine ecclesiastical edifice.” 

S. W. Rix, Esq., then read a paper “ On the Antiquities of Beccles.” 
After referring to the probable origin of the town, Mr. Rix expressed 
his surprise at the conclusions arrived at by Mr. Charnock and Mr. 
Spurdens respecting the etymology of the name Beccles, which he 
thought must be either of Saxon or Celtic derivation. He pointed out 
various evidences of the Saxon origin of the place, in the arrangement 
and names of the streets, &c. He mentioned the probable existence of 
a beacon here in ancient times, although he regarded the “rude and 
lofty watch-tower” of Suckling as an embellishment. Mr. Rix re- 
marked that a beacon post and cresset would have been a more ap- 
propriate symbol for the municipal Corporation than the porch of the 
parish church, very beautiful as that is. He traced the rising prosperity 
of Beccles after the Conquest as shewn, among other circumstances, by 
the existence of the numerous guilds whose common hall was on the 
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spot in which the present meeting was held. The manor-house, and 
some other specimens of our older domestic architecture were then 
pointed out, and a description given of the sites of St. Peter’s Chapel 
and Endgate Church. After mentioning the Hermitage, the Hospital 
Chapel, and a supposed similar building near St. Ann’s Bridge, Mr. Rix 
adverted to the parish church of St. Michael, and read several extracts 
from wills of the inhabitants in the fifteenth century, which alluded to 
the edifice, and illustrated ceremonies performed there, or in accordance 
with the Roman Catholic faith and ritual. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Rix’s paper the meeting adjourned to the 
parish church. After inspecting the exterior of the edifice and the 
singular crypt under the west end, and especially admiring the beautiful 
south porch, noticing the windows of unusual width which had been 
regarded as formerly entrances to transept chapels, but one at least of 
which was apparently the position of a porch to the earlier church, some 
traces of a confessional chapel adjoining the roodloft staircase, and the 
sculptured panels at the east end, several of which were defaced by 
Dowsing’s hammer, the party entered the building, where a consider- 
able number of inhabitants had assembled. Mr. Rix then, at the re- 
quest of Lord A. Hervey, described the position of the niches, piscinas, 
windows, &c., which were disclosed by the removal of the plaster in the 
course of the late repairs. He then referred to the fittings, observing 
that the font was correctly described by Mr. Suckling as “small and 
plain,” and pointed out a singular error fallen into by that accomplished 
autiquary, who mentions that in 1470 a testator gave a legacy to repair 
‘magni fontis,” (the great font), the words being, beyond a doubt, 
‘magni pontis,” (the great bridge). Having noticed the Rede monu- 
ment, often removed, mutilated, and now placed within the altar rails, 
and the hatchment of Ralph Brownrigg, whose connection with Bishop 
Brownrigg, of Exeter, is a desideratum, Mr, Rix added a word or two 
about the position of the steeple, observing that stability was, no doubt, 
the main consideration in determining its position, though architects of 
the olden time may have anticipated Ruskin, in noticing the advantage, 
as to apparent height, of a detached campanile. 

Lord Arthur Hervey and a party of visitors then inspected, in the 
house of Mr. George Woolnough, in the New Market, the ribbed and 
ornamented ceiling, and the enrichment of a chimney-piece bearing the 
arms of Queen Elizabeth, with the date 1589. 

The meeting next repaired to the Assembly Room, where an elegant 
déjeuner had been prepared. After the luncheon, his Lordship said he 
could not leave Beccles without expressing the thanks of the Societies 
to the Mayor and Corporation, for the kind manner in which they had 
granted the use of the Council Chamber and Assembly Room, and per- 
mitted their insignia and records to be exhibited for the gratification of 
the meeting. 

In the afternoon there was an excursion to Gillingham Church, when 
that remarkable building was carefully inspected, and some account of its 
ancient history read by the Rev. C. R. Manning, of Diss. The Rev. 
John Farr, the rector, exhibited the ancient registers, and a portion of 
the ancient roodscreen, upon which is an inscription inviting the prayers 
of the faithful “for the soule of John Cordra, and the good life” of his 
survivors. 

Admiral Eden invited the party into the Hall, to view the original 
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pictures of Lord Keeper Bacon, Lord Bacon, his illustrious son, and Sir 
Butts Bacon, with other interesting matters. 

The party returned, through Beccles, to Rose-hall, where a paper was 
read by Mr. Tymms, including an unpublished letter from Piers Garneys 
to his feoffees in trust, about a suit with the Abbot of Bury for the 
possession of “ Jeralds hill” and other property connected with the 
manor of Rose-hall. 

They next visited Barsham Church—where a paper was read by the 
rector, the Rev. John Yelloly. After an inspection of the edifice and of 
the remains of a Norman font lately brought to light, beneath the founda- 
tions of the present one, the meeting broke up. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 


Nov. 28, 1862. The first meeting of the eighty-third session of this 
body was held in the Royal Institution, Mr. D. Larne, Vice-President, 
in the chair. The office-bearers for the ensuing year were elected as 
follow :— 

President.—His Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, K.G. 

Vice-Presidents—Mr. James T. Gibson-Craig, Mr. Cosmo Innes, 
Mr. Joseph Robertson. 

Councillors. — Right Hon. Lord Elcho, Mr. George Patton, Dr. 
Robert Paterson, Mr. D. Milne Home, Professor J. Y. Simpson, Mr. 
W. F. Skene, Professor William Stevenson, Mr. J. Hill Burton, Mr. 
William Forbes. 

Secretaries.—Mr. John Stuart, Dr. J. Alex. Smith. 

Secretaries for Foreign Correspondence.—Mr. David Laing, Mr. J. 
M. Mitchell. 

Treasurer.—Mr. T. B. Johnston. 

Curators of the Museum.—Mr. Francis Abbott, Mr. J. Drummond. 

Librarian.—Mr. George Seton. 

Auditors.—Mr. Alex. Bryson, Mr. G, A. Jamieson. 

The following gentlemen were elected honorary members, viz.,— 
Prince Lucien Bonaparte and Dr. Frederick Keller of Zurich. Mr, 
Walter Elliot, of Wolfelee, was elected a Fellow. 

Mr. Laing, after reading a list of the members who have died during 
the past year, made some remarks regarding those who had taken a 
prominent part in the affairs of the Society; and, on his suggestion, his 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales was elected an honorary member 
by acclamation. 

Mr. Stuart read the annual report of the Keeper of the Museum, from 
which it appeared that from Dec. 1861, to Oct. 1862, the Museum had 
been visited by 72,367 individuals; and that the collection in the Mu- 
seum had been increased by the addition of 291 articles—partly by pur- 
chase and partly by donation—and ninety-four coins and medals; while 
sixty-five volumes had been added to the Library. Among the more 
important donations, those from the Duke of Hamilton, James Farrer, 
Esq., M.P., Dr. J. A. Smith, D. Balfour, Esq., of Balfour, C. T. 
Newton, Esq., British Museum, Robert Reid, Esq., of Shanghai, and 
treasure-trove from the Exchequer, were noticed. 

The Secretary reported that during the past year the Society had lost, 
by death, two honorary members and seven Fellows; and that during 
the same period there had been elected sixteen new members. 
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Dec. 8. Mr. Cosmo Inyes, Vice-President, in the chair. 

Mr. David Laing read an interesting and elaborate paper on the 
‘ Antiquities of Edinburgh.” He expressed regret that the Society, 
during its existence of fourscore years, should have paid comparatively 
little regard to the objects of antiquity connected with Edinburgh, and 
under the daily observation of its members. If they excepted the re- 
moval of the several gates, the porch of Holyrood, and the market cross, 
the old town eighty years ago remained very much in the same state in 
which it had existed for upwards of two centuries. But since the esta- 
blishment of the Society in 1780, the town had been wholly changed, and 
until recent times very little had been done to preserve plans or views 
of interesting buildings destroyed by fire, or swept away in opening up 
new streets and other improvements. This remark, however, did not 
apply to individual members, as there were some memorable exceptions. 
Mr. Robert Chambers had given them “ Traditions of Edinburgh,” 
1825 ; “ Account of Remarkable Fires,” 1824; “ Minor Antiquities,” 
1233; and more recently “ Edinburgh Papers,” full of curious and 
amusing information. The more systematic and important work of Dr. 
Daniel Wilson, ‘“‘ Memorials of Edinburgh in the Olden Time,” was well 
known. Mr. James Skene of Rubislaw, the oldest living member of the 
Society, occupied himself some half a century ago in drawing old and 
remarkable buildings throughout Scotland, and his sketches and draw- 
ings connected with Edinburgh, Leith, and vicinity alone formed three 
volumes of much interest. Mr. James Drummond, R.S.A., their cura- 
tor, was likewise increasing from day to day a large and charming col- 
lection of his own drawings in the most artistic style of the old buildings 
in Edinburgh. 

Mr. Laing said, that in venturing to make some remarks on the an- 
tiquities of the city, it was not a subject new to him, inasmuch as many 
years ago he undertook to prepare “‘ Historical Notices’’ to illustrate the 
earlier plans and views of Edinburgh. For this purpose he spent much 
time in the Council Chambers examining the old Council records, &c., 
but, in consequence of the death of the intended publisher before the 
work was actually commenced, the scheme fell to the ground, and he 
had never felt inclined to resume it. At the present meeting he had 
been requested to say something on the antiquities of Edinburgh ; but it 
was not very easy, within the space of an hour, to treat a subject which 
was capable of being amplified to almost any extent, and he therefore 
must content himself with reading only a portion of his paper. All that 
he now proposed was to take some notice of the principal buildings, in 
order to give what might be called a general view of the city as it ex- 
isted in former times. 

Mr. Laing, after remarking that there was no evidence of the Romans 
having ever occupied the site of Edinburgh, however suitable it may 
have been for a place of defence or fortification,—the Roman road from 
Inveresk to Cramond having skirted the north side of the town towards 
the Forth,—proceeded to trace the history of the city, so far as ascer- 
tainable from authentic sources. He referred to the Castle, and to 
Queen Margaret’s Chapel, which was perhaps the earliest architectural 
remain in that part of the country, as also to the ruins of the old church 
recently discovered on the demolition of part of the square to make way 
for contemplated improvements. For a popular and interesting account 
of the historical events connected with the Castle, he referred to Mr. 
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Grant’s “ Memorials of the Castle of Edinburgh.” After noticing some 
of the suburban localities, Mr. Laing referred to the city itself, and ex- 
pressed regret that we had no trustworthy views of it during the fifteenth 
or sixteenth centuries. The large plan or bird's-eye views of the city by 
James Gordon, minister of Rothiemay, in 1647, and engraved in Holland, 
was peculiarly valuable for its minute accuracy. We were also indebted 
to Gordon for four interesting views of the Castle, Parliament House, 
Heriot’s Hospital, and Holyrood. On the present occasion, in addition 
to Mr. Drummond’s drawings, and an interesting painting of the Castle 
by Alexander Runciman, belonging to Mr. J. T. Gibson-Craig, he (Mr. 
Laing) had brought together a large volume of the older plans and 
views, along with various drawings by David Allan, Alexander Nas- 
myth, Daniel Somerville, Walter Geikie, Mr. J. F. Williams, and other 
artists. These drawings would be exhibited in the Museum, and would 
remain on view for eight days. 

Mr. Laing, after remarking on the rapidity with which the older 
buildings of the city had of late given way to the progress of modern 
improvement, adverted in order to the antiquities of the West Port, the 
West Bow, St. Giles’s Church, and the Old Tolbooth, with regard to 
which he controverted the view that it had been at one time used not 
only as a prison, but also as the Parliament House, Town-hall, and 
Court of Session. He then gave some interesting particulars of the 
present Parliament House, commenced in 1633; a curious abstract of 
the accounts for which had been furnished to him by Mr. Adan, city 
accountant. He remarked that the great painted glass window, with 
an emblematic figure of Justice in the midst of smoke, was an atrocity 
which it might be well to have removed. After describing the Nether 
Bow Port and its vicinity, the Cowgate Port, the accesses to the south, 
and the Greyfriars’ Kirk, Mr. Laing noticed the fortunate purchase by 
the town in 1618 of ten acres on the rising ground south of the Grass- 
market called the “ High Riggs.” In 1627, when the arrangements 
for erecting Heriot’s Hospital were under consideration, it was found 
that the houses in Gray’s Close, Cowgate, originally destined for the 
hospital, required so much alteration that it would be advisable to fix 
on some other locality, and it was happily suggested that a portion of 
the High Riggs might be suitable for that purpose. On the 22nd of 
June, 1627, the six acres enclosed within the town-wall were purchased, 
and the plan was accordingly proposed for this site by William Wallace, 
King’s master-mason. The work was commenced in March, 1628, but 
was not completed till June, 1659. The remaining portion of the High 
Riggs outside the city wall was granted in feu to the cordwainers or 
shoemakers of Portsburgh, which had been erected into a barony. 
About the middle of last century portions of the ground now occupied 
by the increasing population of Lauriston were feued for villas to Messrs. 
Keir, Scott, Ramsay, and others. His father having bought what was 
called Ramsay-lodge and ground at Lauriston, and he having resided 
there more than half his life, he mentioned this to shew with what 
tenacity names of places were retained after the parties named were 
completely forgotten. He remembered long ago trying to find out how 
Lady Lawson’s Wynd got its name, but the oldest inhabitants could 
give him no information. But after his local interest on the subject had 
ceased, he found some notices in the protocol books of the Canongate 
which might clear up the point. He found a grant of sasine of the 
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lands of Hieriggs by James Towers, of Innerleith, to Mr. Richard 
Lawson, Justice-Clerk, in 1494; and in 1514 the name of Janet El- 
phingstone, relict of the late Mr. Lawson, of Hieriggs, occurred ; and 
here, no doubt, they had the lady whose name was affixed to what may 
have been a thoroughfare leading from Portsburgh to the south side of 
Edinburgh. Mr. Laing concluded with some notice of the foundation 
of the New Town, the bridges, and other comparatively modern im- 
provements. 

At the close of Mr. Laing’s paper, the company proceeded to the 
library to witness an extremely interesting display of views of the city 
and its antique buildings, consisting not only of Mr. Laing’s own large 
collection, but of Mr. Drummond’s numerous and beautiful drawings ; 
as also Runciman’s picture of the Castle, kindly lent by Mr. James 
Gibson-Craig ; the volume of drawings by Somerville, the property of 
Mr. George B. Robertson, &c. As above stated, the whole collection re- 
mained on view to the public for eight days, and attracted a very large 
concourse of visitors. 


YORKSHIRE PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Dec. 2, 1862. The Rev. Canon Harcovrr in the chair. 
Mr. Rowntree, Bootham, York, was elected a member of the Society. 
The Rev. J. Kenrick then said,— 


“IT wish to say a few words in reference to the subject of waxed tablets said to 
have been found in a gold mine in Transylvania, which I brought before our last 
monthly meeting *. I then said, that the offer of waxed tablets to Sir Frederick 
Madden, for purchase by the British Museum, was subsequent to the publication 
of Professor Massmann’s book. I am informed by Sir Frederick that it was before 
that publication (with which he was well acquainted), and somewhere between 
the years 1836 and 1838, that they were shewn to him by the late Mr. Children, 
Foreign Secretary to the Royal Society. 

“Within the last few days I have received from Mr. Paget a publication which 
contains a translation of the last discovered tablets, those of which I exhibited 
photographs. Like the former they are in Latin, and appear to contain a bond 
and memorandum relating to it. The date is the joint consulship of Rusticus and 
Aquilinus, A.D. 162, the year of the accession of M. Antoninus. The dissertation 
which accompanies it, I have no doubt, contains information respecting its dis- 
covery, but unfortunately the zeal for Hungarian nationality bas led the literati of 
that kingdom to use the Magyar language, instead of Latin or German, and I am 
therefore unable to say what it contains. Meanwhile the question of the genuine- 
ness of both this and the first set of tablets must rest on those presumptive argu- 
ments which I brought forward in my paper of last month. 

“ While on the subject of archeological discoveries, I would draw the attention of 
our members to some researches lately made at Benwell, near Newcastle, supposed 
to be the Condercum of the Nofitia. Two altars have been discovered there to a god 
named in one inscription Antenociticus, in another Anociticus, a local deity whose 
name was unknown before, The first is dedicated by Hlius Vibius, Centurion of 
the 20th Legion, entitled Valeria Victrix, of which several monuments have been 
found at Chester, and one at Wroxeter. ‘Iwo or more Augusti are included in the 
dedication styled Optimi Maximi, and Dr. Bruce thinks that Severus and his sons 
are those intended. He remarks, that though the letters in the inscriptions from 
the Catacombs are filled up with red paint, this is not the case with our local in- 
scriptions. The sarcophagus of Alia Severa, however, dug up at the Mount, near 
York, and now in the Hospitium, bears evident marks of paint. This altar furnishes 
another [example of the proneness of the Romans to pay homage to the barbarous 
deities of the countries in which they were stationed. We have an instance of it 
in the god Arciacon, known only by the altar in the Hospitium, found at St. Dionis 
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Church. The other Newcastle altar is the more remarkable, as the dedicator was a 
man of consular dignity, adorned with the Jatus clavus of a senator. 

“I may mention that some months ago a curious archxological and geological dis- 
covery was announced, and excited considerable attention, which has since proved 
to be unfounded. A gentleman engaged in the geological survey of Scotland be- 
lieved that he had found the remains of Roman pottery in alluvial soil at an eleva- 
tion of twenty-seven feet above the present level of the Firth of Forth. The deposit 
which covered them appeared to him to be the work of the river, and hence he in- 
ferred that since the time when they were covered up a rise of this amount had 
taken place in the level of the district. Besides being announced in the ‘ Edinburgh 
Philosophical Journal,’ the fact appeared in ‘Macmillan’s Magazine,’ under the 
title ‘How Scotland has Risen in the World.’ One very suspicious circumstance 
was that some of the pottery was said to have a greenish glaze, a thing, I believe, 
without example in genuine Roman remains. The pottery has since been submitted 
to the authorities at the British Museum, and they have unhesitatingly pronounced 
that it is not ancient. The soil, too, has been re-examined, and is pronounced not 
to be the deposit of the river. Questions in which geological and archeological 
evidence is combined are now exciting a good deal of attention, and this example 
shews that though hasty inferences may be drawn (and the history of both sciences 
is full of them), still there exist criteria by which these errors may be corrected.” 


Mr. Kenrick also described four Roman coins then on the table, which 
he had been allowed to select, as a present to the Museum, from a col- 
lection belonging to Mr. Hopkins, being types that the Society did not 
possess. They were, (1) a large brass of Hadrian, having on the reverse 
the legend Restrrutio Hispanr#, and the figure of the Emperor stand- 
ing, with Spain kneeling, having a rabbit at her feet ; (2) of Julia Mesa, 
of debased silver; on the reverse Fecunpitas Aveust2, witha female 
figure holding a cornucopia; (3) of Alexander Severus, or, as the coins 
have it, Severus Alexander, with the legend Imp. M. Avretivs Severus 
ALEXANDER Avaeustus; on the reverse a figure with a lance and the 
legend Pontrrex Maxruvs Tris. Por, IIII Cos P. F.; the date of the 
fourth tribunate fixes it to a.p. 226; (4) of the Emperor Probus; the 
legend, Virtus Avevusti, probably refers to his victory ovr the Ger- 
mans, A.D. 278. 

The other coins called for no particular remark, but as regards the 
first, Mr. Kenrick spoke of the symbol of the rabbit. He said,— 


“ The origin of this singular national symbol is said to have been the extraordinary 
abundance of rabbits on the south coast of Spain. Strabo, in his third book, says of 
the country, ‘ Noxious animals are rare, except rabbits, which devour the seed-corn, 
and the roots of the plants. To such a length has this plague proceeded, that the 
inhabitants of the Balearic Islands are said once to have sent an embassy to Rome, 
requesting to have another residence assigned them, as the rabbits had made the 
island uninhabitable.’ This might seem incredible, but what is related of the 
sudden multiplication and wasting ravages of the hamsters and the shrewmice 
renders it not inconceivable. 

“The abundance of rabbits in Spain has suggested a plausible etymology of the 
name by which it was known to the Romans, the Greeks having called it Iberia. 
Shaphan, in; which the three radicals, neglecting the vowels, are the same as in 
Hispania, is the word which in Psalm civ. 18, and in Prov. xx. 36, our translators 
render conies. Critics, however, are agreed that our rabbit cannot be meant here, 
as it does not inhabit mountains, but sandy plains or hills. It is probably the 
Hyrax Syriacus, which was long classed among the rodents, and which sufficiently 
resembles the rabbit in its shape and its habits to have been confounded with it in 
the looseness of ancient zoological nomenclature. The Romans called an elephant 
bos, and the hyrax is much more like a rabbit than a hippopotamus is like a horse. 
The Phenician language is almost identical with the Hebrew, and it is not impro- 
bable, therefore, that when these Eastern visitors found the country swarming with 
rabbits, they gave it the name of the land of the Shaphan.” 
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[Correspondents are requested to append their Addresses, not, unless agreeable, 
for publication, but in order that a copy of the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 
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BUILDINGS OF THE TENTH CENTURY—WERE THEY 
USUALLY OF STONE OR WOOD? 


Mr. Urnsan, — The letters of your 
learned correspondents, Mr. Jenkins and 
Mr. Dimock, are entitled to every con- 
sideration and respect, and are really 
very valuable as the result of extensive 
reading brought to bear, in a concise 
and agreeable manner, upon an interest- 
ing and difficult subject, one side of 
which they may fairly be said to have 
exhausted. Their arguments will no 
doubt be considered as conclusive and 
unanswerable by one large class of your 
readers, who may without disrespect be 
called Closet Antiquaries: men who 
diligently read the Chronicles, and take 
it for granted that the buildings of 
which they there read such glowing de- 
scriptions, are the same as those which 
now exist at the places mentioned. But 
by another large and ititreasing class of 
your readers they will be considered un- 
satisfactory, and altogether begging the 
question or entirely beside it, and going 
off at a tangent as if on purpose to evade 
it. The real question is, not what build- 
ings were erected in the tenth cen- 
tury, but what buildings of that period 
are now existing: whether the exist- 
ing church at Lyminge is more likely 
to be of the tenth century or of the 
eleventh. 

There is a growing school, the school 
of Rickman and of Professor Willis, who 
are not content to receive written evi- 
dence alone for the age of any existing 
building ; they require to have the build- 
ing itself examined by some competent 
person, who is not blinded by prejudice or 
fancy, and who has previously examined 
a sufficient number of buildings with 

Io 


reference to their history to be able to 
form an opinion of the probable age of 
this one in particular. Those who have 
carefully read and considered Professor 
Willis’s invaluable “‘ History of Canter- 
bury Cathedral,” and have profited by 
his instruction, have long seen that it 
is the key to the real history of all the 
medieval buildings of Europe; and the 
more they.have heard of the Professor’s 
admirable lectures on other cathedrals, 
the more they have endeavoured to carry 
out his principle in the examination of 
other buildings, the more fully they are 
satisfied that he is right. They soon 
learn by practice to distinguish the age 
of every part of a building, to know the 
characteristic marks of the work of each 
successive generation from the eleventh 
century to the sixteenth, taking as their 
guide certain typical buildings of each 
period, of which either the exact history 
is known, or at all events the date of 
foundation; which is proof that there 
can be nothing earlier than that date 
in each case, although it is no evidence 
that the buildings have not been en- 
larged and more or less rebuilt half- 
a-dozen times since the original founda- 
tion. I have given a list of such typical 
examples, with a short account of each, 
in my new edition of Rickman, for each 
period from the eleventh century to the 
sixteenth; but of the tenth century I 
could find none. 

Our ancestors generally proceeded on 
such economical principles that they 
did not pull down any old wall that 
would come in with the plan of the 
new buildings, so that we commonly 
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find some portion of each rebuilding 
if we search diligently for it, although 
often cased over and concealed by later 
work. In this manner, by tracing 
back step by step, we arrive at the 
masonry of the eleventh century, and 
we find it so rude and barbarous that 
we can hardly imagine that anything 


1, Gundulf’s Tuwer at Malling, Kent, c. 1080. 


Lyminge Church, Kent. 
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still more rude or worse constructed 
would stand at all. Even the work of 
the time of the Conqueror, such as Gun- 
dulf’s buildings in Kent, are of rough 
stone for the most part; and when the 
stones are hewn or cut, the joints of 
mortar between them are so wide as to 
shew very unskilful masons. 


2. White Tower, London, a.p. 1081. 


Specimens of Masonry of the time of William I. 


It must be borne in mind that every 
one of our cathedrals was rebuilt in the 
twelfth century; there is not a vestige 
of Saxon work in any one of them. 
Lanfranc’s cathedral at Canterbury was 
entirely pulled down and rebuilt by 
Ernulf and Conrad, in the time of 
Henry I. (as we are expressly told 
by Gervase). Why? excepting that it 
was either so small or so badly built, 
that it was not thought worth preserving. 
If the masonry of the time of Lanfranc 
was so bad,—as we know it to have been 
by other examples now remaining, and 
we may reasonably infer it must have 
been even in his own cathedral,—what 
must that of the time of Dunstan have 
been ? 

In all the towers called Anglo-Saxon, 
and which appear to belong to the 
eleventh century for the most part, 
the masonry is of the same rude cha- 
racter—rather the work of common la- 
bourers or of carpenters than of skilled 
and practised masons. It requires a 
generation to train a body of skilled 
workmen, as those architects who had 
to do with the revival of Gothic, such 
as Mr. Blore and others, can testify; 
and if in the nineteenth century it is 
found difficult to train a school of work- 
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men to work in a different manner from 
what they have been accustomed, how 
much more difficult must it have been 
in the eleventh, and how improbable it 
is that the men who built in the rough 
manner which we find they did build 
were the successors of other masons. 
They were evidently men just learning 
the art of building in stone. It is 
clear to those who judge of the age of 
buildings by the buildings themselves, 
and not by books only, that the Roman 
art of building, which was chiefly of brick, 
gradually decayed and died out in Eng- 
land and other countries; that there 
was then an interval during which 
nearly all buildings were of wood, or of 
rough stone without mortar; then a re- 
vival took place, and the earliest build- 
ings erected after this revival were built 
of the fragments of Roman buildings 
then in ruins. When this supply was 
exhausted, the Roman buildings were 
copied, as well as unskilled hands could 
copy them; and in this revived art of 
building a gradual improvement took 
place in each succeeding generation, 
until the most perfect masonry and con- 
struction that the world has ever seen 
was produced, in the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries. 
M 
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The exact period when this revival 
commenced is a fair subject for discussion. 
The most probable time generally (it may 
have been different in different countries) 
seems to be the beginning of the eleventh 
century—the time of Canute in England, 
who ordered churches to be built of 
stone and lime, (as Malmesbury tells 
us). This is the earliest mention of 
lime in English history; and it is at 
least a remarkable coincidence, that from 
this period we have churches remaining, 
and can plainly trace the change of the 
work of each succeeding generation, 
but before this period we have not 
a single building now remaining that 
we can point to with any confidence, 
excepting the Roman remains. It is 
the time when Radulphus Glaber was 
living and described what he saw; and 
he tells us, that “so great was the 
number of churches, and monasteries, 
and oratories that were building every- 
where, even in remote villages, that it 
seemed as if the world was putting on 
@ new white robe*.” This may be ex- 
aggerated language, as the language of 
the chroniclers usually is, but not more 
so than the passages Mr. Jenkins relies 
on; and it surely indicates a great re- 
vival in building, a mania for building, 
a building era, such as we have seen in 
our own days; with a change of ma- 
terial also, because the previous build- 
ings had not been white. 

Respecting the supposed influence of 
the millennium, a controversy has long 
been carried on among foreign antiqua- 
ries, and it is difficult to say to which side 
the victory inclines; the fact is remark- 
able that every charter of the latter part 
of the tenth century concludes with the 
words, “The end of the world being at 
hand.” It is natural to suppose that 
this general belief had some influence 
on buildings, but it is not at all a 
material point; the fact remains that 
from whatever cause a great revival in 
buiiding began soon after the year 1000, 
and that it is very difficult to find any 
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existing building of the tenth century. 
Before Mr. Jenkins assumes that Ly- 
minge Church is of that period, it is 
only fair to expect him to point out 
some other building now existing in 
England of similar dimensions and cha- 
racter, and of the same age: none has 
hitherto been mentioned. The build- 
ing which most resembles it is the 
earliest part of St. Alban’s Abbey, which 
we know to have been built after the 
Conquest. (For engravings of these, see 
Buckler’s History of St. Alban’s.) 

By the kindness of Mr. Roach Smith 
I am enabled to lay before your readers 
the plan of the two churches at Ly- 
minge, and engravings of the most 
peculiar features, from drawings by 


Early Piscina, Lyminge Church. 
Marked M in Plan. 2 ft. Sin. by 1 ft. 3in. 


Mr. Fairholt, published in the fifth 
volume of Collectanea Antiqua. — 

I do not find any authority for the 
supposition that Dunstan built anything 
at Lyminge; all that is recorded is that 
“aD. 960, King Athelstan, with the 
consent of Archbishop Dunstan, grants 
a piece of land to the Church of Ly- 
minge called Maham.” (Thorn. Chron.) 
Of Lanfranc it is recorded “ ecclesiam 
utcunque reparavit >,” and “quem re- 
paratum ministris sacerdotibus dig- 
nantur‘,” &. I have shewn that re- 





» Auctor. Antiq. ap. Leland, Collect., tom. ii. 
* Auctor. Anon. ap. Goscellinum, as quoted 
by Mr. Jenkins. 











Lyminge Church, Kent. 
























































Plan.—Length of Church, 100 ft. 


A North Aisle. 

B Site of Old Tower. 

C Chancel. 

D Chancel-arch. 

E Flying Buttress. 

F Pathway. 

G Porch. 

H Windows with Roman Tiles. 

I Tower, a.p. 1490. 

K Churchyard Wall, containing Roman frag- 
ments. 


L West Door. 

M Piscina of rude, early character. 

N Nave. 

O Early Masonry. 

P Masonry of a.p. 1470. 

Q Norman Masonry. 

R R Foundations of early Church of debased 
Roman character. 

8 Sepulchral Arch for tomb. 

T An ancient Grave. 

V Portion of an Arch, 
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paravit in medieval Latin is often used 
for reconstructed, and that the actual 
construction exactly corresponds with 
the earliest parts of St. Alban’s, which 
were building at the same time. The 
use of Roman tiles to form the window- 
arches only shews that these were the 
most convenient materials that cume 
readily to hand, the church being built 
on the site of a Roman villa; and the 
same materials had no doubt been used 
in the earlier church. 

I will now proceed to answer the let- 
ters, and the historical examples there 
cited of buildings that have been erected 
in the tenth century. 

1. With regard to the word porticus, 
I have never denied that it means an 
external colonnade, I have only con- 
tended, and still contend, that it means 
also an internal colonnade. The vesti- 
bule at Nola was no doubt one of the 
class that we frequently find in Italy, a 
square court at the west end of the 
church, surrounded by a colonnade, and 
resembling much more an English clois- 
ter than what we now call a porch; and 
this was the common place of burial, 
just as the cloister was in England. The 
atrium was the square court, surrounded 
by the porticus ; but this word. porticus 
was also applied to the internal colon- 
nades or aisles. It is notorious, as every 
one of our cathedrals bears witness, that 
in England our bishops have always 
been buried in the aisles of our cathe- 
drals, with a few rare exceptions, such 
as founders or great benefactors, who 
were buried in the choir, in front of the 
altar; and this is the explanation of 
the passage in Bede: “in ipsa ecclesia” 
means in the choir, the more sacred 
part of the church; just as when ap- 
plied not to the fabric, but to the 
spiritual Church, the word ecclesia 
means either a particular church or 
diocese, or the whole Christian Church : 
the meaning of the word is either gene- 
ral or limited, according to the context, 
whether applied in a spiritual or a mate- 
rial sense. These explanations apply to 
nearly all the passuges quoted by Mr. 
Jenkins. The “remarkable passage given 
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us by St. Paulinus in his description of 
the basilica of Nola” is most distinctly 
on my side of the argument ; he describes 
the church as consisting of the concha, 
or vault of the tribune or apse, usually 
covered by a mosaic picture, expanded 
into four aisles, with rows of columns 
and arches, and with oratories between 
the columns under the arches, or in the 
side walls, just as in later cathedrals. 
His description would apply to several 
churches now existing at Rome, and in 
other parts of Italy: we do not appear 
to have ever had anything exactly cor- 
responding to them in England. 

It is hardly fair of Mr. Jenkins to 
extend the field of enquiry from Eng- 
land to all Europe, as it is hardly pos- 
sible for any one to have examined all 
the buildings that he mentions, or to 
know what really remains of the ori- 
ginal fabric of each. His foreign au- 
thorities are almost worthless for this 
purpose. It is only within the last few 
years, since the publication of Professor 
Willis’s “Canterbury,” that the eyes of 
the archwologists of all Europe have been 
opened to the real facts of this question, 
and any works published before that 
time are of no authority upon it. The 
abbey of St. Guillem du Desert I do 
not know, the locality is not mentioned ; 
and the authority of M. Renouvier, that 
“many portions of the original fabric 
are still remaining,” is very question- 
able; we cannot judge of this without 
seeing it, or having photographs of it ; 
or knowirig more about the author and 
his power of judging of such a question. 
The works of Leo III. at Rome are en- 
tirely built of brick, ornamented with 
antique marble columns, taken from the 
ancient buildings, of which Rome fur- 
nished an inexhaustible supply, as is the 
case with almost every ancient church in 
Rome; there is not one built of stone. If 
Mr. Jenkins would refer to my papers 
on the “History of Mosaics” in your 
pages for last year, he will find the 
early churches described, with their 
concha brick vaults still covered with 
the original mosaic pictures; they are 
not at all to the purpose in the present 
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argument. “The columns of porphyry 
and white marble” are all antiques, 
stolen from the earlier Pagan buildings : 
probably there were no skilled work- 
men in Rome at that period capable 
of executing such work, which requires 
much practice and experience; and no 
opportunity was afforded for this, as the 
abundant supply of antiques made such 
workmen superfluous. 

To follow Mr. Jenkins into Normandy. 
At Rouen there is nothing remaining 
of the time of Duke Rollo (912), ex- 
cepting perhaps a crypt; whatever he 
built was in all probability of rough 
stone only, and so badly built that 
it was entirely destroyed in the fol- 
lowing century. “The monastery of 
Laubes, in the diocese of Cambray,” I do 
not know. I should be glad of a more 
exact locality: Mr. Jenkins then leads 
us to Augsburg in Germany; but in 
neither case is a word said about exist- 
ing remains of this period. The exam- 
ples cited by Mr. Jenkins from the Lives 
of St. Ethelwold and Dunstan are more 
to the purpose, as they were in England ; 
but not a word is vouchsafed about the 
existing remains, and the exact localities 
are very vaguely referred to. The exist- 
ence of stone quarries proves the use of 
rough stone, but does not prove the 
existence of skilled masons, capable of 
squaring, cutting, and carving stone. 
When stone has once been cut into a par- 
ticular form, it retains that form unless 
wilfully destroyed: how is it that not a 
single capital or moulding of the tenth 
century has ever been found ? 

Even if the existence of a few iso- 
lated buildings of stone can be found, 
this does not prove the general custom 
of the age; in a land covered with 
forests the general use of wood is far 
more probable ; and the onus probandi 
rests with those who wish to prove an 
exception. 

Again following Mr. Jenkins in “ pass- 
ing over to France.” At Chalons there 
is no work of this period remaining in 
the church of St. Peter; it has been en- 
tirely rebuilt, probably more than once. 
The church of St. Remi at Rheims hap- 
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pens to be one with which I am well ac- 
quainted; I have seen it and examined 
it several times; the last time was in 
1861, when I was there and examined 
it carefully with my excellent friend 
the well-known able architect and 
most learned antiquary M. Viollet-le- 
Duc. Before we left Paris, he told me 
he would shew me a church of the 
ninth century; which I ventured to 
doubt. After we had examined it toge- 
ther, he agreed with me that the earliest 
part of the existing fabric is work of the 
eleventh century, consisting of the main 
walls of the nave and transepts; the 
whole of the ornamentation has been 
altered in the twelfth, and the apse 
added in the thirteenth. The only part 
remaining of any earlier structure con- 
sists of some marble columns which are 
antique Roman work, taken, no doubt, 
from the ruins of the Roman buildings 
of the city, of which the gateway still 
remains standing; and these columns 
exactly agree with the other antique 
columns in that gateway. The fair 
inference from these facts is that the 
original church was small, and so badly 
built, that the better masons of the 
eleventh century did not think it worth 
while to retain any part of the old walls 
in their new and enlarged structure. If 
there had been any worked stone, it 
would have been used again as the mar- 
ble columns were. The “abbey of Auge” 
I do not know. Where is it ? and what 
remains are there of this period P 

St. Alban’s is a case far more in my fa- 
vour than in Mr. Jenkins’. When the Ro- 
man tiles were collected is very immate- 
rial ; they were not put together as we see 
them until after the Norman Conquest: 
the actual construction is a century later 
than the time of Dunstan, and is of the 
time of Lanfranc, and the construction 
of a large and lofty building of Roman 
materials corresponds more closely with 
the existing church at Lyminge, than 
any other building in England does, 
That masons were sent from Greece 
(Byzantium) to Hungary in the tenth 
century, only proves that there were no 
native masons to be found, and the same 
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remark applies to the buildings of Charles 
the Great at an earlier period ; they are 
purely of Byzantine character, and un- 
like any other buildings in France. The 
most perfect of them is at Germigny- 
sur-Loire, of which I gave an account, 
with an engraving, in the Archeologia, 
vol. xxxvii. p. 244, (1857). The other 
buildings of Charles the Great have for 
the most part been either destroyed, or 
so much altered that it is difficult to 
trace out any part of the original work : 
this is especially the case at Aix-la- 
Chapelle. The abbey gate at Lorsch in 
the Bergstrasse, attributed tothis period, 
is purely Roman work, and probably 
built by workmen brought from Rome. 
(The newel staircase at one end is an ad- 
dition, probably of the eleventh ortwelfth 
century.) In the time of Charles the 
Great we might expect to find more 
of Roman art remaining than in the 
tenth century. The interval between his 
time and that of Dunstan is quite long 
enough for the arts of cutting stone and 
setting stone to have been lost, if there 
was no demand for them. That “the 
monks of almost every monastery in West- 
ern Europe had become skilled masons 
before the tenth century” is entirely an 
assumption of Mr. Jenkins, for which he 
offers not the slightest evidence; that 
they were very unskilful masons in the 
eleventh is proved by numerous build- 
ings now remaining. They built very 
substantially, with very thick walls, and 
their lime being burnt on the spot, the 
mortar was strong, and the grouting 
often became a concrete rock ; therefore 
their walls have been kept standing in 
many instances, but the whole of the 
ornamentation altered, or added, as at 
St. Remi at Rheims, and St. Stephen’s at 
Caen, at Malling Abbey, and Rochester 
Cathedral. 

I must now endeavour to answer 
Mr. Dimock, whose authority is great 
on such a question, from his unques- 
tioned learning. On mere matters of 
opinion each may fairly hold his own, 
but in questions of fact some reply is 
called for. The crypts of Hexham and 
Ripon are familiar to me: they were both 
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built at the same time, nearly on the 
same plan, both constructed chiefly of 
the fragments of Roman buildings‘, and 
both are unquestionably of their original 
size; each complete with the narrow pas- 
sages on all sides of it, and with the as- 
cending and descending staircases as de- 
scribed by the chronicler ; each was under 
the choir of the original church, and 
proves its small dimensions. As Mr. 
Dimock appears not to know the plan 
and engravings of this crypt, which ap- 
peared in the third volume of the Arch- 
wological Journal, and as this is proba- 
bly also the case with many of your 
readers, I have borrowed the use of 
them for this occasion. (See next page.) 

That the Oriental custom of having 
several churches in the same enclosure, 
usually seven, as we find in Ireland, was 
also to be found at Glastonbury, I was 
not aware; but as such churches in the 
East and in Ireland are always very 
small, there is no reason to suppose that 
they would be larger in England when 
the same plan was followed. The ori- 
ginal church at Lyminge, of which we 
have the foundation only in the present 
churchyard, by the side of the present 
church, is quite as large as any of those 
old churches in Ireland or in Greece. 
I have never doubted the antiquity of 
this small church; what I question is 
the age assigned by Mr. Jenkins to the 
large and lofty church now used. The 
passage which Mr. Dimock has quoted 
from the Life of St. Dunstan 1 had 
marked for extract, as proving that he 
did build churches of wood in country 
villages, whatever he may have done in 
more important places. There is no 
reason to suppose that Mayfield was at 
that period a very small and unimportant 
place; it was the site of one of the Arch- 
bishop’s palaces, and as the author in 
the Life expressly says that Dunstan 
built a wooden church there, as well as 
in several other places, I may fairly claim 
this passage as on my side. The miracle 





4 For engravings of several of these Roman 
fragments, see the ‘* Archeological Journal,” 
vol. ii. 
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Fragments of Roman Masonry in the walls of the Crypt at Hexham. 


Pian of the Crypt at Hexham. 


A. Present entrance, a square pit 7 ft. long 
by 2 ft. 7in. broad, and about 18 ft. deep to the 
bottom level of the crypt. 

B. An arched chamber, 9ft. 2in. by 5ft. 7in., 
height to top of roof 9 ft., recess in the wall, 
cavity at the bottom. 

C. An arched chamber, 13ft. 4 in. by 8 ft., 
same height as B, three square recesses in side 
walls, with a cavity in the bottom stone, (per- 
haps for holy water, ) and a funnel-shaped hol- 
low above; a stone bracket at the east end, as 
shewn in plan. 

D. A small chamber, (pointed triangular roof, 
formed with large flat stones,) 5 ft. 4 in. by 3 ft. 
6in.; height to apex of roof 8 ft. 


E. A passage, 2 ft. 6in. broad, length to angle 
8 ft. 6in., elbow 4ft., flat roof covered with 
large stones. 

F. A small chamber, 6 ft. by 3 ft. 6in., with 
a pointed triangular roof, same as D. 

G. A passage, 2ft. 6 in. broad, 6 ft. 6in. high, 
length to angle 13 ft. 6in., elbow to north 4 ft., 
walled up with dry stones. 

H. A Roman inscribed slab, forms the cover 
to this angle of the passage. 

The dotted half circles, at the openings, from 
one chamber to another, are arched doorways 
about 6 ft. 3 in. in height. 


- 
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which Eadmer records, of Dunstan push- 
ing the church with his shoulder into 
the correct east point, seems more natu- 
ral when applied to a small wooden 
church, built perhaps upon a frame, like 
many early wooden cottages, than it 
would do if applied to a stone church. 
The other passage which he quotes re- 
specting Glastonbury tells quite as much 
in my favour as against me. 

That the buildings of the English 
people and of many other nations, in 
the tenth century, were usually of 
wood, or wattle-work and mud walls 
with thatched roofs, and rarely of stone 
or brick, is as clear as any fact of the 
same period can be. That the churches 
were sometimes built of stone I have 
never denied, but it does not appear to 
me that they were generally so, nor 
have we any evidence of the use of ashlar 
masonry at that period, nor of the ex- 
istence of a body of skilled masons; on 
the contrary, it would appear that the 
masons of that day were no more skilled 
than the Irish labourers and hodmen of 
the present day, and there is a wide dis- 
tinction between common labourers and 
skilled masons. It is impossible to read 
St. Bernard’s Life of Archbishop Ma- 
lachy without seeing that the Irish 
people in the twelfth century were not 
acquainted with the art of cutting and 
carving stone, and that their buildings 
were then usually of wood. Ireland 
was no doubt behind England at that 
period in all the arts of civilization, 
but is not likely to have been more 
than a century behind, and the state of 
Ireland in the first half of the twelfth 
century is probably a fair picture of that 
of England in the beginning of the 
eleventh. 

If churches were the only buildings 
erected of stone, it would have been 
hardly possible to keep up a supply of 
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skilled masons, unless the number of 
churches then building had been very 
much greater than there is any reason 
to believe it was. These simple arts re- 
quire a good deal of practice, and con- 
stant practice, for men to become skilled 
in them, and to remain so. If all de- 
mand for them were to cease for two 
or three generations, from the general 
habit of building in wood, these arts 
would perish, and would have to be 
learned afresh when a fresh demand for 
them arose; and this process would re- 
quire two or three more generations 
before really skilled masons were pro- 
duced. A skilled mason, whether a cut- 
ting mason or a setting mason, has at 
all periods when masonry was used at 
all, been able to earn double the wages 
of a common labourer, which proves that 
it has always been an art to be learned, 
like other arts, by practice. With the 
exception of churches, the earliest stone 
buildings we have in this country (after 
the Romans) are the Norman keeps and 
castles, none of which are earlier than 
the eleventh century, and it was a cen- 
tury after the keeps were built in stone 
before the outer walls of enclosure, or 
any of the dwelling-houses, even in the 
castles, were built of stone. Earthworks 
and wooden palisades continued to be 
the usual fortifications down to the thir- 
teenth century. The use of cut stone 
came in very gradually, and timber 
buildings continued to be by far the 
most common. Some wooden churches 
still remain in different parts of the 
country where stone is scarce, as in 
Essex, Hampshire, and Cheshire. These 
are now the exceptions ; but in the tenth 
century, when the whole country was 
covered with forest, stone churches were 
the exception. 
Iam, &c. 
JoHN Henry Parker, F.S.A. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO LOCAL HISTORY—EITTERLEY. 


Mr. Ursay,—It would be a valuable 
contribution towards the local history of 
parishes, if each of your readers in his 
own neighbourhood would send to you 
an account of his parish church and the 
registers in the chest. In this spirit 
I forward the following notices of the 
monuments, interesting entries in the 
register, and architectural character of 
the church of Bitterley, Salop, made 
whilst on a visit at The Court. The 
registers and accounts, unfortunately, 
are wholly wanting previous to the 
Restoration. 

The church, dedicated to St. Mary, 
consists of a west tower, aisle-less nave, 
chancel and north transept, and a south 
porch. The font is of black marble, 
Norman, round, with an arcade. The 
tower and chancel are of Early English 
date, but many of the windows have 
been inserted in the interval of transition 
to Decorated, consisting of three trefoiled 
lancets under a comprising arch. The 
rest are later, being of two trefoiled 
lights under a reversed trefoil. A few 
deeply splayed lancets remain. The 
upper portion of the roodscreen remains 
in a mutilated condition, but retains 
some rich tracery ; the basement, which 
consists of panels with the linen pattern 
under a row of quatrefoils, has been 
worked up to form a clerk’s desk. The 
fine Jacobean pulpit is dated 1630. The 
east window consists of four cinque- 
foiled lancets, the two central lights and 
the two lateral lights being respec- 
tively of equal length. One of the 
south chancel windows has also a triplet 
with cinquefoil heads. The capitals of 
the tower-arch are boldly cut with a 
pattern of foliage, stiff in character, 
like trefoils. The churchyard contains 
a beautiful octagonal cross, terminating 
in a tabernacle containing a “rood Mary 
and John.” I regret to add that the 
Powys monuments require immediate 
care, as they are in a very dilapidated, 
not to say dangerous, condition. 

I. Thomas Pardoe, Gent., died April 14, 

1742, aged 38. Edward, son of Thos. 

Gent. Mac, Voi. CCXIV. 


and Mary, died April 14, 1761, aged 
33. Elizabeth Pardoe, died July 13, 
1790, aged 65. 

II. Mary, daughter of Geo. and Mary 
Pardoe, died Sept. 27, 1765, aged 47. 

III. Mary Shepheard, died 1699. 

IV. John Walcot, died Sept. 2, 1700, 
aged 34. Arms:—JI. Argent, on a 
cross fleury azure five fleurs-de-lys or. 
II. Ermine, on a chief three scallop- 
shells. 

V. William Walcot of the Moor, died 
Nov. 11, 1857, aged 51. 

VI. Marshall Child, died March 13, 
1751. 

VII. Ann, wife of Charles Walcot, died 
Sept. 8, 1812, aged 82. 

VIII. Chas. Walcot, of Bitterley Court, 
died Sept. 20, 1799. 

IX. Catherine, widow of Rev. Rd. Le- 
vitt, of Blithfield, Stafford, dau. of 
Chas. Walcot, of Walcot, Salop, died 
June 1, 1788. 

X. A kneeling effigy. Timothy, fourth 
son of Wm. Lucy, Esq., of Charlecote, 
who -married (1.) Susanna, dau. of 
Henry Fanshawe, and (2.) Johan, dau. 
of Thos. Burghill, of Thingell; he 
died Jan. 21, 1616. Arms:—I. (1.) 
Lucy ; (2.) A lion rampant ; (3.) Barry 
of six, on a bend dexter three estoiles ; 
(4.) Billettée, a lion rampant. II. 
(1.) An eagle displayed ; (2.) A stag’s 
head caboshed; (3.) Between six es- 
toiles, three in chief and as many in 
base, a fess; (4.) Between four mart- 
lets a cross. 

XI. Chancel, south wall.—Thos. Powys, 
serjeant-at-law, of Henley, in the 
parish of Bitterley, eldest son of Thos. 
Powys, of Snitton; and Anna, dau. of 
Sir Adam Littleton, Bart., of Stoke 
Milburgh, his wife, by whom he had 
four sons—Littleton, Edward, Thomas, 
and John, and two daughters—both 
named Anna. She died June 30, 1655, 
aged 34; he died April 2, 1671, 

aged 54. 

XE! * This inscription is partly repeated 
on a gravestone in the floor. | 

XII. Chancel, east wall, north side of 
the altar.—Sir Littleton Powys, Knt., 
of Henley, Judge of King’s, Bench, 
died March 13, 1731, aged 84; also 
his wife Agnes, died Nov. 28, 1720, 
aged 66. Arms:—I. Powys. II. 
Bank, between three stiles a tal- 
bot sable. [This inscription is partly 
repeated on a gravestone in the floor. | 

XIL* Maria Powys, died June 7, 1668, 


N 
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— 36, first wife of Thos. Powys, of 

enley, dau. of John Cotes, of Wood- 
mancote, and Mary Bagot, of Shin- 
field, Staffordshire. 

XIII. Eliza, wife of John Walcot, 
younger son of John Walcot, of Wal- 
cot, widow of Capt. C. Colby, died 
Nov. 26, 1881, buried at Paddington. 
Arms:—I. Walcott. II. Sable, an 
eagle displayed argent. 

XIV. Chas. Walcot, of Bitterley Court, 
died Sept. 20, 1799, aged 61. His 
wife Ann, died Sept. 8, 1812, aged 82. 

XV. Rev. John Watcor, Rector, of 
Bitterley Court, died Nov. 23, 1834, 
aged 66. Sarah his wife, dau. of Sir 
J. Dashwood King, Bart., died March 
22, 1834, 78. Also Katherine 
their dau., died June 2, 1827. 

XVI. Thos. Hen. Apperley, died Nov. 
26, 1807. 

XVII. Sir Thomas Watcort, of Bit- 
terley, died Sept. 6, 1685. Arms:— 
Argent, between three chess-rooks a 
chevron erminois. A _ reference to 
“Burke’s Landed Gentry” will ex- 
plain why the family bore two coats 
of arms. Sir Thomas was a Judge. 
See Gent. Maa. for 1861. 

XVIII. Thomas Powys, of Snitton, died 
July, 1645, and his wife Elizabeth, 
dau. of Richd. Smyth, of Credenhill, 
Hereford, died Nov. 19, 1659; they 
had five sons, Thomas, Christopher, 
Peter, Robert, and James, and four 
daughters, Winifred, Mary, Anne, and 
Elizabeth. Arms:—I. Powys. II. 
A lion regardant. 

XIX. Laura, wife of Geo. Pardoe, of 
Nash Court, died Dec. 23, 1807. 

XX. George Pardoe, of Nash Court, 
died Feb. 11, 1798. 

XXI. Anne and Susanna Pardoe, died 
1802. 

XXII. Geo. Wood, died Dec. 16, 1743, 
aged 46. 

XXIII. Transept.— Anne, dau. of Rev. 
J. Stafford, of Penkridge, died 1798. 
XXIV. Anne, dau. of Major Walcot, of 
the Moor, died Aug. 22, 1844, aged 
32—first wife; Charlotte, dau. of Jo. 
Molyneux, died Sept. 11, 1845, aged 
45—second wife, of Rev. Chas. Walcot, 

of Bitterley Court. 

XXV. Mary S. B. F., wife of Rev. John 
Walcot, second dau. of Sir Thomas 
Phillipps, Bart., of Middlehill, died 
Feb. 26, 1858. 

XXVI. Jemima Ann, wife of Capt. W. 
Walcot, Adj. 47th Regt. B.N.L., died 
Dec. 20, 1853, buried at Monghyr, 
India. 

XXVII. Nave.— Margaret, wife of 
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Humphrey Watcort, of Bitterley, 
Salop, dau. of Edmd. Pearce, of Wil- 
cot, Salop, died Nov., 1715, buried at 
Stanmore. Arms:—I. Argent, between 
three chess-rooks a chevron erminois. 
II. Azure, between four pheons a 


cross or. 

XXVIII. Humphrey Watcor, of Bit- 
terley, died Oct. 26, 1743, aged 71; 
likewise John his son, died in his in- 
fancy. Arms:— Walcott, impaling, 
on a scutcheon of pretence, Argent, 
between three scallop-shells a chevron 
sable—[ Lyttleton]. 

XXIX. Rev. Wm. Sheppard, Vicar of 
Staunton Lacey, died May 10, 1776, 

76. Arms:— —— between 
three fleurs-de-lys on a chevron three 
estoiles. 

XXX. Magdalene, wife of Rev. W. 
Sheppard, of Middleton, in the parish 
of Bitterley, dau. of Geo. Pardoe, of 
Cleeton, died July 1, 1763, aged 32. 

XXXI. Richard Sheppard, Gent., died 
Sept. 13, 1721, aged 47. 

XXXII. Richard Sheppard, Gent., died 
Aug. 3, 1749, a 22. 

XXXIII. Rich. Sheppard, Gent., of Mid- 
dleton, died Aug. 15, 1721, aged 67 ; 
also Richard his son, died March 2, 
1745, aged 49; also Mary his wife, 
died July 24, 1790. Arms:—Barry 
ermine and ——, on a chief between 
two garlands a leopard’s head. II. 
Between three fleurs-de-lys a chevron. 

XXXIV. Martha Sheppard, died 1736. 

The Sheppards lived at Hill-upon-Cot ; 
a gravestone commemorates their last 
male descendant, who died in 1807. 


CHURCHWARDENS’ ACCOUNTS. 
1716. At a parish meeting holden the 
26" of Dec., 1716, it was then 
by the churchwardens 
that I, John Shephard, of Hill- 
upon-Coat, should have the 
liberty to build a gallery at the 
lower end of the old gallery, 
and to go up the old stairs into 
the seat that shall be erected 
against the north wall of the 
church. 
1666. P¢ for makeing y* old Mary’s 
grave, 64, 
for fetching the bode, 64. 
1712. To Mary of the Mill and Widow 
Prince, 2* 94, 


1714. for two busheil of corne to March, 
8s 


1715. For ‘apron, a pare of cloggs, and 
a hat for the geirle, 1° 6%. 

1716. for ale and toobaccoe at y* fune- 
rall, 2%. 
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1718. For two men 9 days at 104 y day, 
rat a boy 4 days at 444 y* day, 
9s 

for one 1100 of bricks, 13* 24, 

for foure lode of lime, 3° 4. 

1719. p* for y® new sirplis, 2" 5* 64, 

1661. For 2 fox heads, 2°. 

Church goods. One Carpet, one 
tablecloth, 2 pewter flagons, a 
silver cup with a cover, one 
plate, and an old bell clapper. 

1662.12 ells of holland at 6* per ell, 
and thread to make the sur- 
plice, 34 12* 64. 

for making the surplice, 10°. 

for the booke of Canons, 1° 44, 

for repayryng the church coffer, 5*. 

2 ag plates to gather money 
in, 44, 

1663. for a jae to preserve the surplice, 
28 4) 


1675. for 12 hedg hogs, 2°. 
for pins to hange hats on, 64. 
1672. ~ putinge up the Clarke’s seate, 
8 64, 


1678. for the proclamation of burialls in 
woollen, 64. 
for 3 bosses to set by the font, 94. 
1681. for the raile about y* Comunion 
table, 2! 9s, 
Mr. Walcot’s charity money, 1691 :— 
W" Piper y® Prodigall, 64, 
Anne Piper, virgo, 64. 
Wid. Collins y* Scold, 64. 
1683. Beddo by y® cold oak, 44. 
1697. for a cay for y® bell house, 64. 
for chimney money for y* Scoole, 


10° 
1691. P4 William Piper for sindling the 
alye in the church, 1°. 
1694. Tho* y* roguish tradesman, 64. 
1697. Honest James of the Mill, 1* 64. 


THE REGISTERS. 

Mem. that in y* year 1707 the Hon. Sir 
Little’on Powys, of Henley, in 
y® Parish of Bitterley, Kut., 
one of the justices of H.M. 
Court of Queen’s Bench, y* 
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patron of y* ch. of Bitterley, 
did, at the desire of the in- 
habitants, wholly at his own 
charge build and erect a gel 
lery across y® s* church at y® 
west end thereof, for y® use of 
y® young people of y* s* parish, 
and a pew therein for y® church- 
wardens.—B. Marston, Rector. 

Nov. 30, 1658. Georgius Lucy genero- 
sus sepultus. 

1659. Timotheus Lucy generosus xxix. 
Aprilis sep. 

Hestera Littleton uxor Thome 
xvii. Julii. 

Nuptie 1663 inter Thomam Walcott, 
arm. et mag™ Mariam Little- 
ton, x. die Dec. 1663. He was 
afterwards Justice of King’s 
Bench, and of Bitterley Court. 
—Jouw Lypatt, rector. 

1669. Nuptie solennizate fuere inter 
Johannem Slade, Cler., et Eliza- 
betham Powys de Henly, xxiii. 


Sept. 
1677. Francesca Littleton gen. sep. xv°. 


Nov. 

1678. Tho* Cheshire sepultus ix° Aug. 
nullo juramento sumpto de se- 
pulturé lanaté, contra suis re- 
lictos, authoritati Littletoni 
Powys, arm. Aidiles perdebant 
2™ Statutum Regni, die ix°® 
post sepulturam.— W. Sir, 

1685. Tho* Walcot miles sep. viii®. die 
Sept. 


P 
17382. a? Littleton Powys miles sep. 28 


artii. 
1735. aula Marston (rector) sep. 
3 die Dec. 
1736. Henricus Baldwyn, rector. 
1740. Tho* Rocke, rector. 
1790. Ja* Hastings, rector. 
1795, Sept. 25. John Walcot, rector. 


Iam, &. 


MackENzIE E.C. Watcort, M.A., F.S.A. 


THE LATER CROWLAND ABBOTS. 


Mr. UrBan,—There is a curious dif- 
ficulty about the later Crowland abbots, 
which I should be thankful to see un- 
ravelled. 

Edmund Thorp, elected in 1485, 
died in 1497 (not 1491, as some), and 
was succeeded by Philip de Everard. 
After whom there came, according to 
Leland, three more abbots before the 


dissolution; viz. William Gedyng, 
Richard Berkeney, (Bardney of later 
writers,) and John Wells the last. (Ztin. 
iv. Appendix, p. 9.) Leland has been 
followed, I believe, by every writer 
since, who has given a list of Crowland 
abbots. He gives no dates of succession ; 
but later writers say, on what authority 
Ido not know, that Gedyng succeeded 
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in 1504, Bardney in 1507, and Wells in 
1512. 

It is difficult to believe that Leland, 
with his abbey-visiting facilities, his in- 
dustry and accuracy, and writing so soon 
afterwards, could have fallen into any 
great blunder in this succession. 

But there is an earlier authority than 
Leland, one still more difficult to dis- 
believe, who tells a very different tale. 

This is a John Harrington, Esq., the 
author of a Crowland Chronicle, writ- 
ten about the first year of Henry VIII. 
(1509). He was a near kinsman and 
intimate friend of Abbot Everard, and 
for sixteen years a member of the house- 
hold of the Lady Margaret, Henry 
the Seventh’s mother, of whom he 
gives an interesting, but very enco- 
miastic account, his Chronicle ending 
with her death, which took place a few 
days after the coronation of Henry VITI. 
It was written by him in Latin: but of 
this, so far as I know, no copy exists. 
There is a translation, however, “ Eng- 
lished by the right worshipfull Sir Tho* 
Lambert, K"*,” and dedicated by him 
to his neighbour and friend Mr. Robert 
Wick, Bailiff of Crowland, from Pinch- 
beck, the 28th of July, 1607. A copy 
of which, made “from the orriginall 
translation” by Robert Jackson, Clerk 
of the Sewers, Nov. 15, 1607, is one 
item of a MS. volume of miscellanies, 
put together in 1750 by Maurice John- 
son, Esq., the well-known Spalding an- 
tiquarian, and still in the hands of his 
descendant. This translation of Har- 
rington’s Chronicle is printed, I believe, 
from Mr. Johnson’s MS., in Gough’s 
second Appendix to Crowland History. 
Mr. Johnson calls the author “ Sir John 
Harrington, K", a learned lawyer, and 
steward of Croyland for the conventual 
manors.” 

Now Harrington assures us that Ab- 
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bot Everard, instead of dying and being 
succeeded by another in 1504, according 
to Leland and his followers, was still 
a live abbot when Henry VIII. ascended 
the throne in 1509. A note is added to 
Harrington’s Chronicle, by a contem- 
porary and acquaintance, probably some 
monk of Crowland, stating that Har- 
rington had purposed, and collected 
materials for, a much fuller history: 
but that, cut off by sudden death, he 
had left only this his Chronicle, a mere 
breviary of what he had intended. The 
same hand then adds:—* Philip de 
Everard, abbot of this place, had to his 
successor John de Wells, nephew to the 
late Lord Wells.” There is good proof 
that Wells succeeded in 1512. For in- 
stance, in this same MS. volume of Mr. 
Johnson, at fol. 137, is a part of the 
Valor Ecclesiasticus return for Crow- 
land, where the 26th Henry VIII. is 
said to be the 23rd of the abbacy of 
John Wells. 

Such evidence seems perfectly irre- 
sistible. We can only conclude that 
Philip Everard was abbot from 1497 to 
1512, and was succeeded by John de 
Wells, who was abbot up to the time of 
the dissolution. 

And yet it is almost incredible that 
Leland could have fallen into so gross 
a blunder as to insert two intermediate 
abbots who had no existence. Can it 
possibly be that Everard resigned in 
1504, and after the deaths or resigna- 
tions: of Leland’s two abbots, was re- 
elected before 1509? But brief as Har- 
rington’s Chronicle is, we can scarcely 
believe it possible that he could have 
passed over such events without notice, 

I shall be thankful if any of your cor- 
respondents can give the true explica- 
tion of the difficulty.—I am, &c., 

James F, Drmocx. 

Southwell, Dec. 12, 1862. 


INJUNCTIONS TO MONASTERIES. 


Mr. Ursan,—I now send you a con- 
cluding series of notes of Injunctions 
issued by the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury to monasteries in the diocese of 


Winchester, as far as Hampshire is con- 
cerned. I have reserved Romsey for 
a future communication, to be illustrated 
from the registers both at Lambeth and 
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Winchester. Where is the register of 
the monastery ? 


VISITATION OF Hypk, Oct. 15, 1404, 
by Archbishop Arundel. 

1. The barber to be removed, who is 
also “ the valet of the firmary,” because 
owing to age and feebleness he cannot 
properly or without danger exercise his 
office—within one fortnight under pain 
of fine to the Archbishop. 

2. The secular servants of the abbot 
to be removed, because of their imper- 
tinence to the monks when invited “ad 
commestiones” in the abbot’s hall. 

3. The under-porter of the court-gate 
frequently loses the frocks of the monks 
which they leave with him, according to 
custom, on going outside the precinct ; 
and he laid rough hands on one of the 
brethren: he is therefore to be removed. 

4. A grammar-master of the novices 
to be appointed. 

5. Monks not to frequent taverns in 
the city.—fo. 500, 501. 


SELBORNE, fo. 505, Oct. 27, 1404. 


1. The canons may lay aside the use 
of boots “ocrearum sive bottarum,” 
and exchange them for “calligis et so- 
tularibus altis,” owing to the incon- 
venience of the former (“attentis defor- 
mitatibus que eveniunt ex usu ocre- 


2. All fragments of meat and loaves 
not cut in the week to be given to the 
poor and needy. 

3. One canon to be yearly enrolled 
for the celebration on the anniversaries 
of canons deceased, and to receive for 
his labour 6s. 8d. 

4. It was the custom to give the com- 
mons, which the deceased canon would 
have had, on his anniversary to the 
poor, but the prior had appropriated 
them for ten years last past, as he had 
during thirty years the revenues allotted 
to the chamberlain, hostillar, and other 
officers. 
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MERTON, Nov. 24, 1404, fo. 506, b. 

1. The canons holding offices do not 
frequent choir; after the first. night 
after their return they are to attend the 
Hours. 

2. Dogs of the chase are offensive 
often in the cloister, church, and chap- 
ter-house, and must therefore henceforth 
be kept in their proper kennel. 

3. As lay-people frequent the cloister 
and refectory, the doors of the cloister 
are to be kept shut except at proper 
hours. 

4. Too many servants are kept by the 
prior and convent; all supernumeraries 
to be removed. 

5. William Hay, canon, and during 
eight years scholar at Oxford, to be kept 
at home because he will not study nor 
frequent the schools. 

6. No master is kept to teach the 
young canons. 

7. Contrary to custom, masses are 
celebrated before day (a privilege re- 
served to the officers), so that travel- 
lers, nobles, and men of rank, who come 
to hear mass, are disappointed. 

8. The hostillar to entertain indiffer- 
ently the poor as well as the rich, under 
pain of removal. 

9. The surplice to be used at the 
Offices. 

10. The use of boots dispensed with. 


It is a remarkable fact that in nearly 
every series of Injunctions a clause is 
inserted prohibiting the appearance of 
lay guests— apparently uninvited—in 
the refectory. Even in recent times the 
hospitality of chapters was liberal, espe- 
cially in the “audit-room” of Worcester, 
the Guest-hall so lamentably sacrificed. 
Why was it not converted into a library, 
for which it was better adapted than the 
chapter-house, or its present substitute, 
a room in Edgar’s Tower ?—I am, &c., 
MacKEnziz E. C. WatcorT, M.A., F.S.A. 


SO-CALLED NORMAN BOX. 


Mr. Ursan,—The initials upon Mr. 
H. E. Smith’s leaden cofferet engraved 
in your last Number may probably be 
read, a(ve) J(esus) CH(ristus) s(alvator) 
H(ominum) N(azarenus) J(udeus). Its 


date may be the thirteenth century, and 
there can be no doubt of its having been 
used as a personal ornament enclosing 
a charm or perfume, or both.—I am, &c., 


Dec. 20, 1862. Cc. R. 8. 
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Historical and Misrellaneous Rebiews, 
and “Ziterarp Potices, 





Etude sur le Portus Itius de Jules 
César. Par M. 1’ AsBé HAIGNeERs. 
(Paris. 1862.)—The Emperor Napoleon 
has appointed a Commission to study 


the topography of ancient Gaul, and 


prepare a monumental map founded 
upon the soundest studies and researches 
that can be brought to bear upon the 
subject. This work is progressing to- 
wards completion, and already the Carte 
de la Gaule sous le Proconsulat de Jules 
César has been sent to press, and some 
proofs worked off for private distri- 
bution. 

Upon this map the Commission has 
inscribed the vicus of Gesoriacum (Bou- 
logne-sur-Mer) and the Portus Itius, 
which has been placed at Wissant. The 
Commission has, no doubt, been induced 
to decide thus in favour of Wissant 
from the dissertation of its president, 
M. F. de Saulcy, published in the Revue 
Archéologique, and reprinted in the first 
volume of a work entitled Les Cam- 
pagnes de Jules César. 

The Abbé Haigneré (who holds the 
office of Archiviste of the town of Bou- 
logne), convinced that M. de Saulcy has 
deceived himself as to the value of the 
arguments upon which he has based 
this decision, has undertaken to prove 
him altogether in error, and we think 
he has succeeded in so doing. In a most 
elaborate review of the question of the 
site of the Portus Itius he examines 
fully and fairly the opinions of the chief 
writers on a subject that has received 
much attention, from Du Cange down 
to the present time; he weighs dis- 
passionately the historical and arche- 
ological arguments, giving M. de Saulcy 
every possible benefit that can be ac- 
corded; but demonstrating that the 
Portus Itius was what is now the har- 
bour of Boulogne, and identical with 


Gesoriacum. One of the modern writers 
on this subject is M. Auguste Mariette, 
whose Essay *, as it is now scarce, it is 
probable the Imperial Commission never 
saw. Had it been read by any of the 
members, it does not seem how (what 
it now appears to be) this unfortunate 
mistake could have been made. The 
Abbé concurs with M. Mariette, but not 
by any hasty adoption of his views. His 
refutation of M. de Saulcy’s memoir 
springs entirely from an independent 
and comprehensive study of the ques- 
tion in all its bearings. 

M. de Saulcy, it seems, has not studied 
the comparative claims of Wissant and 
those of Boulogne or of Calais; his aim 
appears to be to prove that Wissant 
affords all the requisite conditions of 
the Portus Itius, and to shew that the 
history of that hamlet and the ancient 
monuments discovered in and about it 
unite to render his opinion indisputable. 
But the Abbé Haigneré, on the con- 
trary, shews that the port of Wissant 
does not possess any of these essential 
qualifications for the honour conferred 
upon it by M.de Saulcy and the Im- 
perial Commission. We see a host of 
historical witnesses in favour of Geso- 
riacum and Bononia (one and the same 
place), which M. Mariette and the Abbé 
Haigneré, in common with most writers 
who have studied the question, consider 
as identical with the Portus Itius ; while 
Wissant appears upon the stage late and 
seldom, and in no respect is so im- 
portant as Quentovicus (now Etaples), 
on the other side of Boulogne. If, 
therefore, Caesar selected the port of 
Wissant as most fit and convenient, how 





* Lettre A M. Bouillet, sur l’article Bou- 
logne de son Dictionnaire Universel d’Histoire 
et de Géographie. Par M, Aug. Mariette. 
(Paris. 8vo., 1847.) 
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is it we find that almost invariably in 
subsequent times the port of Boulogne 
was used as the place of embarkation 
for Britain ? 

M. de Saulcy is equally unfortunate 
in his archeological arguments or proofs 
in favour of Wissant deduced from ex- 
isting remains. On the faith of a peasant 
he asserts there is a camp on the high 
ground near the village, which was occu- 
pied by the three legions and two thou- 
sand cavalry of Labienus. The Abbé, 
from personal examinations, denies the 
existence of this camp, and shews that 
the supposed entrenchments are not at 
all of a military character, but that the 
banks or terraces are merely the result 
of cultivation. 

The pamphlet (134 pages) is well worth 
the attention of all who are interested 
in the subject of Cesar’s invasion of 
Britain, on which, it will be seen, it 
bears in one very important point. 


The Numismatic Chronicle, No. VI. 
beside several papers read before the 
Numismatic Society, and summarized in 
the GENTLEMAN’s MaGaZINE, contains 
a valuable Catalogue of Greek Imperial 
Coins, eighty-eight in number, relating 
to Coelesyria, Phoenicia, and Palestine, 
by Mr. Reichardt; another of London 
Tokens of the seventeenth century, being 
additions to those published by Mr. 
Boyne, by Mr. Vaux; and a continua- 
tion of the list of Kentish Tokens, by 
Mr. Rolfe. 


Lodge’s Peerage and Baronetage 
of the British Empire. (Hurst and 
Blackett.)—This is the thirty-second 
issue of the only Peerage that is bond 
Jide corrected by the nobility and gentry 
themselves, and never derives its infor- 
mation from second-hand sources. It 
is thus, emphatically, the book for an 
authentic picture of the Aristocracy as 
existing at the very time of publication. 
The changes among the higher classes 
have been very numerous in the past 


The Numismatic Chronicle. 
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year, as our readers will have seen in 
our own pages, and we find them all 
duly recorded by Mr. Lodge’s successors. 
We therefore cannot do less than heartily 
recommend the work, if indeed recom. 
mendation be not superfluous with such 
an old-established publication. 


On the supposed Scriptural Names of 
Baalbec, or the Syrian Heliopolis ; and 
on the chief Heliopolitan Inscriptions, 
Deities, and Sun-Worship. By Joun 
Hoae, Esq., M.A., &c.—This is a very 
learned paper, reprinted from the Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society of Literature. 
It denies the identity, so often assumed, 
of Baalgad with Baalbec; reproduces 
several of the principal inscriptions that 
have been discovered at Baalbec; and 
finally gives some account of the three 
temples remains of which still exist 
there, illustrating the subject by copious 
references to authors, as well as to coins 
on which one or other of the structures 
is represented, and closing with remarks 
on sun-worship, in which the latest re- 
searches in Egypt are carefully weighed. 


The Pentateuchal Narrative Vindi- 
cated from the Absurdities charged 
against it by the Bishop of Natal. By 
JouNn Cottyer Kyicut. (Bagster and 
Sons.) — The arithmetical cobwebs in 
which the Bishop of Natal has unhappily 
entangled himself are brushed away by 
Mr. Knight. He shews that Kennicott 
and other Biblical scholars confess that 
errors of names and numerals are to be 
found in the texts from which our 
authorized translation of the Bible was 
made; and though the limits of his 
pamphlet do not admit ofa detailed reply 
to each “ difficulty” which the Bishop has 
been so unfortunate as to find in “the 
Scripture story,” he plainly indicates 
the answer, and affords quite sufficient 
reason to “ induce the over-hasty to 
suspend, for a time, their judgments,” 
until a full refutation can be given. 








Mionthlp Entelliqence. 





Foreign News, Domestic Occurrences, and Notes of the Month. 


As was generally expected, the Ratazzi Ministry have been driven 
from office, and successors have been appointed, who are men of little 
influence, and not at all likely to succeed in inducing the French Emperor 
to withdraw his protection from the Holy See. It is announced that 
the Pope intends to make certain reforms in the administrative details 
of his Government, and these, it is understood, will secure him from 
all aggression by the partisans of Italian Unity, whether represented by 
Garibaldi or by any Minister of the Italian Kingdom. The Neapolitan 
and Sicilian provinces are confessedly in a very disturbed state, and the 
Government at Turin would seem to have strong motives to deter them 
from any present attempt to obtain Rome as the national capital. 

In spite of the notification to the Greeks that Prince Alfred could 
not be allowed to accept their crown, it would appear that he has been 
elected by universal suffrage. King Ferdinand of Portugal has declined 
to compete for the barren honour, and the Greeks, disappointed at 
finding themselves of such little account, are breaking out into turbu- 
lence, and seem likely, if undisturbed, to split up their country into 
a series of Republics. At the same time, the idea that has been spread, 
of the Ionian Islands being ceded to Greece, appears to be very distasteful 
to the hitherto turbulent islanders, who confess that British protection 
is worth having when they find that there is a possibility of its being 
withdrawn. 

The American Congress has met, and a modification of the President’s 
Emancipation Proclamation has been proposed by himself, which seems 
little likely to be accepted, or if accepted, acted on. The Federal army, 
under Burnside, the successor of M‘Clellan, had, at the date of the last 
advices, made a forward movement, and crossed the Rappahannock, but 
the accounts given are so confused that it is impossible to judge whether 
he would be able to hold his ground, and gradually advance, or whether 
a victory that he is said to have gained on the 12th or 13th of December 
may not, like many other battles in this war, turn out to have been 
a defeat. 

At home the same melancholy state of things prevails in Lancashire 
as for months past. A very large proportion of the population is sub- 
sisting on alms, and, beside this, fears are expressed that the distress 
which winter usually brings will be more severely felt than ever in many 
other quarters, from the customary benevolence of the wealthy among 
their own neighbours having been so largely diverted from its ordinary 
course. 

12 
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APPOINTMENTS, PREFERMENTS, AND PROMOTIONS. 





The dates are those of the Gazette in which the Appointment or Return 
appeared. 





BuckincHAM Patace, Nov. 27, 1862. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has 
been pleased to make the following appoint- 
ments in his household :— 

Earl Spencer to be Groom of the Stole. 

To be Lords of the Bedchamber to His Royal 
Highness,—The Earl of Mount Edgecumbe and 
Lord Alfred Hervey. 

To be Comptroller and Treasurer,—Lieut.- 
Gen. Knollys. 

To be Grooms of the Bedchamber to His 
Royal Highness,—The Hon. Robert Henry 
Meade and Charles Lindley Wood, esq. 

To be Equerries to His Royal Highness,— 
Major Teesdale, C.B., Royal Artillery; Capt. 
G. H. Grey, Grenadier Guards; Lieut.-Col. 
Keppel, Grenadier Guards. 

To be Private Secretary to His Royal High- 
ness,—Herbert W. Fisher, esq. 


EccLEstAsTIcaL. 


Dec.2. The Ven. Henry Law, M.A., to be 
Dean of Gloucester, in the place of the Very 
Rev. Edward Rice, D.D., deceased. 

Dec. 5. Congé d’élire empowering the Dean 
and Chapter of the Metropolitical Church of 
York to elect an Archbishop of that see, the 
same being void by the translation of the Most 
Rev. Father in God Dr. Charles Thomas Long- 
ley, late Archbishop thereof, to the Cathedral 
and Metropolitical Church of Canterbury. The 
Right Rev. Father in God Dr. William Thom- 
son, now Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, re- 
commended to be by them elected Archbishop 
of the said see of York. 

Dec. 8. The Rev. John Stuart, Minister of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Edinburgh, to be one of 
Her Majesty’s Chaplains in Ordinary in Scot- 
land, in the room of the Rev. Dr. Norman 
Macleod, deceased. 


Crvit, NAVAL, AND MILITARY. 

Nov. 28. The Most Noble George Douglas 
Glassell, Duke of Argyll, to be Lord-Lieut. 
of the county of Argyll. 

John Osborne, esq., of Lincoln’s Inn, and 
James St.George Burke, esq., of the Middle 
Temple, to be of the number of Her Majesty’s 
Counsel learned in the Law. 

Mr. George Augustus Revel Bourguignon 
approved of as Vice-Consul at Port Louis for 
the Swiss Confederation. 

Dec.5. Henry Percy Anderson, esq., and 
Francis Stanley Maxwell Stephens, esq., of the 
Foreign Office, to be Acting Second Secretaries 
in Her Majesty’s Diplomatic Service while 
employed abroad. 


Gent, Mac, Vor, CCXIV, 


The following gentlemen, now Attachés at 
the places under-mentioned, to be Third Secre- 
taries in Her Majesty’s Diplomatic Service :— 
Henry Dupré Labouchere, esq., Dresden; 
Dudley Edward Saurin, esq., Turin; Augus- 
tus Henry Mounsey, esq., Vienna; Richard 
Temple Godman Kirkpatrick, esq., Copen- 
hagen ; James Playster Harriss, esq., St. Peters- 
burgh; Williams Peere Williams Freeman, 
esq., Copenhagen ; George Lenox-Conyngham, 
jun., esq., the Hague; and Richard Conolly, 
esq., Hanover. 

Don Georje B. Kerierd approved of as 
Consul-General in London for the Republic of 
Honduras ; also Mr. John Darlington as Consul 
at Bradford ; and Mr. N. G. Seymour as Vice- 
Consul at Queenstown, for His Majesty the 
King of the Belgians. 

Dec. 8. Gustave Barthélemy Colin, esq., 
barrister-at-law, to be Puisne Judge of the 
Supreme Court of the Island of Mauritius. 

Charles Mills, esq., to be Sheriff for the 
territories of British Kaffraria. 

Dec. 12. Lord Augustus William Frederick 
Spencer Loftus, H.M.’s Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary at the Court of 
Bavaria, and the Hon. Frederick William 
Adolphus Bruce, C.B., H.M.’s Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
Emperor of China, to be Ordinary Members of 
the Civil Division of the Second Class, or 
Knight Commanders of the Most Hon. Order 
of the Bath. 

Admiral Sir Francis William Austen, G.C.B., 
to be Vice-Admiral of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and Lieutenant of 
the Admiralty thereof, in the room of Admiral 
Sir Graham Eden Hamond, Bart., G.C.B., pro- 
moted to be Admiral of the Fleet. 

Admiral Sir William Parker, bart., G.C.B., 
to be Rear-Admiral of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and of the Admiralty 
thereof, in the room of the said Admiral Sir 
Francis William Austen. 

Knighthood granted to Luke Smithett, esq., 
of Dover, in the county of Kent, one of 
H.M.’s Justices of the Peace for the borough 
of Dover. 

Col. Henry Hume, C.B., late of the Grenadier 
Guards, to be one of H.M.’s Hon. Corps of 
Gentlemen-at-Arms, vice Lieut.-Col. J. H. 
Cooke, promoted. 

Dec. 16, Henry Byerley Thomson, esq., to 
be Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of the 
Island of Ceylon. 

Richard F. Morgan, esq., to be H.M.’s 
Advocate for the Island of Ceylon; and 
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Jobn Comber Browne, esq., to be Super- 
intendent of Government Schools and Organ- 
izing Master for the Island of Mauritius. 

“Robert William Gifford Watson, esq., to be 
Chief Magistrate for H.M.’s settlement of 


John Elijah Blunt, esq., now British Vice- 
Consul at Adrianople, to be H.M.’s Vice-Consul 
at Adrianople. 

Mr. C. Kriimer Wa'ler to be Consul at New- 
castle, New South Wales, for the Free Han- 
seatic city of Hamburg. 

Dee. 19. Henry Adrian Churchill, esq., C.B., 
now H.M.’s Agent and Consul-General in 
Moldavia, to be H.M.’s Consul-General in 
Syria. 

Robert Alexander Osborne Dalyell, esq., 
now H.M.’s Consul at Erzeroom, to be H.M.’s 
Consul at Jassy. 


Births. 
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George Jackson Eldridge, esq., now H.M.’s 
Consul at Kertch, to be H.M.’s Consul at 
Erzeroom. 

Robert Charles Clipperton, esq., now British 
Vice-Consul at Theodosia, to be H.M.’s Consul 
at Kertch ; and 

Arthur Raby, esq., now British Vice-Consul 
at Alexandretta, to be H.M.’s Vice-Consul at 
Toultcha, 


MEMBERS RETURNED TO SERVE IN PARLIAMENT. 

Dec. 8. Town of Southampton.—Wm. Ander- 
son Rose, esq., of the Mansion-house, London, 
in the room of Brodie McGhie Wilcox, esq., 
deceased. 

Dec. 12. Borough of Totnes.—John Pender, 
esq., of Manchester, in the county of Lancaster, 
in the room of Thomas Mills, esq., deceased. 





BIRTHS. 


July 21, 1862. At Turanga, New Zealand, 
the wife of the Rev. W. L. Williams, a dau. 

Sept. 21. At Buenos Ayres, the wife of Frank 
Parish, esq., H.M.’s Consul, a son. 

Sept. 28. At Trichinopoly, Madras, the wife 
of Thos. Hen. Stoton, esq., H.M.’s 13th Regt. 
M.N.L., a dau. 

Oct. 4, At Nynee Tal, Upper India, the wife 
of Arthur Cassidy, esq., Brevet-Major 2nd 
Dragoon Guards, a dau. 

Oct. 5. At Lillooet, British Columbia, the 
wife of John Martley, esq., of the Grange, late 
Capt. 56th Regt., a dau. 

Oct. 6, At Hazareebagh, Bengal, the wife of 
Capt. J. M. Daly, H.M.’s 77th Regt., second 
son of the late Lieut.-Col. Daly, Monk Bretton, 
near Barnsley, a son. 

Oct. 15. At Malligaum, the wife of Capt. 
Stanley Scott, Candeish Bheel Corps, a son. 

Oct.17. At St. Eustatius, West Indies, the 
widow of Lieut.-Col. P. J. Macdonald, 4th 
W. I. Regt., a dau. 

Oct. 19. At Dugshai, the wife of J. Sheldon 
Furlong, esq., M.D., Surgeon 42nd Royal High- 
landers, a dau., permaturely. 

Oct.21. At Trevandrum, Southern India, the 
wife of A. Augustus Davidson, esq., A.K.C.L., 
Capt. and Adj., 2nd Battalion, Nair Brigade, 
a son. 

Oct, 25. At Lahore, Punjaub, the wife of 
G. R. Elsmie, esq., B.C.8., a dau. 

Oct. 30. At Simla, India, the wife of Capt. 
R. Newsham Pedder, 8th Hussars, a son. 

Oct. 31. At Agra, the wife of the Rev. J. 
Gelson Gregson, a son. 

At Fyzabad, the wife of Col. Pratt, C.B., 
23rd Royal Welsh Fusiliers, a son. 

Nov. 1. At Cawnpore, the wife of Capt. 
Limond, Engineers, a dau. 

Nov. 3. At Ootacamund, South India, the 
wife of Capt. R. H. Beddome, H.M.’s Madras 


Staff Corps, Officiating Conservator of Forests, 
a dau. 

At Masulipatam, the wife of Edw. Bromley 
Foord, esq., Madras Civil Service, a dau. 

Nov. 4. At Poona, Mrs. Major D’Oyly Comp- 
ton, a dau. 

At Mount Aboo, Rajpootana, the wife of 
Capt. Henry Phillpotts, H.M.’s Indian Army, 
a son. 

Nov.6. At Camp, near Baroda, the wife of 
Capt. J. Forbes Robertson, H.M.’s 28th Bom- 
bay N.1., a son. : 

Nov. 10. At Arrah, the wife of Capt. Chas. 
Reay, of H.M.’s 3rd B.N.I., and Superintendent 
of Constabulary, a son. 

Nov. 12. At Corfu, the wife of George E, 
Gains, esq., 6th Royal Regt., a son. 

Nov. 14. At Gibraltar, the wife of Capt. 
Francis, 100th Regt., a son. 

Nov. 17. .In Lowndes-st., the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. C. de Morel, a dau. 

Nov. 20. At Haye-house, Castle Bromwich, 
Warwickshire, the wife of J. Arthur Partridge, 
esq., a dau. 

Nov. 21. At Gibraltar, the wife of Major 
Cooper, 7th Royal Fusiliers, a son. 

At the Grotto, Basildon, the wife of Alex- 
ander C. Forbes, esq., a son. 

Nov, 22. At Hythe, Kent, the wife of Capt. 
Wray, R.E., a son. 

At Layston Vicarage, Herts., the wife of the 
Rev. J. H. Butt, a son, 

At Broadmayne Rectory, the wife of the Rev. 
W. Urquhart, Rector of West Knighton with 
Broadmayne, Dorsetshire, a son. 

At Sunningdale, the wife of the Rev. F. H. 
Hichens, a dau. 

Nov. 23. At the residence of her father 
(Major-Gen. Gostling, R.A., Penlee, Stoke- 
Damarel), the wife of Neville Tufnell, esq., 
Lieut. H.M.S. “ Britannia,” a dau, 
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At Nutfield, Surrey, the wife of H. Edmund 
Gurney, esq., a dau. 

At King’s Mead, Windsor, the wife of Capt. 
Johnson, a dau. 

At Heath-end, Hampstead, the wife of H. 
Halford Vaughan, esq., a dau. 

In Portland-pl., the wife of H. Chetwynd 
Stapylton, esq., of Shenley-lodge, a dau. 

At Radley Vicarage, Abingdon, the wife of 
the Rev. Robert Gibbings, a dau. 

At the Close, Salisbury, the wife of Thomas 
Brodrick, esq., a son. 

Nov. 24. At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, the Hon. 
Mrs. James C. Dormer, a son. 

At Oakhill, Hampstead, the wife of Col. 
Whittingham, C.B., 2nd Battalion, 4th King’s 
Own, a son, 

At Upper Clapton, the wife of Charles R. 
Godfrey, esq., R.N., H.M.S. ‘‘ Euryalus,” a son. 

Nov. 25. At Byfleet, Surrey, the wife of 
Major Southey, Madras Staff Corps, a dau. 

At the Laurels, Richmond, the wife of Major 
W. H. Archer, a dau. 

At Chepstow-villas west, Bayswater, the 
wife of Capt. E. F. Du Cane, R.E., a dau. 

In Hereford-st., Mayfair, the wife of Chas, 
Penruddocke, esq., of Compton-pk., Wilts., 
a dau. 

At Putney, the wife of the Rev. Chas. Under- 
wood Dasent, a son. 

At the Friars, Gloucester, the wife of Capt. 
Kendall, 6th Regt., a dau. 

At Sherwood, near Nottingham, the wife of 
the Rev. W. Campbell, a son. 

At Helmingham Rectory, Suffolk, the wife of 
the Rev. George Cardew, a son. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, the wife of M. 8S. Gil- 
more, esq., of the Bengal Civil Service, Retired 
List, a dau. 

At the Vicarage, Stalisfield, the wife of the 
Rev. J. N. Vlieland, a son. 

At Fundenhall, Norfolk, the wife of Gerard 
Barton, esq., a son. 

At Firby-hall, York, the wife of R. H. Bower, 
esq., a dau. 

Nov. 26. At the North Camp, Aldershott, 
the Hon. Mrs. H. H. Clifford, a dau. 

At Windlestone-hall, co. Durham, Lady 
Eden, a son. 

At Dover, the wife of Capt. Munn, 7th Royal 
Fusiliers, a dau. 

The wife of the Rev. 8. Golding, Martindale, 
Westmoreland, a dau. 

At the Vicarage, Mottram-in-Longdendale, 
the wife of the Rev. W. Henry Jones, a son. 

At Kennington, the wife of Capt. George O. 
Evans, Royal Marines, a dau., prematurely. 

In Finsbury-circus, the wife of the Rev. F. 
G. Blomfield, a dau. 

At Highfield-house, Old Forest-hill, the wife 
of John Whichcord, esq., F.S.A., a dau. 

At her father’s, Harley-st., the wife of the 
Rev. Thos. Harrison, Perpetual Curate of As- 
lacton, Norfolk, a son. 

Nov. 27. In Belgrave-sq., the Lady Edwin 
Hill Trevor, a dau. 

At Royston, Herts., the wife of Edward Bel- 
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dam, esq., of Lincoln’s-inn, barrister-at-law, 


a son. 

At Littleton, the wife of Major-Gen. Wood, 
a son. 

At East Woodhay, Hants., the wife of G. 
Sclater-Booth, esq., M.P., a dau. 

At the Birches, Codsall, the wife of Thomas 
Barker, esq., a dau. 

In Westbourne-terr,, the wife of Ralph Allen 
Husey, esq., a son. 

At Lisbon, the wife of the Rev. T. Kenworthy 
Brown, a son. 

Nov. 28, At Bath, the wife of Col. J. H. 
Wynell-Mayow, Bengal Army, a son. 

In Duke-st., Westminster, Mrs. H. Cony- 
beare, a dau. 

The wife of the Rev. Edw. Harman, Rector 
of Bonsall, Derbyshire, a son. 

At Ord-cottage, Beauly, Ross-shire, the wife 
of Capt. Mackenzie, jun., of Ord, a dau. 

At the Vicarage, Bradwell, Oxon., the wife 
of the Rev. Fredk, Thos. Woodman, a dau. 

Nov. 29. In Onslow-sq., the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Bryan Milman, 5th Fusiliers, a dau. 

The wife of Kingsmill Manley Power, esq., 
of the Hill-court, Herefordshire, a dau. 

At the Brake, Torquay, the wife of W. J. 
Hill, esq., a son. 

At Aldeburgh, Suffolk, the wife of the Rev. 
W. E. Richardson, of Saxmundham, a son, 

Nov. 30. At the Parsonage, Milnthorpe, 
Westmoreland, the wife of the Rev. Frederick 
Thornton Raikes, a dau. 

At the Rectory, Wheathampstead, Hertford- 
shire, the wife of the Rev. Owen W. Davys, 
M.A., a son. 

Dec.1. At Pontefract, the wife of the Rev. 
Sir Thos. Blomefield, bart., a son. 

At 8t. Helier’s, Jersey, the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. G. Ryley, late H.M.’s Bengal Army, a dau. 

At Sydenham, Kent, the wife of Major F. S. 
Vacher, 33rd Regt., a dau. 

At Astwood Vicarage, Bucks., the wife of the 
Rev. Chas. Ware, a dau. 

Dec, 2. At Chaddlewood, near Plympton, 
Devon, the Hon. Mrs. Soltau Symons, a dau. 

At Woolwich-common, the wife of Major 
Stuart, Royal Engineers, a son. 

At Trinity, Jersey, the wife of the Rev. 
8. Charlesworth, Rector of Limpsfield, a dau. 

At Charlton, near Woolwich, the wife of 
Capt. Arthur Harrison, R.A., a son. 

At Stockland Vicarage, Bridgewater, the 
wife of the Rev. Henry Arthur Daniel, a son. 

Dec. 3. The wife of Rear-Adm., the Hon. Sir 
Henry Keppel, K.C.B., a son. 

At Stoke, Devonport, the wife of Capt. Fred. 
Carr Dyer, H.M.’s 75th Regt., a son. 

The wife of the Rev. Henry A. Mitton, of 
Heaton, near Bradford, a son. 

Dee. 4. At Worthing, the wife of the Rev. 
Cunningham Foot, Rector of Dogmersfield, 
Hampshire, a son. 

At Duddingston-house, Edinburgh, the wife 
of Robert Hay, esq., jun., of Haystoun, a dau. 

At Stanley-hall, Yorkshire, the wife of J. P. 
Harriss, esq., a son. 
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At Odsey, Cambs., the wife of Herbert Ford- 
ham, esq., a son, 

Dec. 5. In Eaton-pl. South, the wife of the 
Hon. G. Denman, Q.C., M.P., a son. 

At the Vicarage, Barrow-on-Humber, the 
Hon. Mrs. Machell, a son. 

At Cuckfield, Sussex, the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
J. W. Farran, Madras Retired List, a dau. 

At Thorington Rectory, Suffolk, the wife of 
the Rev. Addison Bramwell, a son. 

At Westwood, Helensburgh, Dumbartonshire, 
the wife of T. Craig Christie, esq., of Bedlay 
and Petershill, a son. 

At Herne-bay, the wife of the Rev. Thomas 
Blandford, a dau. 

At Southend, the wife of W. 8. Alexander, 
esq., R.A., a dau. 

At Thelnathan, Norfolk, the wife of the Rev. 
Wm. Ager, M.A., late of Barningham, Suffolk, 
a son. 

At Oxford, the wife of the Rev. Edward O. 
Vincent, a son. 

Dec.6. In Blandford-pl., Regent’s-pk., the 
Lady Isabella Freme, a dau. 

In Chesham-pl., the Lady Susan Smith, a son. 

At Myerscough-hall, Lancashire, the wife of 
Major Cunliffe, a dau. 

In Half Moon-st., Piccadilly, the wife of the 
Rev. Thomas Evans, Rector of Goytrey, Mon- 
mouthshire, a son. 

At the Vines, Rochester, the wife of Deputy- 
Inspec or-General Longmore, Army Medical 
Staff, a dau. 

Dec. 7. At Algiers, the Lady Charlotte 
Fothringham, a son. 

At Brighton, the wife of Maj.-Gen. Davidson, 
a son. 

At Carlton-hill East, St. John’s-wood, the 
wife of E. C. Campbell, esq., late of the Madras 
Civil Service, a dau. 

At the Rectory, Headbourne Worthy, Hants., 
the wife of the Rev. J. Henry Slessor, a son. 

At Elemore-hall, Durham, the wife of Henry 
John Baker Baker, esq., a son. 

At the Rectory, Inkpen, Berks., the wife of 
the Rev. J. Butler, a dau. 

In Abbey-road, St. John’s-wood, the wife of 
Claude E, Svott, esq., late 7th Dragoon Guards, 
a dau. 

At Bonby, Lincolnshire, the wife of the Rev. 
Philip Kitchingman, a dau. 

The wife of A. C. Daymond, esq., of St. 
Mark’s College, Fulham-road, a son. 

At Shildon Parsonage, Durham, the wife of 
the Rev. William M. Hitchcock, a son. 

Dec. 8. At West Drayton, the wife of Com- 
munder Shaw, R.N., a dau. 

At H.M.’s Dockyard, Devonport, the wife of 
Lieut. P. H. Colomb, R.N., a son. 

At Fardisland, the wife of B. L. Sanders, 
esq., of Street Court, Herefordshire, a son and 
heir. 

At Marden Ash, Ongar, the wife of the Rev. 
J. P. Smith, a dau, 

At Oxford, the wife of Sidney Owen, esq., of 
Ch. Ch., a dau. 

At Guisborough, Cleveland, Yorkshire, the 
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wife of George Selwyn Morris, esq., M.D., 
a son. 

Dec. 9. At Randolph-house, Maida-hill, the 
Hon. Mrs. Seton, a son. 

At Sydney, near Southampton, the residence 
of her mother, the wife of Major Hoare, a dau. 

At Sandgate, the wife of the Rev. J. Yarker 
Barton, a dau. 

The wife of the Rev. H. P. Kendall, B.A., of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, Head Master 
of the Grammar-school, Batley, Yorkshire, 
a dau. 

Dec. 10. At Wake’s Colne Rectory, the Hon. 
Mrs. F. Grimston, a son. 

In Portland-pl., the wife of the Hon. Ralph 
Pelham Nevill, a dau. 

At the Staff College, Sandhurst, the wife of 
Col. Wm. Napier, a dau. 

At Scarborough, the wife of Geo. Wyatville 
Wynford Knapp, esq., of H.M.’s 63rd Regt., 
a son. 

At the Rectory, Little Risington, Gloucester- 
shire, the wife of the Rev. Robert Le Marchant, 
a dau. 

At Farningham-hill, Kent, the wife of C. E. 
Rashleigh, esq., a dau. 

Dee. 11. In Pembroke-road, Kensington, the 
wife of the Rev. J. D. Claxton, a son. 

At the Mount, Hanbury, Worcestershire, the 
wife of Wm. Filmer Gregory, esq., Lieut. R.N., 
a dau. 

At Aymestry, the wife of the Rev. J. Rogers, 
a son. 

Dec. 12. At Hampton Court-palace, the wife 
of Thos. Bradshaw, esq., a dau. 

At Wilton, near Salisbury, the wife of the 
Rev. Edw. Turner Baker, a son. 

At Tickhill Castle, Yorkshire, the wife of E. 
C. Bower, esq., a dau. 

At Denton-house, Oxon., the wife of the Rev. 
Walter Sneyd, a dau. 

Dec. 13. In Kildare-terr., Westbourne-pk., 
the wife of Col. Tidy, a son. 

At Warminster, Wilts., the wife of the Rev. 
E. Slater Browne, a dau. 

Dec. 14. At Melville-house, Portobello, Edin- 
burgh, Lady Harriet Wentworth, a son. 

At Ashburn-house, Gourock, N.B., Lady 
Carden, of Templemore-abbey, Ireland, a dau. 

At Hendon, Middlesex, the wife of Rear- 
Adm. Stanley, a son. 

At Stoke Damerel, the wife of Capt. Arthur 
Lowe, R.N., a son. 

At Scarborough, the wife of Capt. John Ste- 
phens, Indian Navy, a dau. 

At Gittisham Rectory, Devon, the wife of 
the Rev. Richard Kirwan, a dau. 

At Westbourne-park, the residence of her 
mother, the wife of Capt. Godden, of Ash- 
next-Sandwich, a dau. 

The wife of George Fielding, esq., of Dover, 
a dau. 

Dec, 15. In Cumberland-st., Hyde-park, the 
wife of F. A. Hankey, esq., a son. 

At Alma-villas, Winchester, the wife of Capt. 
Thos. Walter Hives, Hampshire Militia Regt., 
and lite 40th Regt., a dau. 
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At Colnbrook Parsonage, the wife of the 
Rev. Charles D. Goldie, a dau. 

Dec. 16. At Woolwich, the wife of Major 
George T. Field, R.A., a dau. 

Dec. 17. At Dane John-house, Canterbury, 
the wife of the Mayor of Canterbury, a dau. 

At Seaforth-house, Heath End, near Farn- 
ham, the wife of Capt. J. McCrea, 45th Regt., 
a dau. 

At the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, the wife of 
Henry Briscoe, M.D., Surgeon-Major, Royal 
Artillery, a dau. 

Dec. 18. At Fullapit, Devon, the wife of 
W. B. Fortescue, esq., a dau. 
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At the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, the wife 
of Capt. T. Inglis, R.E., a son. 

At Park-villas, Oxford, the wife of the Rev. 
8. J. Hulme, a dau. 

At Battersea, the wife of the Rev. Robert 
Graves, a son. 

Dec.19. At Haverland-hall, Norfolk, the 
Hon. Mrs. Fellowes, prematurely, a dau. 

At Aldermaston Parsonage, Berks., the wife 
of the Rev. J. B. Burne, Incumbent, a son. 

In Campden-hill-road, Kensington, the wife 
of G. C. Wallich, esq., M.D., a dau. 

Dec. 20. At Woolwich, the wife of Capt. 
Nangle, R.A., a dau. 





MARRIAGES. 


March 18, 1862. At Nelson, New Zealand, 
Alexander, second son of A. Binning Monro, 
esq., of Auchinbowie, Stirlingshire, to Elizabeth 
Caroline, only dau. of C. E. Cotterell, esq., 
R.N., of Crayfield, Nelson, and granddau. of 
the late Rev. E. H. Warriner, Rector of Foot’s 
Cray, Kent. 

Oct.1. At Bellary, Samuel Laurence Bag- 
shawe, Lieut. H.M.’s Madras Army, to Isabel, 
youngest dau. of T. R. Ardagh, esq., Deputy 
Commissary of Ordnance, Bellary. 

Oct. 2. At St. Peter’s, Maidstone, Charles 
W. Martindale, esq., to Matilda Georgina 
Brome, dau. of the late Capt. Kenrick, 2nd 
Regt. of Hussars. 

Oct. 21. At Fort William, Calcutta, C. W. W. 
Alexander, esq., B.A., Inspector of Schools, 
Punjab, to Rhoda Agnes, dau. of T. H. Fisher, 
esq., Cambridge. 

Oct. 23. At the Cathedral, Calcutta, Charles 
Edward Bernard, esq., of the Bengal Civil 
Service, to Susan Capel, only dau. of the late 
Rev. Richard Tawney, Rector of Willoughby, 
Warwickshire. 

Oct. 28. At Byculla, Bombay, John Brown, 
esq., H.M.’s 7th Regt. N.I., son of Col. G.S. 
Brown, of the Bombay Army, retired, to Eliza- 
beth, dau. of the late P. Hornsby, esq., of 
Carlisle. 

Oct. 30. At Ootacamund, Madras, Lieut.- 
Col. Sayer, C.B., King’s Dragoon Guards, 
eldest son of Robert Sayer, esq., of the Manor- 
house, Richmond, to Surah Anne, eldest dau. 
of the late William Blundell, esq., of Calcutta. 

At Rawul Pindee, Capt. P. S. Lumsden, 
Assistant-Quartermaster-Gen. of the Bengal 
Army, son of Col. Lumsden, C.B., Belhelvie- 
lodge, Aberdeenshire, to Mary Margaret, dau. 
of J. Marriott, esq., Beechley, Lancashire. 

Nov.6. At Galle; Ceylon, William Martin 
Leake, esq., to Louisa Harriet, youngest dau. 
of the late Col. Sir James Tennant, K.C.B., 
Bengal Artillery. 

Nov. 12. At Caleutta, J. Skinner, esq., to 
Caroline Anna, eldest dau. of the late Sir 
Albert de Hochepied Larpent, bart. 

At Charlton Kings, near Cheltenham, Rich. 


E. Shackleton, esq., of Moone, co. Kildare, to 
Elizabeth Anne, second dau. of the late Major 
Holland, Bombay Army. 

Nov. 19. At the Cathedral, Manchester, the 
Rev. Francis Jourdain, M.A., Incumbent of 
Derwent, Derbyshire, to Emily, only child of 
Charles Clay, esq., M.D., of Manchester. 

At Haddington-road Church, Dublin, Richard 
Carr McClement, esq., R.N., H.M.S. “* Hawke,” 
Queenstown, to Annie Constance Mary, young- 
est dau. of the late J. FitzGerald, esq., Carrick- 
on-Suir. 

Nov. 20. At Histon, Cambridgeshire, the 
Rev. Wm. F. Newton, M.A., of Caius College, 
Cambridge, to Sophia, eldest surviving dau. of 
the late C. P. Harris, esq., of Newnham. 

At Bryansford, co. Down, Gisborne Horner, 
esq., Capt. Gold Coast Artillery, son of the late 
Rev. R. N. Horner, Rector of Killeshil, co. 
Tyrone, to Marian, eldest dau. of Wm. Beers, 
esq., Newcastle, co. Down. 

At Hazlemere, near High Wycombe, the 
Rev. Hugh Allan, jun., M.A., Woodlands, 
Dorset, to Annie, second dau. of the Rev. 


-George Allan, M.A., Incumbent of Hazlemere. 


At Bridge-of-Allan, N.B., Herbert Fennell, 
esq., to Bessie, widow of Major Lanoe Hawker, 
of Longparish-house, Hunts. 

Nov. 22. At Beachley, Gloucestershire, F, 
Charlesworth Kennedy, late Capt. 25th Regt. 
(King’s Own Borderers), to Julia, only dau. of 
Col. Richard Jenkins. 

Nov. 25. At St. Pancras New Church, Major 
George Faithfull, Bengal Staff Corps, to Ellenor 
Georgiana, youngest dau. of George Clark, 
esq., of Highgate, Middlesex. 

At St. Mary Magdalene, St. Leonard’s-on- 
Sea, the Rev. W. Ponsford, Chaplain to H.M.’s 
Forces, to Susan Dora, fourth dau. of the late 
Robert Steuart Ruddach, esq., formerly Capt. 
19th Lancers. : 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., John Edward 
Hartley, esq., civil engineer, to Caroline Whit- 
tenbury, second dau. of Mr. Serjeant Wheeler. 

At St. Mary’s Church, Beaumaris, the Rev. 
John Skinner Jones, M.A., Incumbent of 
Lianfaes and Penmdén, Anglesey, to Catherine, 
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only surviving child of the late Rev. Evan 
Lloyd, M.A., of Maesyporth, Anglesey. 

At Burnett, Somerset, George Strachey, esq., 
Secretary of Legation at the Hague, to Catha- 


rine, eldest dau. of the Rev. Bazett Doveton, 


Rector of Burnett. 

At St. Luke’s, Jersey, Patrick Salter, esq., 
Capt. H.M.’s Madras Army, eldest son of the 
late Patrick Salter, esq., H.M.’s Civil Service, 
to Anna Maria, dau. of Thomas Bridges, esq., 
late of Marwood-hill, North Devon. 

At Trinity Church, Bath, Charles George 
Baker, esq., V.C., Commandant Ist Battalion 
(Sikhs) Bengal Military Police, to Charlotte 
Campbell, third dau. of Major Ashmore, 
Bath. 

At Glancullen, co. Dublin, G. L. K. Hewett, 
Lieut. Bengal Staff Corps, and Adjt. 2nd Bengal 
Cavalry, to Kathleen O’Connell, youngest dau. 
of the late C. Fitz-Simon, esq., D.L., of Glan- 
cullen, and granddau. of Daniel O'Connell. 

At Affpuddle Rectory, Dorsetshire, Arthur, 
son of the late William Bradshaw, esq., of 
Homerton, to Katie Janet, dau. of the Rev. 
R. Waldy, of Houghton-le-Skerne and Long 
Newton, Durham, and Prebendary of Salisbury. 

At St. Mary’s, Battersea, the Rev. W. E. 
Best, B.A., son of W. Best, esq., late of Canter- 
bury, to Fanny Bennett, dau. of the late J. R. 
Cole, esq., of Chertsey, and granddau. of the 
late Rev. Charles Leigh Bennett, M.A., for- 
merly Rector of Littleton, Middlesex. 

At the Cathedral, Exeter, the Rev. Alfred 
W. Mills, M.A., Curate of Blockley, Worcester- 
shire, to Virginie Jane, younger dau. of George 
C. Holroyd, esq. 

Nov. 26. At thé Catholic Church, Torquay, 
Chas. Cesar Welman, esq., of H.M.’s 49th 
Regt., eldest son of Chas. Noel Welman, esq., 
of Norton-manor, Somerset, to Eugenia Mary, 
youngest dau. of the late Hon, Chas. Henry 
Stonor, of Holmwood, Oxon. 

At Halifax, Salisbury, son of Edw. Ball, esq., 
M.P., Burwell, Cambridgeshire, to Emily, dau. 
of Jas. Fielding, esq., Mearclough, Sowerby- 
bridge. 

At Bath, J. Maddison, esq., of Wandon, 
Northumberland, to Mary Emma, third dau. 
of E. W. Eyre, esq., Inspector-General of 
Hospitals, Madras Army, retired. 

At Portishead, Thomas Gifford, son of 
Thos. Forsayth, esq., of Failzerton, Ayrshire, 
and the Mardyke, co. Cork, to Lucy Har- 
riette, dau. of the late Col. O’Toole, co. Wicklow. 

At St. Nicholas, Rochester, Franklin Thos., 
only son of John Boucher, esq., to Sophia, 
eldest dau. of E. R. Coles, esq., J.P., Rochester. 

At St. Anne’s Catholic Church, Leeds, Geo. 
Garry, eldest son of Edw. Taylor-Smith, esq., 
of Colpike-hall, co. Durham, to Clare, youngest 
dau. of the late Jas. Holdforth, esq., of Burley, 
near Leeds. 

At Westbury, Shropshire, Joseph Newill, 
esq., of Lydbury, to Ann, fourth dau. of the 
late Wm. Cureton, esq., of Westbury, Salop. 

Nov. 27. At Swanington, Norfo)k, the Hon. 
Robert Henley Eden, of Cotgrave-pl., Notts., to 
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Jessie Ellen, eldest dau. of the Rev. Frederick 
Hildyard, Rector of Swanington. 

At Charlton Kings, Cheltenham, St. Clair 
Ford, esq., Capt. H.M.’s Bombay Staff Corps, 
youngest son of the second Sir Francis Ford, 
bart., to Eliza Jane, eldest dau. of the late 
Thos. Smalley Potter, esq., of East-court, 
Charlton Kings. 

At St. Peter’s Chapel, Peebles, Jas. Wolfe 
Murray, esq., of Cringletie and Henderland, 
to Louisa Grace, third dau. of Sir Adam Hay, 
bart., of Haystoune. 

At Penrith, Wm. Harrison, esq., of Bishop- 
yards, to Nathalie, only dau. of Mary, Countess 
Ossalinsky, of Musgrave-hall. 

At Corkbeg, John M’Donnell Webb, esq., 
late Capt. 4th Dragoon Guards, to Cornelia 
Martha, relict of Wm. Haslett, esq., 13th Light 
Infantry, and dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. Burne, 
91st Regt. 

At St. Anne’s, Dublin, Wyrley, eldest son 
of the late Geo. Wyrley Birch, of East Wre- 
tham, Norfolk, to Rebecca Katharine, eldest 
dau. of the Ven. Samuel Moore Kyle, Arch- 
deacon of Cork, Vicar-Gen. of the United 
Diocese. 

At Keady, co. Armagh, the Rev. David Kel- 
lie Guthrie, Liberton, Edinburgh, to Hannah, 
youngest dau. of Wm. Kirk, esq., Annvale, 
Keady, and formerly M.P. for Newry. 

At St. Cuthbert’s, York, Col. Edw. Stanton, 
C.B., R.E., third son of W. H. Stanton, esq., 
of the Thrupp, Stroud, Gloucestershire, to Mar- 
garette Constance, third dau. of the late Thos, 
Starkey, esq., of Spring Wood, Huddersfield. 

At Sevenhampton, Gloucestershire, the Rev. 
Adam Robertson, of Forres, Morayshire, to 
Katherine Eleanor, dau. of the late Geo. Holds- 
worth, esq., of Wakefield, Yorkshire. 

At Wilmington, Kent, Fredk. Barker, esq., 
of Meanwood, Leeds, to Mary Louisa, dau. of 
the Rev. Geo. Thomas, Incumbent of St. 
Philip’s, Leeds. 

Nov. 29. At St. James’s, Paddington, Thos. 
Horatio Marshall, esq., of Hartford Beach, 
Cheshire, to Lucey Martina, second dau. of the 
Rev. Edw. Nugent Bree, of Llwyn-Wormwood- 
pk., Carmarthenshire. 

Dec. 2. At the Cathedral, Carlisle, the Rev. 
Chas. Vernon, D.D., of Wherstead-pk., Suf- 
folk, and Dover-court, Essex, to Sarah Grace, 
widow of Edw. Lumley Haworth, esq., of 
H.M.’s 28th Regt., and eldest dau. of John 
Faweett, esq., of Petteril-bank, Cumberland. 

At All Saints’, Southampton, Edw. Broad- 
rick, esq., R.A., to Elizabeth Letitia, eldest 
dau. of Major-Gen. Stehelin, R.E. 

At Westcott, Dorking, the Rev. Francis Hay- 
ward Joyce, Student of Christ Church, and 
Vicar of Harrow-on-the-Hill, to Emily, second 
dau. of the late Robert Barclay, esq., and 
granddau. of the late Chas. Barclay, esq., of 
Bury-hill. 

Dec.3. At St. Peter’s, Rock Ferry, Cheshire, 
Capt. Edward Scott, R.N., to Helen, youngest 
dau. of John Coupland, esq., of Rock Ferry. 

The Rev. Hugh McSorley, Incumbent of St. 
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Paul’s, Tottenham, to Gertrude, second dau. 
of the late Wm. Richards, esq. 

At St. George’s, Stonehouse, Devon, Dr. Jas. 
Jenkins, Surgeon Royal Marines, Plymouth, 
to Sophie Pauline, eldest dau. of Rear-Adm. 
A. Luekraft. 

At Stanwix, Carlisle, Charles Jas. Mounsey, 
Capt. H.M.’s 7lst Highland Light Infantry, 
youngest son of George Gill Mounsey, esq., of 
Castletown, to Mary Tirzah, elder dau. of the 
late James Robert Grant, esq., and granddau. 
of Sir James Robert Grant, K.H., C.B., of the 
Hill, Cumberland. 

At St. James’s, Paddington, Henry Rich- 
mond Martin, esq., Capt. Royal Artillery, 
second son of Vice-Adm. Martin, of Bitterne- 
lodge, near Southampton, to Emma Katharine, 
only child of the late John Hancock Hall, esq., 
barrister-at-law and Commissioner in Lunacy, 
and granddau. of the late Mr. Justice Gaselee. 

At Lacey-green, Bucks., the Rev. W. Thorley 
G. Hunt, Student of Christ Church, Oxford, 
eldest son of William Hunt, esq., of Bath, to 
Mary Eliza, eldest dau. of the Rev. W. J. 
Burgess, Incumbent of Lacey-green. 

At Trinity Church, Tunbridge Wells, the 
Rev. Samuel Collingwood Hamerton, M.A., 
Incumbent of Cannock, Staffordshire, to Eliza, 
youngest dau. of the late Laurence Brock- 
Hollinshead, esq., of Highfield, Lancashire. 

At St. John’s, Kensington-pk., the Rev. Hen. 
8. C. Crook, M.A., Rural Dean, and Vicar of 
Uphaven, Wilts, to Janet, eldest dau. of the 
late William Macdowall, esq., of Woolmet- 
hall. 

At Wallasey, the Rev. Ebenezer Anderson, 
Rector of Frankley, Worcestershire, to Anne 
Jane Stamp, younger dau. of Peter Wright, 
esq., of Clifton-hall, Liscard, Cheshire. 

Dec. 4, At Cheltenham, Col. T. H. Shuldham, 
H.M.’s Bengal Army, to Graces Frances, eldest 
dau. of the late Col. Edm. Hardy, H.E.I.C.S., 
Bombay Artillery. 

At St. James’, Westminster, Horatio Otto 
Hitchins, esq., Capt. Royal Artillery (Bengl), 
youngest son of Maj.-Gen. B. R. Hitchins, 
Madras Army, to Agnes Dent, only child of the 
late Charles Hardy Bainbridge, esq., solicitor, 
Bombay, and granddau. of Capt. John Lewis 
White, of Hammersmith. 

At Queen Charlton-manor, Somerset, Robert 
A. Brooks, esq., eldest son of R. Brooks, M.P., 
of Woodcote-pk., Epsom, to Katherine Pascal, 
eldest dau. of J. E. Geils, esq., of Dumbuck, 
Dumbarton, N.B., and granddau. of the late 
Charles Dickinson, esq., of Farley-hill, Berks. 

At St. Andrew’s, Plymouth, William Marrack, 
esq., of Liskeard, to Lydia, only dau. of the 
late Rev. J. W. Comyns, of Bishopsteignton, 
Devon. 

At Battle, Somersetshire, W. Lyte Stradling, 
esq., of the Inner Temple, son of the late Wm. 
Stradling, esq., Deputy-Lieut. of the county of 
Somerset, to Minnie, dau. of the late E. A. 
Stradling, esq., J.P., of Bridgwater. 

At Farnworth, the Rev. Thomas Sutcliffe, 
Incumbent of Rivington, to Mrs, Bennett, of 
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Birch-hall, Farnworth, youngest dau. of the 
late John Smith, esq., of Lever-hall. 

Dec. 6. At 17, Arlington-st., by special 
licence, the Earl of Eglinton and Winton, to 
the Lady Sophia Anderson Pelham, only dau. 
of the late Earl of Yarborough. 

At Kensington, E. T. Thackeray, esq., V.C., 
R.E. (Bengal), to Amy Mary Anne, second 
dau. of Eyre Evans Crowe, esq. 

Dec.9. At Hampton Wick, Henry James 
Day, Lieut. and Adjt. 99th Regt., son of Lieut.- 
Col. Day, of that corps, to Louisa Frances, 
third surviving dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. 
Thomas Shadforth, 57th Regt. 

At St. Paul’s, Hammersmith, D. T. Morton, 
esq., M.D., Surgeon-Major of H.M.’s Madras 
Army, to Jane, widow of J. B. Hodgson, esq., 
of Chesham. 

At St. Stephen’s, Dublin, J. Gathorne, eldest 
son of John Wood, esq., of Thedden-grange, 
Alton, Hants., to Susan Mary, only dau. of 
Ed. Pennefather, esq., Q.C., of Fitzwilliam-pl., 
Dublin. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Wager 
Townley, youngest son of Charles Allix, esq., 
of Willoughby, Lincolnshire, to Elizabeth 
Catherine, dau. of the late Thomas Tyrwhitt 
Drake, esq., of Shardeloes, Bucks. 

At St. Peter’s, Eaton-sq., John Haughton, 
esq., of Myton, Warwick, to Grace Emily, 
dau. of the late John Turner Graver Browne, 
esq., of Morley-hall, Wymondham, Norfolk. 

At Wrangle, Lincolnshire, the Rev. Arthur 
A. Barker, Rector of East Bridgeford, Notts., 
to Alice, youngest dau. of the late Rev. Thos, 
Baily Wright, Vicar of Wrangle. 

Dec.10. At Ewhurst, Hants., Trevor Chas. 
Molony, esq., Capt. Royal Artillery, third sur- 
viving son of James Molony, esq., Kiltanon, 
co. Clare, to Helen, second dau. of W. H.C. 
Plowden, esq., of Ewhurst-pk. 

At Cavendish, Suffolk, Edward Freeland, 
third son of the late Rev. Charles Fisher, 
Rector of Ovington-cum-Tilbury, Essex, to 
Mary Ellis, widow of Samuel Tyssen Yelloly, 
esq., of Cavendish-hall, Suffolk. 

At St. Pancras, London, W. H. Carrol, esq., 
of Tulla-house, Nenagh, son of the late Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir W. P. Carrol, to Bessie Leslie, dau. 
of the late Capt. C. W. G. Griffin, R.N., of 
Falmouth. 

At Sidbury, Henry Richmond Hoghton Gale, 
esq., late Capt. 90th Light Infantry, eldest son 
of Wm. Gale, esq., Bardsey-hall, Lancashire, 
to Emma, eldest dau. of Thomas Sneyd, esq., 
of Sidbury-manor, Devon. 

At St. Paul’s, Edinburgh, Henry Auriol 
Prinsep, Capt. H.M.’s 107th Regt., to Harriet 
Georgiana, fourth dau. of Charles Mackinnon, 
esq., of Great King-st., Edinburgh. 

At St. John’s Episcopal Chapel, Edinburgh, 
Frederick Augustus Brice, eaq., Assistant- 
Surgeon H.M.S. ‘‘ Edinburgh,” son of William 
Moore Brice, esq., of Cavan, to Sarah Elizabeth 
youngest dau. of the late Lieut. William H. 
Goddard, R.N. 

Dec. 11. At the British Embassy, Paris, 
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Llewellyn Edmund Traherne, esq., late of the 
60th Royal Rifles, to Mary, only dau. of Henry 
Hogard, esq., of Paris. 

At Southampton, the Rev. William Bulmer, 
M.A., to Katherine, relict of William Peareth, 
esq., and dau. of the late Thomas Law Hodges, 
esq., formerly M.P. for the county of Kent. 

Dec. 12. At Edinburgh, William Rose Camp- 
bell, esq., of Ballochyle, Argyllshire, and Major 
H.M.’s Indian Army, to Jane Morison, younger 
dau. of James Buchanan, D.D., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in the New College, Edin- 
burgh, and granddau. of the late John Morison, 
esq., W.S., of Hetland, Dumfriesshire. 

Dec. 13. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., James 
Ranken, eldest son of William Fergusson, esq., 
of Spittlehaugh, Peeblesshire, Surgeon-Extra- 
ordinary to the Queen, to Mary Ann Somes, 
eldest dau. of Thomas Colyer, esq., of Womb- 
well-hall, Northfleet, Kent, and granddau. of 
the late Jos. Somes, esq., M.P. for Dartmouth, 

At St. Andrew’s, Plymouth, Robert Make- 
peace, esq., of Teignmouth, Devonshire, to 
Henrietta Charlotte, widow of Col. Vyvyan, 
of Trewan-park, Cornwall, Magistrate and 
Deputy-Lieut. of that county, eldest dau. of 
Thomas Lane Crickitt, esq., of Newington- 
green, Middlesex, and niece of the late Gen. 
Sir Colin Halkett, G.C.B. and G.C.H. 

Dec. 16. At St. John’s, Pembroke Dock, the 
Rev. J. A. Crozier, M.A., Chaplain to the 
Forces, Pembroke Dock, to Emma Caroline, 
second dau. of the late Richard Edgecumbe 
Chevallier, esq., of Ipswich. 

Dec. 17. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., John 
Swift, esq., J.P., of Keoltown, co. Westmeath, 
to Mina, eldest dau. of the late Thos. Tweedie, 
esq., of Quarter and Rachan, J.P. and D.L., 
Peeblesshire, and Physician-Gen. H.E.I.C.S. 

At St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Edward Paley, 
esq., Medical Superintendent of the Yarra Bend 
Aslyum, Melbourne, grandson of the late Arch- 
deacon Paley, to Harriet, second dau. of the 
late Joseph Wrightson, esq. 

At St. Luke’s, Jersey, Geo. Trefusis Holt, 
Commander H.M.I. Navy, son of the late Adm. 
W. Holt, R.N., to Alice, only dau, of the Rev. 
John W. T. Lee, M.A., of St. Helier’s, Jersey. 

Dec. 18. At St. Giles’s, Reading, Capt. R. 
Vesey Hamilton, R.N., to Julia, second dau. of 
Vice-Adm. James Arthur Murray, and grand- 
dau. of the late Lord William Murray. 

At Sidmouth, Devon, Francis Geo., youngest 
son of the late Rev. Wm. Bernard, of Clat- 
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worthy, Somerset, to Louisa Elinor Harriet, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. Fredk. Luttrell Moysey, 
Vicar of Sidmouth. 

At St. James’s, Plymouth, Robert Beith, esq., 
M.D., Deputy-Inspector-General of Hospitals 
and Fleets, Royal Naval Hospital, Plymouth, 
to Jessie Douglas, only dau. of Capt. Andrew 
Smith, R.N., of Oakendean, Melrose, N.B. 

At St. Stephen’s, Westbourne-pk., Alfred, 
third son of Capt. Creser, R.N., to Georgina, 
second surviving dau. of the late G. F. Scherer, 


esq. 

At Chastleton, John Harris, esq., of Sutton 
Bonnington, Nottinghamshire, to Jennetta, 
second dau. of the late J. H. Whitmore Jones, 
esq., of Chastleton-house, Oxon. 

At St. Cuthbert’s Episcopal Church, Hawick, 
the Rev. Henry Barnes Byrne, Fellow and 
Tutor of Queen’s College, Oxford, to Annie 
Braddon, youngest dau. of George Tod, esq., 
late of the Bengal Civil Service. 

Dec. 20. At St. Clement Danes, London, the 
Rev. David Morgan Rees, Rector of Apenporth, 
Cardiganshire, to Emma, youngest dau. of the 
late Gardiner Utting, esq., of Bawdsey. 

Dec, 23. At St. Paul’s, Dorking, G. P. Ley- 
cester, esq., late H.M.’s Bengal Civil Service, to 
Hannah, eldest dau. of the late Richard Dan- 
ford, esq., Lieut. R.N. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, John Jerdein, 
esq., Gloucester-terr., Hyde-park, to Emily 
Feake, only child of the late Feake Sanford, 
esq., of Surbiton, Surrey. 

At Littlehampton, Sussex, George, eldest son 
of Thomas Armstrong Neame, esq., of East 
Dereham, Norfolk, to Fanny, eldest dau. of the 
late John Grix, esq., of Surrey-house, Little- 
hampton. 

At Mounton, Chepstow, Edmund Strange 
Parsons, esq., of Neath, to Kate, second dau, 
of John Sandford, esq., of Mounton-house. 

At St. Luke’s, Cheltenham, S. H. Barton, 
esq., son of the late William Barton, esq., of 
Grove, co. Tipperary, and nephew of the late 
and cousin of the present Lord Dunalley, to 
Mary Eliza, only dau. of Major Frobisher, 
Lansdown-place, Cheltenham, J.P. and D.L. 
for the county of Gloucester. 

Dec. 25. At St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
John Henry, son of Phillip Schier, esq., of 
Hesse-Cassel, to Emily Charlotte, dau. of the 
late Thomas Batterbee, esq., of Goodge-st., 
Tottenham-court-road. 
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[Relatives or Friends supplying Memoirs are requested to append their Ad- 
dresses, in order that a Copy of the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE containing 
their Communications may be forwarded to them.] 


H.R.H. THE Prince Consort. (Sup- 
plementary.) 


In the Obituary notice of the late 
lamented Prince Consort, given in GENT. 
MaG., Jan. 1862, we alluded at p. 88 to 
the charge once made against him of 
desiring to hold the office of Commander- 
in-Chief, and we stated that that, as 
well as other charges, had been after- 
wards allowed to be entirely without 
foundation. The recent publication, by 
permission of Her Majesty, of a work 
entitled “The Principal Speeches and 
Addresses of his Royal Highness the 
Prince Consurt, with an Introduction 
giving some Outline of his Character,” 
enables us to set this matter in the 
clearest possible light, and we therefore 
print the following documents as pieces 
justificatives and integral parts of the 
Memoir already given. 

On the death of Sir J. Macdonald, 
the Adjutant-General, in March, 1850, 
a suggestion was made to amalgamate 
the two offices of Adjutant and Quarter- 
master-General under a single head, to 
be called Chief of the Staff. The Duke 
of Wellington was, in consequence, sum- 
moned to Windsor, and several conver- 
sations ensued, in the course of which 
the Duke proposed that arrangements 
should be made with a view to the 
Prince’s ultimately succeeding himself 
as Commander-in-Chief. The Prince 
made minutes of the conversations that 
passed on the subject, and extracts of 
these are now printed in the work in 
question, with the following prefatory 
remarks :— 

“Tn allowing this memorandum of the 
Prince to be published, the Queen is also 
actuated by another motive in addition 
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to those which have already been men- 
tioned. It affords her Majesty a fitting 
opportunity for expressing, in the most 
clear and ample manner, that which for 
many years she has desired to express, 
During the Prince’s life the Queen often 
longed to make known to the world the 
ever-present, watchful, faithful, invalu- 
able aid which she received from the 
Prince Consort in the conduct of the 
public business. Her Majesty could 
hardly endure even then to be silent on 
this subject, and not to declare bow 
much her reign owed to him. And now 
the Queen can no longer refrain from 
uttering what she has so long felt, aud 
from proclaiming the irreparable loss to 
the public service, as well as to herself 
and to her family, which the Prince’s 
death has occisioned. The position of 
her Majesty, for many years accustomed 
to this loving aid, and now suddenly be- 
reft of it, can with difficulty be imagined 
to the full extent of its heaviness and its 
sadness. Desolate and sombre, as the 
Queen most deeply feels, lies the way 
before her ; a path, however, of duty and 
labour, which, relying on the loyal at- 
tachment and sympathy of her people, 
she will, with God's blessing, strive to 
pursue, but where she fears her falter- 
ing steps will often shew they lack the 
tender and affectionate support which, 
on all occasions, her Majesty was wont 
to receive from her beloved husband, the 
Prince.” . 


The Prince writes thus :— 


“ Windsor Castle, April 3, 1850. 

“TI went yesterday to see the Duke of 
Wellington in his room after his arrival 
at the Castle, our conversation soon 
turning to the question of the vacant 
Adjutant -Generalship. I asked the 
Duke what he was prepared to recom- 
mend. He said he had had a letter on 
the subject, recommending the union of 
the two offices of Adjutant-General and 
Quartermaster-General, and he placed 
his answer to it in my hands. He then 
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ed to say that he thought it ne- 
cessary that we should cast our eyes a 
little before us. He was past eighty 
ears, and would next month enter upon 
bis eighty-second. He was, thank God, 
very well and strong, and ready to do 
anything; but he could not last for ever, 
and in the natural course of events we 
must look to a change before long. As 
long as he was there he did the duty of 
all the offices himself... .. To forma 
new office by uniting the duties of Ad- 
jutant-General and Quartermaster-Ge- 
neral in the person of a Chief of the 
Staff, as was the practice in some foreign 
armies, would be to appoint two different 
persons to do the same duty, which 
would never answer. The Chief of the 
Staff would again have to subdivide his 
office into an Adjutant-General and 
Quartermaster -General’s department, 
and nothing would be giined. How- 
ever, the Duke saw the greatest ad- 
vantage in having a Chief of the Staff, 
if, after his death, that arrangement 
should be made which he had always 
looked to, and which he considered the 
best, viz., that I should assume the com- 
mand of the Army. He was sure I 
could not do it without such a Chief of 
the Staff, who would be responsible be- 
fore the public, and carry on the official 
communications with the other Govern- 
ment departments. For this contingency 
he was prepared to organise the ma- 
chinery now, and he would answer for 
its success. .... I answered to the 
Duke that I should be very slow to make 
up my mind to undertake so great a 
responsibility; that I was not sure of 
my fitness for it on account of my want 
of military experience, &c., (to which the 
Duke replied that with good honest in- 
tentions one could do a great-deal, and 
that he should not be the least afraid on 
that score)—whether I could perform 
the duties consistently with my other 
avocations, as I should not like to under- 
take what I could not carry through, 
not knowing what time or attention 
they would require. The Duke answered 
that it would certainly require both time 
and attention, for nothing could be done 
without my knowledge or without my 
order, but that the detail would be 
worked out by the Chief of the Staff. 
He had thoroughly considered that, and 
would make it work. He always stood 
up for the principle of the Army being 
commanded by the Sovereign, and he 
endeavoured to make the practice agree 
with that theory by scrupulously taking 
on every point the Queen’s pleasure be- 


fore he acted. But, were he gone, he 
saw no security unless I undertook the 
command myself, and thus supplied 
what was deficient in the constitutional 
working of the theory arising from the 
circumstance of the present Sovereign 
being a lady. Strictly constitutionally, 
I should certainly be responsible for my 
acts, but before the world in general 
the Chief of the Staff would bear the re- 
sponsibility, and for that office the man 
of the greatest name and weight in the 
army ought to be selected. He re- 
peated that he thought this the most 
desirable arrangement, and would at once 
work it out to the best of his ability. 
... 1 begged him to leave me time to 
consider the proposal. In the evening 
the Queen gave the Duke of Wellington 
an audience, I being present. After 
having set out by saying he was most 
anxious to let the Queen know and feel 
all he knew and felt about it—in fact, 
to think aloud—the Duke repeated what 
he had said to me in the morning, and 
we discussed the question further. I said 
that there were several points which 
still required to be considered. ... The 
offer was so tempting for a young man 
that I felt bound to look most closely to 
all the objections to it in order to come 
to a right decision. ... The Queen, as 
a lady, was not able at all times to per- 
form the many duties imposed upon her ; 
moreover, she had no private secretary 
who worked for her, as former sovereigns 
had had. The only person who helped 
her and who could assist her in the 
multiplicity of work which ought to be 
done by the Sovereign was myself. I 
should be very sorry to undertake 
any duty which would absorb my time 
and attention so much for one depart- 
ment as to interfere with my general 
usefulness to the Queen. ... The Queen 
added that I already worked harder than 
she liked to see, and than she thonglit 
was good for my health*, which I did 





« ‘The anxiety of the Queen lest the Prince 
should injure his health by bis excessive at- 
tention to public business naturally continued 
to increase. In 1860, when the Society of Arts 
renewed the proposal for holding a second In- 
ternational Exhibition, the Queen wrote to 
Lord Granville, without the knowledge of the 
Prince, expressing her earnest hope that he 
(Lord Granville) would do all that in him lay 
to prevent the responsibility and labour of con- 
ducting the undertaking being thrown in any 
way on His Royal Highness. The Queen felt 
deeply the necessity for averting any addition 
to the heavy work already entailed on the 
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not allow, answering that, on the con- 
trary, business must naturally increase 
with time, and ought to increase, if the 
Sovereign’s duties to the country were 
to be thoroughly performed; but that 
I was anxious no more should fall upon 
her than could be helped. The Duke 
seemed struck with this consideration, 
and said he had not overlooked it, but 
might not have given it all the weight 
it deserved, and that he would reflect 
further upon it. We agreed at last that 
this question could not be satisfactorily 
solved unless we knew the exact duties 
which had to be performed, and the 
Queen charged the Duke to draw up 
a memorandum in which these should 
be detailed, and his general opinion ex- 
plained, so that we might found a de- 
cision on that paper. This the Duke 
promised to do.” 
“ Windsor Castle, April 6, 1850. 

“After a good deal of reflection on 
the Duke of Wellington’s proposal, I 
went to pay him a visit yesterday morn- 
ing in his room, and found him pre- 
pared with his memorandum, which 
he handed me. After having read it, 
I said to him that I must consider my 
position as a whole, which was that of 
a Consort and confidential adviser and 
assistant of a female Sovereign. Her 
interest and good should stand fore- 
most, and all other considerations must 
be viewed in reference to this, and in 
subordination to it. The question then 
was simply whether I should not weaken 
my means of attending toall parts of the 
constitutional position alike—political, 
social, and moral—if I devoted myself to 
a special branch, however important 
that might be; and that I was afraid 
this would be the consequence of my be- 
coming Commander-in-Chief. It was 
quite true that the Sovereign being a 
lady naturally weakened her relation to 
the Army, and that the duty rested upon 
me of supplying that deficiency, and 
would do so still more when the protec- 
tion which the Duke afforded to the 
Crown should be unfortunately with- 
drawn, But I doubted whether this 





Prince by the assistance and support (every 
day more needful to her) which he gave her 
in the transaction of all public business; and 
her Majesty was convinced that he could not 
again undertake the labour he had gone 
through in conducting the first Exhibition to 
its successful termination without injury to 
that health which was not only most precious 
to herself and his family, but to the country, 
and even to the world.” 


III 


might not be accomplished without my 
becoming especially responsible for the 
command of the Army. There was no 
branch of public business in which I was 
not now supporting the Queen, &&..... 
The Duke replied he quite saw that my 
position ought to be looked at as a whole. 
He felt the extreme difficulty and deli- 
cacy of it, and was kind enough to add 
that he approved of, and the public did 
full justice to, the way in which I had 
hitherto maintained it. I begged him 
to leave me a little time for considera- 
tion, that I wanted to study his memo- 
randum, and would finally write to‘him 
upon the subject.” 


Ultimately the Prince formally de- 
clined the position in the following 
letter :-— 


“My dear Duke,—The Queen and 
myself have thoroughly considered your 
proposal to join the offices of Adjutant- 
General and Quartermaster-General into 
one of a Chief of the Staff, with a view 
to facilitate the future assumption of 
the command of the army by myself. 
«+. The question whether it will be 
advisable that I should take the com- 
mand of the army or not has been most 
anxiously weighed by me, and I have 
come to the conclusion that my decision 
ought entirely and solely to be guided 
by the consideration whether it would 
interfere with or assist my position of 
Consort of the Sovereign, and the per- 
formance of the duties which this posi- 
tion imposes upon me. This position is 
a most peculiar and delicate one. While 
a female Sovereign has a great many 
disadvantages in comparison with a 
King, yet, if she is married, and her 
husband understands and does his duty, 
her position, on the other hand, has 
many compensating advantages, and in 
the long run will be found even to be 
stronger than that of a male Sovereign. 
But this requires that the husband 
should entirely sink his own individual 
existence in that of his wife—that he 
should aim at no power by himself or 
for himself, should shun all ostentation, 
assume no separate responsibility before 
the public, but make his position en- 
tirely a part of hers, fill up every gap 
which as a woman she would naturally 
leave‘in the exercise of her regal func- 
tions, continually and anxiously watch 
every part of the public business, in 
order to be able to advise and assist 
her at any moment in any of the multi- 
farious and difficult questions or duties 
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brought before her, sometimes interna- 
tional, sometimes political, or social, or 
personal. As the natural head of her 
family, superintendent of her household, 
manager of her private affairs, sole con- 
fidential adviser in politics and only 
assistant in her communications with 
the officers of the Government, he is, 
besides the husband of the Queen, the 
tutor of the Royal children, the private 
secretary of the Sovereign, and her per- 
manent Minister. How far would it be 
consistent with this position to under- 
take the management and administra- 
tion of a most important branch of the 
public service and the individual re- 
sponsibility attaching to it, becoming an 
executive officer of the Crown, receiving 
the Queen’s commands through her Se- 
cretaries of State, &c.? I feel sure that, 
having undertaken the responsibility, I 
should not be satisfied to leave the busi- 
ness and real work in the hands of an- 
other (the Chief of the Staff), but should 
feel it my duty to look to them myself. 
But while I should in this manner per- 
form duties which, I am sure, every able 
general officer who has gained experience 
in the field would be able to perform 
better than myself, who have not had 
the advantage of such experience, most 
important duties connected with the 
welfare of the Sovereign would be left 
unperformed, which nobody could per- 
form but myself. I am afraid, therefore, 
that I must discard the tempting idea 
of being placed in command of the 
British Army.” 


Str AnpREW LeitH Hay. 

Oct. 13, 1862. At Leith-hall, Aber- 
deenshire, aged 76, Sir Andrew Leith 
Hay, of Rannes. 

The deceased, who was the eldest son 
of General Alexander Leith Hay, and 
nephew of Lieut.-Gen. Sir James Leith, 
was born at Aberdeen in 1785. He 
entered the army in 1803, went to the 
Peninsula in 1808 as aide-de-camp to 
his uncle, General Leith, and served 
through the war until 1814, He was 
much employed in gaining intelligence, 
and was present at most of the chief 
actions, from Coruuna to the storming 
of San Sebastian. On more than one 
occasion he was made prisoner, whilst 
reconnoitring the enemy’s positions , 
but he invariably refused to give his 
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parole, and eventually made his escape. 
Wherever he went he seized every op- 
portunity of making pen and pencil 
sketches of all that passed around him, 
and these materials he worked up, many 
years after, into a “ History of the Pen- 
insular War,” which obtained deserved 
popularity. 

Shortly after the close of the war 
General Sir James Leith being ap- 
pointed to the Governorship of Jamaica, 
his nephew accompanied him thither, 
and in the West Indies Col. Leith Hay 
discharged the duties of Military Secre- 
tary, and also those of Assistant-Quarter- 
master-General and Adjutant-General. 

Returning home about 1830, and the 
appearance of Europe indicating that 
a military career was for the time closed, 
Sir Andrew retired from the army, and 
turned his attention to political affairs. 
Meantime, however, he had written and 
now brought out his book on the Pen- 
insular war, which was very well re- 
ceived by the public, containing as it 
did many personal and lively sketches 
of the interesting events. 

Col. Hay had early imbibed Liberal 
principles, and he threw himself heartily 
into the agitation which preceded and 
accompanied the passing of the Reform 
Act in 1832. Living in the locality, 
and having frequent intercourse with 
the burghs in the Garioch, as well as 
with those of Elgin and Banff, he be- 
came a candidate for the representation 
of the Elgin Burghs, so soon as the ex- 
tended franchise enabled the residents 
in those burghs to take the representa- 
tion into their own hands, and though 
opposed by Mr. Holt Mackenzie, under- 
stood to be on the Conservative side, 
and Mr. Alexander Morison, a Liberal, he 
carried the day against both his rivals. 

Shortly after getting into Parliament, 
Sir Andrew’s abilities, his readiness as 
a speaker, and his acquaintance with 
military affairs, marked him out as an 
eligible acquisition to the Government 
of the day, and accordingly Lord Mel- 
bourne conferred upon him the appoint- 
ment of Clerk of the Ordnance, a rather 
lucrative office, and also made him a 
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K.H. This post he filled in 1834 and 
also in 1835; and he continued to re- 
present the Elgin Burghs from 1832 to 
1838. At this latter date he was ap- 
pointed to the Governorship of Ber- 
muda, when he resigned his seat in Par- 
liament. Circumstances, however, arose 
which prevented Sir Andrew from going 
to Bermuda, and in 1841 he again ap- 
peared as a candidate for the Burghs, 
and was successful, continuing to sit till 
1848. Some dissatisfaction then arising, 
he was displaced, after a contest, by the 
Hon. George Skene Duff, who, as Sir 
Andrew himself had done in 1832, car- 
ried the day against both a Liberal and 
a Conservative opponent. 

From that time Sir Andrew came 
less prominently before the public. He 
occupied his time very much with coun- 
try matters, and devoted great atten- 
tion to the affairs of the county of 
Aberdeen. He also brought out a very 
interesting and useful book, entitled 
“The Castellated Architecture of Aber- 
deenshire.” The work consists of large 
lithographs of the principal baronial re- 
sidences in the county, all from sketches 
by Sir Andrew himself; the letterpress, 
which contains a great amount of infor- 
mation, being also all from his own pen. 
In 1852 a vacancy occurring in the city 
of Aberdeen, Sir Andrew Leith Hay 
came forward as a candidate, but was 
unsuccessful. He was, however, highly 
esteemed in the county, and he was 
chosen Convener only a few months be- 
fore his death. 

Sir Andrew married in 1816 a daugh- 
ter cf the late William Clark, Esq., 
of Buckland-house, Devon. This lady 
died in 1859. Sir Andrew is succeeded 
in the property by his eldest son, Col. 
Leith Hay, C.B., who, at the head of 
the gallant 93rd, of which he has com- 
mand, took a prominent share in all the 
battles of the Crimea, When the treaty 
of Paris closed the Russian war, Colonel 
Hay proceeded with his regiment to 
India, where he was among the first to 
storm the breach at the relief of Luck- 
now. Colonel Hay married in 1860 the 
daughter of Mr. Hamilton of Craiglaw. 
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Sir Andrew leaves, besides a daughter, 
a son, Mr. Charles Leith Hay. An- 
other son, Captain Leith Hay, died 
in 1861. 

Sir Andrew represented two very an- 
cient families—the Leiths of Edingar- 
rioch and the Hays of Rannes. The 
Leiths trace their descent directly from 
William Leith, a person of distinction 
in the reign of David Bruce. The Leiths 
assumed the name of Hay on the death, 
in 1789, of Andrew Hay of Rannes, the 
last of the representatives of that fa- 
mily, and the great grand-uncle of Sir 
Andrew. By a deed, it was arranged 
that Leith-hall was to be called Rannes, 
and it is so designated in the family 
papers; at the same time, it was di- 
rected that the family should take the 
name of Hay. The Hays of Rannes are 
the descendants, by a second marriage, 
of Sir William Hay of Locharat, the 
ancestor of the Tweeddale family. An- 
drew Hay, the last of the line, is still 
remembered in the north as a man re- 
markable for his height, some evidence 
of which may be seen in his staff, which 
is in the armoury at Duff-house. 


H. B. Coxzs, Esq., M.P. 

Nov. 23, 1862. In Portman-square, 
aged 65, Henry Beaumont Coles, Esq., 
M.P. for Andover. 

The deceased was born in London in 
the year 1794, and was the only son of 
Philip Coles, Esg., of Northumberland- 
street, Strand, by Catherine, daughter 
of Francis Const, Esq. He was articled 
to Robert Bird, Esq., of Andover, whose 
daughter he married; was called to the 
bar in 1836, and was in partnership for 
many years with Mr. Henry Earle, as 
Coles and Earle, Solicitors, Andover. 
He was a magistrate for Hampshire and 
for Middlesex ; and was appointed De- 
puty-Lieutenant of Hants. in 1848. He 
was first returned M.P. for Andover in 
August, 1847, in opposition to the 
preseut Earl of Portsmouth ; was again 
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returned in 1852¢, but in March, 1857, 
was defeated by the present M.P. for 
Andover, the Hon. D. F. Fortescue‘. 
On the retirement of Mr. Cubitt, in 
July, 1861, to contest the City of Lon- 
don, he again offered himself, and was 
returned without opposition. During 
the whole of his parliamentary career he 
was a decided Conservative and a Pro- 
tectionist, and he voted in 1852 with 
the fifty-three who wished to return to 
Corn Laws and Protection of Trade. 

After the death of Mr. Widmore, of 
Middleton-house, Long Parish (who left 
him, we believe, a life-interest in the 
mansion and property at Long Parish), 
he resided there till his death. But a 
large portion of his property came to 
him on the death of his uncle, Francis 
Const, Esq. 

His death was sudden: he was on the 
Bench at Andover on the Friday, and 
died on the Sunday morning following. 
He married, in 1814, Mary, daughter of 
Robert Bird, Esq., of Andover, who sur- 
vives him, but has left no issue. 

A correspondent has favoured us with 
the following particulars regarding the 
families of Potticary and Const, from 
whom Mr. Coles was descended :— 


“ Nathaniel Potticary, of Warminster, 
married Elizabeth, second daughter of 
Nathaniel Merriman, of Marlborough 
(who died January, 1742, aged 82), and 
by her had, with other children, Chris- 
topher and Catharine. Catharine was 
married to Francis Const, Esq., of Cork- 
street, St. James’s, Westminster, and the 
issue of this marriage was Francis, a 
barrister and Chairman of the Middlesex 
Magistrates and Westminster Sessions, 
and Catharine, who married Philip Coles, 
Esq., of Northumberland-street, Strand ; 
they left an only son, Henry Beaumont 
Coles, Esq., the lite M.P. for Andover. 
Mr. Const was called to the Bar at the 
Middle Temple, February 7, 1783. He 
was in his youth much attached to the 
drama and its professors, and was the 
author of some Prologues and Epilogues. 
Henderson, John Kemble, Stephen Sto- 
race, Twiss, Porson and Dr. Burney, 
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Fred Reynolds, Thomas Morton, Sheri- 
dan, and Harris were his convivial com- 
panions and friends. He is also men- 
tioned among the many personal friends 
of Boswell in his Life of Dr. Johnson ; 
Boswell says, ‘My friend Mr. Const, 
whom I delight in having an oppor- 
tunity to praise, not only for his abili- 
ties, but his manners,—a gentleman 
whose ancient German blood has been 
mellowed in England, and who may be 
truly said to unite the Buron and the 
Barrister.’ 

“He will be remembered, however, 
as the Editor of several editions of 
* Bott’s Poor Laws.’ He held the situ- 
ation of Chairman of the Westminster 
Sessions at his death; that of Chairman 
of the Middlesex Magistrates he resigned 
some years previously. He died Dec. 
16, 1839, at Rickmansworth, aged 88 
years; he was buried at the cemetery of 
Kensal Green. He left behind him up- 
wards of £150,000, a large portion of 
which was acquired by great parsimony 
and extensive speculations in early life. 
He left numerous friends legacies of 
£1,000 each. 

“The following letter explains the 
allusion to baronial honours; it was sent 
in reply to a communication from one of 
his friends, who wished to obtain in- 
formation respecting the families of Pot- 
ticary and Const, and is as follows :— 

“* Piccadilly, Sept. 27, 1834. 

“¢ Dear Sir,—Whilst I was in Hamp- 
shire I received your favour respecting 
the pedigree and arms of my family, and 
that of the Potticarys. I could only 
return you a seal which I have always 
worn and used; but as I had a sort of 
historic account of the family, I de- 
ferred answering yours more particulary 
until I should return, but I cannot 
with all my searching find the paper ; 
but what I remember to have been told 
I will now detail :—My grandfather was 
a German of respectable family, well 
known at Berlin and Bradenburg, where 
I believe they lived, and the family 
name was Canitz. He must have been 
well educated, and he spoke several 
languages, for which he was well re- 
spected. He had some differences with 
the family, or rather—as we collected— 
with his elder brother, who was a man 
of some consideration, and bore the title 
of baron, and was a man of literature. 
We never could make out the cause of 
quarrel, but it was sufficient to make 
him leave his friends and come to Paris, 
where he lived several years totally es- 
tranged from all, during which time he 
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learnt the business of a goldsmith, and 
at length came to England with a-child 
or two, and a wife whom I can just re- 
member; he could never be prevailed 
upon to disclose any particulars. After 
his death I was anxious to possess the 
arms and crest of the family, if he had 
any, which he would not speak of, and 
at length prevailed on my father to em- 
ploy a Mr. Morris (a herald I believe) 
to find them, with the scant materials I 
have detailed ; he was long unsuccessful, 
but at length got access to some foreign 
arms and procured the present, which 
he professed were correct, viz., Argent, 
a saltire gules between four roses of the 
second, seeded, or. He is long since 
dead, and I am bound to confess I have 
no other authenticity than his assurance. 
I have, however, worn them ever since. 
There are two crests, “ a Catharine wheel 
and five torches,” and the second is “ an 
imperial mitre.” I will enclose a plate 
of it which I have used in my books, on 
my carriage, &. I should have ob. 
served that on his arrival in England, or 
soon after, he altered his name from 
Canitz to Const, which he told me, to 
a German ear, should be pronounced 
alike; and such it has remained. 

“*With respect to the Potticarys, I 
rather think they never had any ar- 
morial bearings, or at least never used 
any. The family was, as I understood, 
most respectable in Wiltshire, I believe 
at Warminster, but I also learned that 
some of the family were rigid dissenters, 
which may possibly leave that fact doubt- 
ful, as many such persons rejected the 
use of arms when they possessed them. 

“*T wish, Sir, I could better assist 
Mr. Ward in his compilation, which, 
short as my account is, is I fear too 
loose for evidence to establish a pedi- 
gree; but I fear, if I could find the 
paper I speak of, although it would be 
more explanatory and much more ample, 
it would not be more authoritative than 
the present. 

“*Your obedient servant and friend, 

“*FRanois Const.’ 


“There are several notices and me- 
morials of the family of Potticary to be 
found in Hutchins’ ‘ History of Dorset- 
shire ;> and in Hoare’s ‘ Modern Wilt- 
shire’ are notices of the Potticarys of 
Warminster. In these the old spelling 
of the word Potticary, or Poticary, is 
preserved. I am told that the name of 
Potticary is now extinct in Warminster 
(1842) ; but the Rev. John Potticary, of 
Blackheath, Kent, the great-grandson 


of the before-mentioned Nathaniel Pot- 
ticary, continues so to write his name. 
There is, however, a family in Hamp- 
shire (a branch, if I understand right, of 
the Warminster family) who spell their 
name Pothecary.” 


TE VEN. ARCHDEACON THORP. 

Oct. 10, 1862. At Ryton Rectory, 
aged 79, the Ven. Charles Thorp, D.D., 
F.R.S., Archdeacon of Durham, and for- 
merly Warden of the University. 

The deceased was born at Gateshead 
Rectory, on the 13th of October, 1783, 
his father, the Rev. Robert Thorp, being 
the rector of that parish. His early 
education was at the Royal Grammar- 
school, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, but he 
was afterwards removed to the Cathe- 
dral School at Durham, Dr. Britton 
being at that time at its head. Being 
removed to Oxford, his diligence at a 
very early period obtained for him a 
fellowship, and he was also appointed 
tutor of University College, then under 
the headship of Dr. Griffith. In 1807 
Bishop Barrington presented him to the 
rectory of Ryton, on the resignation of 
his father. Here, in the active discharge 
of his duties, he spent some years in 
comparative retirement. He took a pro- 
minent part in the establishment of 
Sunday schools, that at Ryton being 
one of the very first that was brought 
under the immediate control of and into 
communication with the Church. There, 
too, was established, under his care and 
management, the first savings’ bank in 
the north of England, from which ori- 
ginated in after years the now flourish- 
ing savings’ bank at Newcastle. At 
this period of his life, too, he gave what 
was, at the time when it was effected, 
a singular proof of his diligence in dis- 
charging pastoral duty, by making a 
house to house visitation of his very 
large parish of Ryton, the records of 
which visitation are still extant, with 
many valuable elucidatory remarks, 
which even to this day are found to be 
of essential service to those who have 
succeeded to a pastoral charge in various 
portions of the large parish of Ryton. 
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In 1829 Bishop Van Mildert presented 
him to a prebendal stall in the cathe- 
dral of Durham. 

In 1831, on the promotion of Dr. 
Phillpotts to the see of Exeter, the 
valuable living of Stanhope became 
vacant, and it was immediately offered 
by Lord Grey to the Rector of Ryton ; 
but this, as he did not wish to quit 
a parish which was his first and dearest 
charge, that of Ryton, he declined. 
Not long afterwards, on the resignation 
of Archdeacon Prosser, he (having for 
some years acted as official to the Arch- 
deacon, and to the Dean and Chapter) 
was promoted by Bishop Van Mildert 
to the archdeaconry of Durham, with 
the living of Easington attached. 
Though he might legally have held 
Easington with Ryton, he at once made 
up his mind to resign it, and he himself 
took steps to secure the appropriation of 
the prebendal stall which he held to the 
future archdeacons of Durham, At this 
time he had also been elected one of the 
Lord Crewe Trustees, when he set him- 
self to the work as one who was deter- 
mined on carrying out the donor’s in- 
tentions for the benefit of the Church 
at large. His firmness and judgment, 
after some vexatious opposition, led to 
the establishment of the Convocation of 
York on a firm and intelligible basis. 
The interest he took, as one of the 
trustees, in everything connected with 
the administration of the charities of 
Lord Crewe at Bamburgh, where the 
principal property of the charity is 
situated, will eause his memory to be 
long cherished with affection. All the 
improvements in that beautiful village 
have been effected mainly through his 
exertions. The comforts of the cot- 
tagers, and those employed under the 
trustees, were always studied by him ; 
and the washhouses and their appen- 
dages, with other conveniences to render 
the dwellings of the poor comfortable, 
are lasting records of the interest he 
felt for their welfare. His term of resi- 
dence at the Castle was always looked 
forward to with feelings of pleasure by 
the villagers, for he never failed to dis- 
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cover something by which the place 
would be improved and the workmen 
kept employed. He contributed much 
to the embellishment of the fine old 
parish church, and his taste and judg- 
ment in ecclesiastical architecture were 
of the highest order. No one who has 
visited his own parish church at Ryton, 
Bamburgh Castle, or the pretty chapel 
at the Fern Islands, can fail to have 
been struck with the harmony which 
pervades all the internal fittings and 
adjuncts to Divine Service. 

Dr. Thorp’s love of the fine arts was 
proverbial, and he possessed, at Durham 
and Ryton, a collection of pictures by 
the most celebrated of ancient and mo- 
dern painters, as well as engravings by 
some of the most renowned artists. It 
is questionable whetber there is such 
another gallery in the north of Eng- 
land, combining so many varied speci- 
mens as are contained in the residence 
at Durham and the rectory at Ryton. 
But he was far from bestowing any 
undue care on such things, and thus 
crippling his means for higher objects. 
In his own parish of Ryton, he gave up 
£400 a-year to endow the parish of 
Winlaton. He also carved out of the 
parish of Ryton the district of Blaydon, 
which populous locality now enjoys a 
new church, recently enlarged. He also 
erected, at his own expense, a church at 
Greenside, to the memory of his father 
and mother; and, as a thankoffering, 
the Jubilee School, at Ryton, also re- 
mains a record of his liberality and care 
for the welfare of his parishioners. 

During the last few years, visitors to 
the large inner Fern Island have wit- 
nessed another instance of Dr. Thorp’s 
love for the Church. A beautiful chapel, 
fitted up with great taste, inside of which 
is a tombstone in memory of Grace Dar- 
ling, has been restored at his expense. 
The fittings are all of carved oak, and 
once formed a portion of the cathedral 
at Durham; they were purchased and 
removed to that island, where St. Cuth- 
bert resided. This interesting chapel, 
which had fallen into decay, is tradi- 
tionally considered to be the one that 
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was used by that Saint during his sojourn 
on the island. Divine Service is con- 
ducted in the chapel on Sundays during 
the summer months, and is attended by 
the light-house keepers and their fami- 
lies, who have no other opportunity for 
attending public worship. Many of the 
fishermen of North Sunderland also fre- 
quent the chapel. The late Archdeacon 
took a great interest in preserving from 
destruction the wild fowl which are 
located on the Fern Islands. Until he 
took the matter up, many species had 
been almost exterminated by ruthless 
marauders. Scarcely any restraint was 
placed upon the destructive propensities 
of parties who visited the Islands; and 
no company was considered complete 
unless a shooting party was present. 
During the breeding season, a trade was 
carried on in plundering the eggs, which 
were carried off wholesale, and disposed 
of either for food or as objects of curiosity. 
The French fishermen also committed 
great havoc during the herring season. 
On being appointed one of Lord Crewe’s 
trustees, the Archdeacon kept a watcher 
upon the Islands during the spring and 
summer; and no person was permitted 
to land without an order ; shooting was 
not permitted, nor were the eggs allowed 
to be removed. 

On the establishment of the Univer- 
sity of Durham, Archdeacon Thorp be- 
came its first Warden ; and he made such 
a sacrifice of his means for the support 
of the new institution as was very inade- 
quately met by his salary. His zeal 
in its cause was unflagging, and should 
have secured him very different treat- 
ment from what he received just before 
the close of his career, when, in order to 
carry out new arrangements, meuns that 
cannot be justified were employed to in- 
duce him to resign his office. He did 
resign, for the sake of peace, but he 
lived a very short time after. 

As a preacher, Dr. Thorp was an emi- 
nent exponent of Gospel truths. His 
Charges to the clergy of the arch- 
deaconry, at the visitations, were all 
prepared with great care; and embodied 
all the leading subjects connected with 
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the Church, upon which his extended 
experience and mature judgment so emi- 
nently qualified him to express an opi- 
nion. In social life, though with the 
most gentlemanly demeanour to all 
classes, he “earnestly contended for the 
faith.” Even persons who differed from 
him on religious matters, admired the 
man, and appreciated his motives. In 
his domestic duties, he was a most at- 
tached husband and a fond parent, and 
by all with whom he came in contact he 
was esteemed for his urbanity and kind- 
ness of disposition. 

Dr. Thorp married Miss Robinson, 
daughter of Edmund Robinson, esq., 
Thorp-green, Yorkshire, by whom he 
had one son and four daughters, all of 
whom are now living. His son is Vicar 
of Ellingham ; two of his daughters are 
married to clergymen in the diocese, 
and two remain unmarried. Mrs. Thorp 
also survives her husband. The Thorps 
belong to a very ancient family, sprung 
from a family of that name resident in 
the bailiwick of Holderness, Kingston- 
upon-Hull, so far back as the fourteenth 
century. 


Dr. James Burnes, K.H. 

Sept. 19, 1862. At the Queen’s Hotel, 
Manchester, aged 59, James Burnes, 
Esq., K.H., LL.D, F.R.S., &., late 
Physician-General at Bombay. 

This amiable and excellent gentleman, 
whose name is deserving of record here 
both on account of his private and public 
worth, and also as the head of the Scot- 
tish family of which his kinsman the 
poet, Robert Burns, was a member, was 
born at Montrose in 1803. He was the 
eldest son of a rather numerous family. 
His father, the late James Burnes, Esq., 
of Montrose, whose death occurred at 
Edinburgh in 1852 at an advanced age, 
was a notary public and town-clerk of 
the borough of Montrose, a:id at one time 
its chief magistrate, and a Justice of the 
Peace for the county of Forfar. He 
took a very active and leading part in 
all the agricultural and municipal im- 
provements which were effected in the 
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eastern district of his native county 
during the first half of the present cen- 
tury. This gentleman’s father, also a 
notary public, who died in 1837, was the 
son of James Burnes, or Burns (elder 
brother of William Burnes, the father 
of the poet), who, whilst his brother 
William went into the west country, 
settled down in Montrose, of which place 
he became a burgess and town councillor, 
and died in1761. He was great-grand- 
father to the gentleman whose decease 
we now record. 

Dr. Burnes’ mother, according to Mr. 
Walford’s ‘County Families,” was Eliza- 
beth, daughter of the late Adam Glegg, 
Provost of Montrose. This lady super- 
intended her son’s education until he 
was old enough to attend the Academy 
at Montrose*, whence in due time he 
passed to the University of Edinburgh. 
Here he graduated in due course, and 
having chosen India, like so many of his 
countrymen, as the future field of his 
labours, he went out to the East with 
a medical appointment. Whilst at 
Bombay, he gained the highest opinion 
of the civil and military authorities, 
and, as stated above, became eventually 
Physician-General in that Presidency. 
Whilst residing in India, Dr. Burnes re- 
ceived the frequent thanks of the Indian 
Government for his professional and di- 
plomatic services ; and on his return from 
India, about the year 1836 or 1837, he 
was honoured by King William IV., in 
acknowledgment of his efficient public 
services, with the Royal Guelphic Order 
of Hanover. 

Dr. Burnes was also the author of 
several useful and important works on 
the geography and manners of the East; 
of these the best known and most po- 
pular is his “Visit to the Ameers of 
Scinde,” which at once obtained for its 
author a high position among the literati 
of this country. 





¢ It is worthy of note, that a few years since 
there were at one time living four Fellows of 
the Royal Society all educated at the Academy 
of Montrose ; viz. the late Sir William Burnett, 
M.D.; the late Joseph Hume, M.P.; the late 
Dr. Burnes; and his brother Sir Alexander 
Burnes, who fell in Cabool. 
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After his return to England, Dr. 
Burnes settled permanently at Notting- 
hill, where his house was the resort of 
the society of the most learned and 
distinguished men of the day. He also 
for many years took a most active and 
laborious part in the resuscitation of 
the English Langue (or national branch) 
of the illustrious and sovereign Order 
of St. John of Jerusalem, most of whose 
higher offices of honour and trust he 
filled in succession. 

Dr. Burnes was also an active and 
attached member of the Masonic order, 
and was for many years Grand Master 
of the Scottish Lodge in India; and it 
is pleasing to record here the fact that 
the Lodge of Freemasons at Bombay 
founded some special prizes at the 
Academy at Montrose in honour of that 
gentleman, and in grateful recognition 
of his services. 

The fate of Dr. Burnes’ brothers, the 
late lamented Colonel Sir Alexander 
Burnes, our Political Resident at Cabool, 
and Lieutenant Charles Burnes, of the 
17th Regiment of Bombay. Native In- 
fantry, who were treacherously assassi- 
nated at Cabool, in November, 1841, is 
too well known to be repeated here. An 
account of that melancholy transaction 
will be found in our obituary notice of 
Sir A. Burnes, in vol. xvii. New Series, 
p. 434. The only surviving brother of 
the deceased is Adam Burnes, Esq, 
Writer, of Montrose, N.B. 

Dr. Burnes was twice married ; first, 
in 1829, to Sophia, second daughter of 
the late Major-General Sir Geo. Holmes, 
K.C.B., but was left a widower in 1855. 
Dr. Burves married again shortly before 
his death, and has left his widow sur- 
viving to lament his loss. 

By his former marriage he had seve- 
ral sons, one of whom, Mr. Dalhousie 
Burnes, was killed in the Indian Mu- 
tiny, in an heroic effort to rescue a poor 
little English child from the fury of the 
Sepoys; and a memorial window has 
recently been erected in one of the 
churches of Dr. Burnes’ native city to 
commemorate the generous and noble 
action. 
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Tue Rev. F. H. SEwELt, 

Oct. 9,1862. At Lindfield, aged 47, the 
Rev. Francis Hill Sewell, many years 
Perpetual Curate. 

The deceased, who was the second son 
of the late Major-General Sewell, a go- 
vernor of the East India Company, of 
Twyford-place, Maresfield, Sussex, was 
born in 1815. Designed for the military 
profession, he commenced his education 
at the College of Douay, France, but the 
gentleness of his disposition and his own 
earnest wishes induced a change in the 
intention, and he completed his educa- 
tion at Caius College, Cambridge, where 
he graduated in 1839. In the same 
year he was ordained, and was induced 
by T. H. Noyes, Esq., of Pax Hill-park, 
to undertake the charge of the parish of 
Lindfield, At that period the spiritual 
wants of the district were utterly neg- 
lected: indeed, it has been said that 
no part of England was more desolate. 
The benefice being a peculiar, in the 
arch-diocese of Canterbury, its legal 
position was not generally understood, 
and the tithes having fallen into the 
hands of lay rectors, who had for some 
generations successfully, albeit wrong- 
fully, evaded their duties, and resisted 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction, the church 
had so far fallen into ruin that the con- 
gregation were in equal danger of being 
crushed by the falling roof and of being 
precipitated into the vaults beneath. 
The duty was so irregularly performed 
by an ill-paid curate, living at a dis- 
tance of twelve miles, that the dead 
were frequently left for days in the 
church unburied, and as much as six 
weeks have elapsed without Divine Ser- 
vice being held. The then lay rector 
allowed only a scanty stipend of £30 
a-year to the minister; and upon Mr. 
Sewell undertaking the duty without 
his nomination, he withheld even that 
miserable sum, and it remained unpaid 
till, after some years, the arrears were 
recovered by legal proceedings. Mean- 
while a pittance of £40 a-year was raised 
by subscription, and upon this the late 
rev. gentleman cheerfully undertook his 
Master’s work, systematized parochial 
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affairs, established schools, and assisted 
the poor with such unsparing liberality 
as frequently to deny himself the com- 
mon necessaries of life. He had not, 
however, been long at Lindfield before 
the decease of his elder brother gave him 
possession of a moderate fortune, and he 
then undertook the task of effecting the 
restoration of the church. From various 
sources he raised some £2,000, con- 
tributing a very large portion of it from 
his own resources, and the edifice was 
thoroughly renovated. Such was his 
labour of love for ten years. 

In 1849 he was presented to the 
vicarage of Cockerham, in Lancashire, 
to which he removed in August of the 
same year, but his heart clung to the 
people he had left, and after eight years 
he nobly resigned the living, worth £700 
a-year, and returned in October, 1857, 
to his much-loved work in Lindfield. 
The chief desire of his heart was to be 
enabled to secure the parish from lapsing 
into its former state of darkness and 
neglect. An opportunity presented it- 
self. On the decease of Mr. Naimby, 
the lay rector, which occurred in the 
house of his solicitor, Mr. Kearns, in 
1854, that gentleman became possessor 
of the tithes, worth £600 per annum, 
under the will of his client, and he im- 
mediately offered to dispose of them to 
Mr. Sewell for £12,000. The latter then 
proposed the purchase to the parish, and 
also offered to erect a handsome par- 
sonage-house, and new schools, on a site 


to be given by himself. Towards these 


noble plans he promised to contribute 
about £7,000, beside engaging to devote 
to the good of the parish the whole of 
the income which he might derive from 
the living during his life, should he be- 
come the first rector, This munificent 
scheme has not been fully carried out, in 
consequence, chiefly, of the remissness of 
the public in supporting him; but it is 
known to the writer of this memorial 
that the future welfare of the parish 
occupied his latest thoughts, and his 
premature decease alone prevented the 
ultimate realization of hig benevolent 
design. He, however, so far accom- 
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plished his designs as to erect at his 
own cost a parsonage and handsome 
school-buildings, and he fitted the latter 
with a taste and completeness which 
have served as models for several simi- 
lar erections in the county. From the 
time he became possessed of private 
means, he devoted the stipend received 
from the lay rector, as well as the 
whole of the. liberal aid which he ob- 
tained from the bishop of the diocese 
and the Diocesan Society, to the main- 
tenance of a curate, not only rendering 
his own services gratuitously, but farther 
expending large sums annually upon ob- 
jects connected with the welfare of the 
parish, which, by his zeal, has become 
possessed of all the organization of more 
wealthy districts. 

Lindfield is now so well known as 
an agreeable summer residence, that it 
is difficult to realize the idea that its 
pleasing and picturesque streets were 
but a few years since scattered lines of 
miserably dilapidated hovels, and its 
present well-ordered population a mass 
of ignorance and vice. Yet such is the 
truth, and to the devoted exertions of 
the subject of this memoir, the town 
must attribute no small portion of its 
present prosperity. To the cause of 
education he devoted his best energies. 
Uniting in his character the dignity of 
a Christian philosopher with the simple 
affection of a child, he deemed no outlay 
too great, no labour wearisome, that 
had for its object the improvement and 
gratification of the children of the parish. 
Actuated by these feelings, he, in addi- 
tion to his clerical duties, constantly 
acted as superintendent and also as an 
energetic teacher in his large Sunday 
‘School. To the investigation of the 
applied sciences he devoted much of his 
leisure. Indeed, his recreations were 
studies. Electro-galvanism, meteor- 
ology, astronomy, and various pro- 
cesses in the domestic arts, were cul- 
tivated by him with zeal and success, 
These multifarious duties and pursuits 
were too much for his strength. For 
some months before his death his health 
-evidently declined. Anxious friends ad- 


vised change of scene and relaxation, 
but he smiled at their entreaties and 
laboured cheerfully on. But the end 
was near. On October 3 he was amusing 
himself for a few minutes in his grounds 
by joining ina game of cricket with his 
teachers and school children, when he 
was seized with sudden giddiness and 
was led home. He recovered in a few 
hours, but on Sunday, the 5th, he ex- 
perienced a second attack while offi- 
ciating at the evening service. This 
also passed away, but on Tuesday, the 
7th, while at a tea-meeting with some 
friends in the school-room, the malady 
returned with redoubled force. With 
much difficulty he was conveyed home, 
eminent medical aid was procured from 
London, but all was in vain. On Wed- 
nesday morning, Oct. 8, he sank into 
a calm unconsciousness, in which he re- 
mained till the following evening, when, 
precisely at seven o’clock, he died, with- 
out astruggle. The disease was paralysis, 
induced by undue mental application. 
It is difficult to rightly estimate the 
character of the deceased. With the 
ardent zeal of a sincere Christian and 
Churchman, he blended the purest spirit 
of toleration and charity. A good man 
of whatever creed was esteemed as his 
friend. To children he was ever gentle, 
fond of mingling in their pastimes, and 
easily swayed by their wishes. In science 
and art he took the widest views, but 
was also fastidious in the most ordinary 
operations, and ofttimes performed the 
humblest offices, both for himself and 
others. His purse was ever open for 
the promotion of laudable objects; in- 
deed, in this respect he considered him- 
self merely as the steward of his Master. 
Wealth and position did not affect him. 
To his dependents as well as to his friends 
he extended a happy courtesy. The re- 
conciliation of differences was his joy; 
but in the work of his Master, Christ, 
he was chiefly remarkable. Untiring, elo- 
quent, encouraging, the whole of his ener- 
gies were brightly concentrated here. In 
brief, his life was a daily exposition of 
the text, “Glory to God on high, and 
on earth peace, good-will towards men.” 
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Tut Rev. RichHarD WEBB. 

Oct. 12, 1862. At Durrington, aged 
65, the Rev. Richard Webb, Perpetual 
Curate of Durrington, and Rector of 
Milston, Wilts. 

The deceased, who was born in 1796, 
was educated at Queen’s College, Oxford, 
where {he graduated in honours in the 
year 1818. He was ordained in 1820, 
and at once gave himself to that “‘ work 
of the ministry” in which he laboured 
with singular zeal and faithfulness to the 
day of his death. He became perpetual 
curate of Durrington in 1838, and rec- 
tor of Milston in 1850. It was in the 
humble, often unnoticed, sphere of the 
pastor of a small country parish that his 
lot was cast; and to the duties of that 
sphere he devoted himself untiringly. 
He had no ambitions, and thereby, 
perhaps, was spared some disappoint- 
ments. Blessed with a wife in all things 
“ like-minded” to himself, the sharer of 
all his plans, the soother of all his 
anxieties, and without the cares of a 
family, he lived for one thing, and but 
for one thing—his parish. His friends 
complained that they could never draw 
him from his home into general society ; 
but they always knew where they could 
find him—at Durrington, in his school, 
among the children whom he loved and 
who loved him, or moving about his 
parish from house to house, or in his 
quiet study, there was he to be met with 
by those who sought him. 

His school was the special object of 
his care; indeed, it was in the education 
of the young that his talents found their 
most congenial exercise. He was one 
of those who, twenty years ago, held, or 
at least acted on, the theory that it is 
‘impossible to educate (in the true sense 
of that word) even village boys and 
girls too highly ; that, if you offer them 
an education at all, you should offer them 
the best which, under their circum- 
stances, they are capable of receiving. 
And the result, in the case of Durring- 
ton school, certainly proved the sound- 
ness of the theory. Nothing could be 
much less attractive than the outside of 
that village school: nothing could be 
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more living, real, true, and sound than 
the work which a visitor would find 
carrying on within. For it was not 
a sentiment or a passion that was being 
gratified there, but a deep conviction 
realizing itself. ‘One of the most 
efficient village schools I have ever ex- 
amined,” writes Her Majesty’s Inspector, 
Mr. Moseley—than whom there lives no 
more competent judge—in 1847. “I 
have not a ‘school in my district,” he 
adds in 1848, “in which the teaching is 
in all respects more sound and efficient.” 
* An excellent school,” is his final judg- 
ment in 1850, “conferring great benefits 
on the neighbourhood, and which owes 
everything to the judicious management 
of the clergyman and his lady, and the 
personal sacrifices they make in super- 
intending it.” And at the date of the 
earliest of these reports there were but 
twenty schools in Wiltshire taking ad- 
vantage of the aids offered by the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education, and 
therefore, it may be safely presumed, 
in anything like a state of efficiency, of 
which not more than five were situated 
in country parishes. So that Mr. Webb 
was one of the earliest labourers in this 
field, as well as one of the most success- 
ful. In every department of the work 
of elementary education he felt a lively 
interest. He was a staunch friend and 
supporter of the Diocesan Education 
Board, and of the Diocesan Training 
School. No students ever entered the 
walls of that institution better prepared 
or with higher characters than the pupil- 
teachers from Durrington, whose pre- 
vious education had been almost entirely 
in his own hands. Few more prosperous 
night-schools—though he used to declare 
that all the credit and success belonged 
not to himself, but to his wife—could 


‘be found than that at Durrington. The 


church also of bis parish is a standing 
testimony of his zeal, as well as the 
school. It was entirely owing to his 
instrumentality, and very largely at his 
cost, that it was restored to its present 
substantial condition, in 1851. Few men, 
indeed, would make a moderate income 
cover so much ground and do so much 
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permanent good as he, by help of care- 
ful economy and an utter absence of 
self-indulgence, contrived to do. The 
incumbency of Durrington was for many 
years worth only £40, and for the last 
few years only £120 a-year, without a 
house of residence; and though even- 
tually, through the patronage of a rela- 
tive, he became rector of the small adja- 
cent parish of Milston, his ecclesiastical 
income even then did not exceed the 
most moderate dimensions. But he was 
a man of few wants and the simplest 
habits ; while it may be safely asserted 
that no really deserving case of poverty 
or distress ever appealed to him in vain. 
His teaching was thoroughly and dis- 
tinctively that of the Church of England. 
That it influenced men’s hearts and lives 
may be gathered from the improved 
condition of his parish, and from the 
number both of his congregation and 
of his communicants. In the midst of 
that people whom he loved and taught, 
in the quiet churchyard whose well-kept 
order bore witness to the reverence 
which he had for all things sacred, he 
“rests from his labours.’ 


JoHN WoppERsPooN, Esq. 


Nov. 19, 1862. At Norwich, by the 
visitation of God, suddenly, from disease 
of the heart, aged 56, John Wodder- 
spoon, Esq., assistant Editor of the 
* Norwich Mercury.” 

Mr. Wodderspoon was born at Bath, 
in 1806, and was first engaged in that 
city on the “Bath Chronicle,” then 
edited by Mr. Carrington and Mr. F. C, 
Bakewell. When the latter gentleman 
removed to Birmingham, Mr. Wodder- 
spoon accompanied him, and assisted 
on the “Birmingham Journal,” upon 
which paper he remained for two years. 
After removing to London for a short 
time, he was engaged by Mr. King on 
the “Suffolk Chronicle” as reporter. 
With that gentleman he remained ten 
years, and it was during that time he 
published some of the works which have 
won for him considerable antiquarian 
and literary fame. The first work of 
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any importance was “Sketches of the 
Suffolk Bar,” which was succeeded by 
“The Historic Sites of Suffolk ;” both 
of which were commenced in the “ Suf- 
folk Literary Chronicle,” during the 
year 1839, a work in quarto, printed 
at the “Suffolk Chronicle” office. In 
1845 he edited “The Antiquarian and 
Architectural Year - Book,” a work 
dedicated to his friend John Britton, 
Esq., F.S.A., which was “intended to 
gather into one view all discoveries and 
proceedings for the year, both in pri- 
meval and medieval antiquities.” He 
was aided in this by a number of gentle- 
men, among them the late Professor 
Henslow, the Revs. S. Isaacson, J. 
B. Deane and Pettit, Mr. Dukes, 
Dr. Charlton, Mr. Pugin, Mr. Roach 
Smith, and many scholars and anti- 
quaries of high reputation — his own 
industry and ability not a little con- 
tributing to its pages. It was printed 
and published in London, by Newby, 
in octavo. He wrote and published, be- 
tween 1847 and 1850, the “ Memorials 
of Ipswich,” in two volumes, royal oc- 
tavo, illustrated with engravings, a work 
of considerable care and truth. He also 
contributed the letterpress to the “ Pic- 
turesque Antiquities of Ipswich,” illus- 
trated by Walter Hagreen, from sketches 
by F. Russell. 

He subsequently left Ipswich for 
London, and was for a time on the 
“Morning Post,” and attended the 
galleries of the Houses of Lords and 
Commons. Finding, however, after some 
months that the labour and the night- 
work disagreed with his health, he was 
obliged to resign; and the situation of 
sub-editor and reporter being vacant on 
the “Norwich Mercury,” he applied, 
and commenced his engagement on the 
14th of December, 1848. After a time 
he devoted himself to the sub-editorship 
only. In the course of his connection 
with the “ Mercury” he contributed 
many articles on and reports of anti- 
quarian and archeological researches 
and information, and upon art. Among 
these were a series of notices of Old 
Crome and his works, His description 
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of a walk to Haddiscoe Church, another 
to Blofield, and one from Lowestoft to 
Pakefield, all of which were marked 
strongly by some of the peculiar cha- 
racteristics of his mind, his poetic feel- 
ing, and his deep veneration for nature, 
and knowledge of archzxology, were 
written in the early part of the last 
year of his life. 

Mr. Wodderspoon leaves a large col- 
lection of MSS. on art and archeology, 
among which, one on the Lives of Nor- 
wich Artists, is nearly ready for publi- 
cation. He has also left a large number 
of sketches and drawings, and many 
scarce books, some of which, relating to 
Norfolk and Suffolk, have been greatly 
enlarged by original notes and extracts, 
and ought to be secured for the museum. 

In his death the public have lost 
an upright, honest, independent, high- 
minded, richly-endowed, and faithful 
servant; in every sense a gentleman, 
both by nature and by acquirements; 
an artist in feeling and in practice; 
a judge of art, and an archeologist and 
antiquary of high repute; the author 
of several works of considerable research ; 
one who was ever seeking for new know- 
ledge that he might pour it into the 
general store. He was gifted with most 
agreeable conversational powers, for his 
mind was well stored, and he was a sin- 
cere, warmshearted, and true friend. 
He had that delicate sensibility which 
is characteristic of artistic feeling, and 
that nice sensitiveness of honour that 
feels a stain like a wound. He had 
a strong sense of a just and strict per- 
formance of duty, and in the profession 
in which he was engaged of the neces- 
sity of honourable character and integ- 
rity in all that appertained to it, and 
to those who were engaged in journal- 
ism. “Ifthe press was to maintain its 
rightful influence, that” (as he has often 
said) “ was its only true safeguard.” He 
had been in his earlier life associated 
with some of the finest spirits who were 
then devoted to literature in the great 
metropolis, and in the literary circles of 
Bath, Bristol, Birmingham, &. He 
was the friend of Bernard Barton, of 
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Britton, and Roach Smith, and of many 
literary men engaged in the periodical 
literature of the country, to which he 
contributed. Those only who intimately 
knew the deceased could justly measure 
his real nature, his high worth, his great 
industry. He had a fine taste, nice 
discrimination, and ripe judgment, and 
a great love for all art. His archzo- 
logical, antiquarian, and other stores of 
information were large and various. 
His coadjutor of the “Norwich Mer- 
cury” speaks thus feelingly of him :— 

“He was one of a school of whom 
now, alas! compared with the past, there 
are indeed but few. He has often said 
that, in earlier times, he had long wished 
to be connected with the ‘ Norwich 
Mercury.’ Never had any journal a 
more true and faithful friend; ‘jealous 
in honour,’ regarding its interests and 
credit as his own. He sought and de- 
sired literary reputation for its true 
value and for its just object—the good of 
others, and as an honourable distinction 
among his fellow men. He was the type 
of, as he had the feelings of, a noble- 
minded and intelligent man, and he died 
doing his duty to that journal and to the 
public in that station of life to which 
he was called. At the close of a public 
life, approaching now to nearly fifty 
years, we cannot hope to be connected 
with his like again.” 


CLERGY DECEASED. 


Oct. 21. Suddenly, at the Vicarage, aged 54, 
the Rev. EZ. Gore-Kelly, Vicar of St. Peter’s, 
Drogheda. 

Nov. 14. At Market Rasen, aged 61, the 
Rev. Robert Augustus Lafargue, B.A. 

Nov. 15. AtGreen-hill, Worcester, aged 51, 
the Rev. James Henry Wilding, Rector of St. 
Helen and St. Alban’s, Worcester. 

Nov. 21. At Madeira, aged 38, the Rev. 
Arthur Willink, late Incumbent of St. Paul’s, 
Tranmere. 

Nov. 24. In the Close, Salisbury, aged 71, 
the Rev. George Lewis Benson, one of the 
Minor Canons of the Cathedral. He was brother 
to the late Robert Benson, esq., sometime 
Recorder of Salisbury and one of the authors 
of the history of that city published under the 
joint names of Messrs. Benson and Hatcher. 

Nov. 25. In Wimpole-street, Cavendish-sq., 
aged 68, of congestion of the brain, the Rev. 
Henry Harding, Rector of Stapleton, Salop, 
and Prebendary of Lichfield, second surviving 
son of Wm. Harding, esq., of Baraset, War- 
wick. 
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At Glasgow, aged 78, the Rev. Norman 
Macleod, D.D., minister of St. Columba parish, 
one of Her Majesty’s Chaplains, and Dean of 
the Chapel Royal. The deceased was born in 
the manse of Morven in December 1783. He 
commenced his ministerial duties as assistant 
in the parish of Kilbrandon, and in 1808 was 
appointed by the Duke of Argyll to succeed 
Dr. Smith, of Campbellton. After remaining in 
this parish for sixteen years, he removed to 
Campsie, whence, on the death of the Rev. 
John M‘Laurin, he was called to take charge 
of the Gaelic Chapel in Ingram-street, Glasgow. 
This chapel, as the result of his zealous and 
energetic labours, was subsequently raised to 
the position of parish church of St. Columba. 
In 1826 he brought before the General As- 
sembly the urgency of steps being taken for 
the promotion of education in the Highlands, 
and was thus instrumental in originating a 
scheme which has been productive of the most 
beneficial results. Dr. Macleod’s name will 
be long remembered in connection with the 
famine which devastated the Highlands in 
consequence of the failure of the potato crop. 
During the fearful crisis he was commissioned, 
along with others, to visit England, and this 
mission was crowned with signal success, in 
eliciting the most liberal contributions towards 
the alleviation of the distress. He was Mode- 
rator of the General Assembly in 1836. On the 
8th of June, 1858, the completion of the fiftieth 
year of Dr. Macleod’s ministry was celebrated 
by a soirée in the City Hall of Glasgow, on 
which occasion the venerable pastor was pre- 
sented with his portrait, as a token of the 
esteem in which he was held by his congrega- 
tion. Since then he preached occasionally, but 
during the last two or three years his pulpit 
ministrations had been suspended. He retained 
his faculties, however, unimpaired to the last. 

Nov. 26. Aged 80, the Rev. John Fleming 
Parker, M.A., Waddington, Yorkshire. 

Nov. 27. Atthe Rectory, Kettering, aged 63, 
the Rev. Thomas Hellier Madge. The deceased 
was of Queens’ College, Cambridge, B.A. 1824, 
M.A. 1837. He was ordained Deacon in 1824, 
and Priest in 1825, both by the Archbishop of 
York. He was previously Rector of Rock- 
ingham, which living and that of Kettering 
were in the gift of the late Hon. Rd. Watson, 
of Rockingham Castle. 

Nov. 28. The Rev. Charles Stroud Green, 
M.A., Rector of St. Ann’s, Lewis. 

Nov. 30. At Boston Spa, aged 66, the Rev. 
Wm, Bownas, B.A., fourth surviving son of the 
late Rev. R. Bownas, Vicar of Bramham, near 
Tadcaster. 

Dec.1. At Wootton-hall, co. Stafford, aged 
75, the Rev. Walter Davenport Bromley, M.A. 

At Salisbury, aged 85, the Rev. John Greenly, 
Minor Canon of Salisbury. Mr. Greenly was 
one of the oldest clergy in the diocese, having 
been ordained priest in 1802, by Bishop Fisher. 
He subsequently served as Chaplain on board 
the “ Revenge,” one of Nelson’s fleet, and was 
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wounded at the battle of Trafalgar, for which 
he received a pension. In March, 1812, he was 
elected a Vicar Choral of Salisbury Cathedral, 
and Vicar of the Close. On the 29th of De- 
cember, 1821, he was licensed to the Perpetual 
Curacy of St. Thomas, and he was also Rector 
of Sharncote, Wilts. 

Dec.2. At the Rectory, Arrow, Warwick- 
shire, aged 78, the Rev. H. C. Carleton. 

Dec. 5. In Sackville-st., Piccadilly, aged 61, 
the Rev. Sanderson Robins, Vicar of St. Peter’s, 
in the Isle of Thanet, and Rural Dean. For 
many years the deceased was a popular preacher 
in London, in the best sense of that term. The 
committee of the Female Orphan Asylum, in 
the Westminster-road, elected him as their 
preacher, and from that very limited sphere of 
duty his fame soon spread. He was appointed 
Sunday Evening Lecturer at Portman Chapel, 
Baker-street, where an overwhelming congre- 
gation bore constant testimony to his earnest 
and faithful teaching. It was soon arranged 
by that congregation that a new chureh should 
be erected for him at St. John’s-wood, and 
Christ Church, Maida-hill, was the result of 
that suggestion. Mr. Robins officiated there 
for many years, until delicate health induced 
him to resign his appointment, and to accept 
clerical work in the diocese of Canterbury, in 
which he had not been long before the late 
Archbishop collated him to the vicarage of 
8t. Peter’s. Mr. Robins had lately undertaken 
the pastoral charge of the parish of St. Paul, 
Covent-garden, which he was to hold for six 
months, in the absence of the Rev. Henry 
Hutton, the vicar. His decease was very 
sudden. 

Dec. 6. At Valetta, Malta, aged 38, the Rev. 
Chas. Boys, son of the late Wm. Boys, esq., of 
Upper Deal. 

Dec. 8. At the Rectory, Fawley, South- 
ampton, the Rev. William Gibson. 

In Portman-sq., of Syrian fever, aged 25, the 
Rev. Henry James Ramsden. 

Dec. 9. In Sussex-street, Pimlico, aged 59, 
the Rev. Francis Tebbutt, S.C.L., late of Hove, 
Sussex. ; 

Dee. 10. Aged 38, the Rev. John Sherwen, 
M.A., Curate of Bolton, Cumberland. 

Dec. 11. At the Vicarage-house, Kneesall, 
Notts., aged 61, the Rev. John Chell. 

Dec. 14. At Winchester, aged 55, the Rev. 
Fred. Wickham, Second Master at the College. 

At Shrewsbury, aged 83, the Rev. John 
Richards. 

Athisresidence, Coton-hill, Shrewsbury, aged 
63, the Rev. William John James, M.A., In- 
cumbent of the Clive, Salop. 

Dec. 16. At Llandough Rectory, near Car- 
diff, aged 80, the Rev. James Evans, B.D. 

At the Old Vicarage, Eastbourne, suddenly, 
aged 65, the Rev. Henry John Urquhart, M.A., 
late Fellow of New College, Oxford, and Vicar 
of Fleet, Dorset. 

At Byfield Rectory, the Rev. Gilbert Gil- 
bert. 
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DEATHS. 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 

Sept. 15, 1862, At Yokahama, Japan, Capt. 
R. G. Craigie, R.N., Commanding H.M.S. 
« Ringdove,” third son of the late George Clerk 
Craigie, esq., of Dumbarnie. See OsiruaRy. 

Sept. 26. Killed, at Bareda, on the north- 
east coast of Africa, by the natives, while in 
command of a party detached against slavers 
by H.M.S. “ Penguin,” together with the whole 
of his boat’s crew, fifteen in number, who 
perished with him, John Beresford Fountaine, 
aged 21, son of Thomas Fountaine, esq., of 
Cheltenham. 

Sept. 27. At Hongkong, aged 23, Frederic 
Turner Blake, Ensign in H.M.’s 67th Regt., 
younger son of Samuel Blake, esq., of the 
Crescent, Anglesey, Gosport. 

Sept. 29. At Malines, Belgium, Capt. Henry 
Capadose, late of the 8th Foot. 

At Shanghai, Charles Keeling, younger son 
of the late Rev. J. Scholefield, Rector of Barton. 
on-the-Heath, Warwickshire. 

Oct. 3. At Barbados, aged 24, Joseph Guy 
Knight, Ensign Ist West India Regt., second 
son of Capt. Knight, of Glen Parva Manor, 
Leicestershire. 

At Calcutta, Selina Eliza, wife of Lieut.- 
Col. H. W. Norman, C.B. 

Oct.6. Aged 23, Bessie, wife of Capt. H. F. 
Newmarch, Bengal Staff Corps, Deputy-Com- 
missioner, Saugor, Central India. 

Oct. 10. At Mussoorie, N.W. Provinces, 
aged 36, Major C. R. Wriford, late of the 
lst Bengal European Fusiliers. 

Oct. 22. In India, of cholera, while on the 
march from Peshawur to Sealkote with his 
regiment, William Gustavus Alex. Middleton, 
Major 93rd Sutherland Highlanders, only son 
of the late Lieut-Col. Middleton, of the 42nd 
Royal Highlanders. 

At Madras, aged 21, Henrietta Helen, wife 
of Edwin A. B. Crockett, esq., and third dau. 
of the Rev. Charles Mackenzie, of Westbourne 
College. 

Oct. 26. At Calcutta, aged 40, Horatio 
Nelson, esq., of the Bengal Civil Service. 

At the Island of Ascension, aged 37, John 
Retallick, esq., Paymaster of H.M.S. ‘* Mean- 
der.” 

Oct.30. At Rayapooram, Lieut. Wm. Forbes 
Cotton, of the 4th Regt. Madras Native In- 
fantry, eldest son of Lieut.-Gen. Cotton, of 
Gloucester-terrace, Kensington. 

Oct.31. At Peshawur, of cholera, Lieut.-Col. 
William D. Macdonald, 93rd Highlanders, eldest 
son of Capt. Macdonald, R.E., of Sandside, and 
Lady Ramsay Macdonald. He entered the 
army in 1847, and served throughout the 
Crimean campaign as Provost-Marshal, receiv- 
ing the medal and clasps for Alma, Balaklava, 
Inkermann, and Sebastopol, as well as the 
Order of the Fifth Class of the Medjidie and the 
Turkish medal. From January, 1855, to August, 
1856, he held the appointments of deputy- 
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assistant-adjutant-general and deputy-assist- 
ant-quartermaster-general, and afterwards 
served with the force in China, and with the 
93rd Highlanders in the campaigns of 1857 and 
1858, in the Doab,-Oude, and Rohilcund, and 
the capture of Lucknow, Bareilly, and Fur- 
ruckabad. 

Nor, 2. At Peterborough, aged 93, J. Cornes. 
He served under Lord Howe in the Channel 
Fleet in 1794, and under Adm. Sir John Jervis 
in the “ Excellent,” 74 (Captain, subsequently 
Lord Collingwood), at Cape St. Vincent. 

Nov. 3. At the Vicarage, Chesham, Bucks., 
aged 15, Julia Frederica Georgiana, eldest dau. 
of the Rev. A. F. Aylward. 

At Brighton, Richard Stovin Maw, esq., of 
Ford-house, Ashford, Middlesex, and Withern, 
Lincolnshire. 

Nov. 4. At Bath, aged 87, Henrietta, widow 
of Adm. Matthew Buckle. 

At Kentish-town, aged 67, Eliza, relict of 
the Rev. Richard Bickell. 

At Elvedon-hall, Suffolk, aged 80, William 
Newton, esq. : 

At Broadlands, near Taunton, aged 82, 
Charles Stokes Dudley, esq. 

At his residence, Hare Hatch-lodge, Berks., 
aged 81, John Adolphus Young, esq. 

Nov. 5. At Charlton Kings, Gloucester, 
aged 28, Jane, wife of Alex. Abercrombie, esq., 
Bengal Civil Service. 

At Hillington-hall, aged 71, Mary Anne, 
third dau. of the late Dominick Geoffry Browne, 
esq., of Castle MacGarrett, Ireland. 

Nov.6. At Little Gaddesden Rectory, Anne, 
wife of the Rev. David Jenks, Rector of Little 
Gaddesden, Hertfordshire. 

At Annaghmakerg, co. Monaghan, Susan, 
wife of John Moorhead, esq., J.P. 

Suddenly, at Southgate-house, Chichester, 
aged 70, Anna, relict of Charles Cooke Dendy, 
esq. 

Nov. 7. At Lovel-hill, Winkfield, Berks., 
Mary Jane, wife of George W. Franklyn, esq., 
M.P. for Poole, and youngest dau. of the late 
Rev. John Arden, of Longcrofts-hall, Stafford- 
shire. 

At his residence, Castlegate, York, aged 69, 
Thomas Mason, esq. 

At Eastwell Rectory, Kent, aged 66, Elisa- 
beth, wife of the Rev. Montagu Oxenden, M.A. 

Nov. 9. Near Aden, on passage from Shang- 
hai, Charles Wm. Creyke, Lieut. 67th Regt., 
youngest son of Archd Creyke. 

At Woolwich, aged 50, Margaret, widow of 
Oliver Evans, esq., M.D., Inspector-General of 
Hospitals and Fleets. 

At Broughton View, Manchester, Elizabeto 
Anne, wife of the Rev. C. F. Bagshawe. 

In Great Cumberland-pl., Portland-sq., 
Frances, wife of Lieut.-Col. Watson. 

At her residence, The Hall, North Kilworth, 
Leicestershire, Jane, widow of Wm. Berridge, 
esq., and youngest dau. of the late J. Cooper, 
esq., of the same place. 

At Wrightington-hall, near Wigan, aged 65, 
Eliza, relict of Edward Clifton, esq. 

R . 
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Nov. 10. At Aberdeen, Sophia, eldest sur- 
viving dau. of the late Sir Archibald Grant, 
vart., of Monymusk. 

At Phoineas-house, Beauly, Inverness-shire, 
Major-Gen. Francis Archibald Reid, C.B., late 
Quartermuster-General of the Army. 

Aged 40, after severe affliction, brought 
on by exposure in India and the Crimea, 
John Stillman Gould, esq., Capt. (half-pay) 
63rd Regt., second son of the late Hubert 
Gould, esq., Capt. (half-pay) 77th Regt., of 
Trowbridge, Wilts. 

At Plympton St. Mary, Devon, aged 85, Capt. 
Henry Crease, R.N. 

At his residence, Clifton, near York, aged 43, 
Capt. Robert Greaves Walker, late of the 2nd 
West York Militia. 

In Denbigh-st., Belgravia, Susan Brough, 
widow of Henry English, esq., of the “* Mining 
Journal.” 

At Saltash, Grace, relict of Major Herring, 
late of the H.E.I1.C.S. 

Nov. 11. At Bradford-on-Avon, aged 31, 
Margaret Millicent, wife of the Rev. Herbert 
Candy. 

At Bath, aged 63, Eleanor, relict of Major 
Chafyn Grove, of Zeals-house, Wilts. 

At Winchester, Elizabeth Anne, wife of Hen. 
G. Lyford, esq., M.D., and relict of Major Geo. 
Colclough, of H.M.’s 33rd Regt. 

At Shirley, Southampton, Diana Harriet, 
wife of Frederick Luard Wollaston, esq., of 
Shirley, and of the Middle Temple, and second 
dau. of the late John Sperling, esq., of Dynes- 
hall, Essex. 

At Wavertree, Liverpool, aged 42, Margaret, 
wife of Thomas Jones, esq., and second dau. of 
the late Rev. R. J. Roberts, A.M., Vicar of 
Llangerniew, Denbighshire. 

At Brighton, Elizabeth, wife of Wm. Havers, 
esq., of Beacons, Ingatestone, Essex. 

At Rangoon, the ex-King of Delhi. 

Nov. 12. Athisresidence, Rathaspeck-house, 
co. Wexford, Thomas Wilmsdorff Richards, 
esq., J.P. 

On board the P. and O. steamer “ Simla,” 
on bis passage from Calcutta to England, Wm. 
Crozier, esq., F.R.C.S., H.M.’s Bengal Army, 
Professor of Anatomy and Physiology at the 
Medical College, Calcutta. 

Nov. 13. Johann Ludwig Uhland (see vol. 
ecxiii. p. 794) was born at Tiibingen, in 1787, 
and took a degree in law at one of the German 
Universities. In 1810 he visited Paris, where 
he applied himself to the study of the old 
French poets. After his return home he was 
employed in the department of the Minister of 
Justice in Wurtemburg, and was elected to 
the second chamber in 1816; he became pro- 
fessor at Tiibingen in 1829, but resigned his 
post in consequence of not being admitted to 
the Chamber. After the crisis of March, 1848, 
the Wurtemburg Ministry having sent him 
as a delegate to Frankfort, he took part in the 
re-organization of the Congress, where he sat 
on the left side, assisted at all the sessions, and 
migrated with the remainder of that body to 


Stuttgardt, in June 1849, where, shortly after- 
wards, the Wurtemburg Government dis- 
solved the conference by force. From that 
period he withdrew, totally disgusted, from 
public life, living among his numerous friends, 
and giving himself up to study. His poems, 
first published in 1815, only began towards 
1819 to receive general attention ; and from 
that period his fame—not the work of a literary 
clique—increased, and procured for him the 
love and veneration of Germany. His prin- 
cipal works are,—‘‘ Ernest, Duke of Suabia,” 
a tragedy; “‘ Louis the Bavarian,” a drama; 
‘Dramatic Poems,” ‘* Walter of the Vogel- 
weide.” Several of his ballads are familiar to 
English readers by the admirable translations 
in Longfellow’s ‘* Hyperion.” 

Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. W. C. Moore, 
M.A., of Ilfracombe. 

Nov. 15. At Kensington, aged 79, Anne, 
youngest dau. of the late Thomas Dugald 
Campbell, esq., of Inverawe-house, Argyll- 
shire, and granddau. of Capt. Dugald Camp- 
bell, who was killed whilst serving under Lord 
Clive in the campaign of 1756. 

At his residence in Valetta, aged 86, Major 
Vincenzo Rizzo. The deceased veteran only 
retired, a few months ago, from the office of 
paymaster to the Royal Malta Fencibles, to 
which office he was appointed as far back as 
1817. 

At Hastings, aged 29, Mary Harriet, eldest 
dau. of Major-Gen. and Mrs. A. M’Cally. 

In Dorset-sq., Marylebone, Eleanor, wife of 
Wm. Gray Clarke, esq., and only dau. of the 
late Major James Brine, formerly of the 7th 
Royal Fusiliers. 

At Bury St. Edmund’s, aged 85, J. Muskett, 
esq., formerly of Fornham St. Genevieve, Suf- 
folk. For half-a-century Mr. Muskett had been 
agent of the Norfolk and Suffolk estates of the 
Dukes of Norfolk, and whilst acting for Bernard 
Edward, the twelfth Duke, carried out many of 
those improvements in the breeding and fat- 
tening of cattle and sheep, in which Mr. Coke 
of Holkham led the way, and which gave such 
an impetus to the improvement and grazing of 
the stock of the district. 

Nov. 16, At Norfolk-villa, Brixton, aged 45, 
Mary Lum, wife of the Rev. 8. Eldridge, and 
dau. of the late Rev. H. Heap, of London. 

At her residence, Duchess-rd., Edgbaston, 
aged 75, Ann, widow of Richd. Phillips, F.R.S. 

At Brompton, Thos. Salusbury, esq., last sur- 
viving son of the late Rev. Thelwall Salusbury, 
Rector of Graveley, Herts. 

Nov. 17. At Chelsea, aged 87, Ramsay 
Richard Reinagle, esq. 

At Bath, aged 77, Elizabeth Leyton, wife of 
M. Morris, esq., and relict of the Rev. Richard 
Allen Burney, Rector of Rimpton, Somerset, 
and Brightwell, Berks, 

Nov. 18. Aged 47, Alfred Beaumont Mad- 
dock, M.D., Curzon-st., Mayfair, youngest 
son of the late Henry Maddock, M.P., bar- 
rister-at-law. 

At’ St. Mary-Church, Devon, aged 82, Anne, 
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wife of Sam. Carr, esq., Assistant-Commissary- 
General. 

Nov. 19. At Hounslow, Myles, son of the 
late William Custance, esq., of the Grove, 
near Cambridge. 

At his residence, Muswell-hall, Hornsey, near 
London, aged 43, William Pitt Manson, esq., 
barrister, of the Midland Circuit. The deceased 
was the second and only surviving son of the 
late Dr. Manson, of Nottingham. He was re- 
vising barrister for Northamptonshire, and 
also held the post of second counsel to the 
Mint and General Post Office. 

At Southlands, Kent, aged 71, Jane, relict of 
James Proud Johnson, M.D. 

Nov. 20. At Lulworth Castle, aged 82, 
Charlotte, youngest dau. of the late James 
Weld, esq., of Archer’s-lodge, Southampton. 

We have to record the death of Farquharson 
of Invercauld, in whom his tenants and the 
neighbouring gentry will lament the loss of 
a highly patriotic and humane landowner. 
James Farquharson of Invercauld, in Aberdeen- 
shire, was chief of the clan Farquharson— 
a family once powerful in the Braes of Mar and 
the adjacent county. Their late representative 
was only son of Catherine, heiress of Inver- 
cauld, by Capt. James Ross, R.N., son of Sir 
John Lockhart Ross, bart., and of Elizabeth, 
dau. of President Dundas. On his marriage 
Capt. Ross took the name of Farquharson, and 
died in 1810, leaving a son and two daughters. 
The former, James, the subject of this notice, 
married, in 1833, Janet, eldest dau. of the late 
Francis Dundas, of Sanson, in Berwickshire, 
second son of the Lord President of the Court of 
Session, by whom he has had six sons and three 
daughters. The family derive descent from the 
ancient Thanes of Fife, and settled in Mar in 
the time of Robert II., about 1370. They have 
ever been distinguished for their loyalty. One 
of their chiefs fell at the battle of Pinkie, in 
1547, bearing the banner of his king. Lieut.- 
Col. Farquharson, eldest son of the deceased 
chieftain, served with honour through the 
Crimean campaign, and is the present repre- 
sentative of his line. 

At St. Helier’s, Jersey, Emma Maria, only 
dau. of the late Major Dalzell, 16th Regt. 

At the residence of her brother (the Rev. F. 
Pocock, Widcombe, Bath), Fanny, youngest 
dau. of the late Charles Pocock, esq., of the 
Rectory, Stanford-in-the-Vale, Berks. 

At Exmouth, aged 80, Ellen Susannah, 
widow of Commander Wickham, R.N. 

At Montreal, aged 55, Mr. David Kinnear, 
senior editor and proprietor of the ‘* Montreal 
Herald and Daily Commercial Gazette.” The 
deceased was a native of Edinburgh, the son of 
a banker, and a lineal descendant of the cele- 
brated Colonel Gardiner. During his residence 
in the northern capital he enjoyed the society 
of all the men of celebrity residing there, in- 
cluding that of Sir Walter Scott, James Hogg, 
and Professor Wilson. He was admitted to 
the Scotch bar, but was engaged in mercantile 
business in London, where he had connections 
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in the highest branches of commerce. He 
came to America in 1835, and employed some 
time in various travels throughout the United 
States and Canada. In 1837 he was among 
the first to take up arms for the preservation 
of the province to the British Crown, during 
the rebellion. Soon after he became connected 
with the “‘ Montreal Gazette,”’ which position 
he relinquished to b a partner in the 
** Montreal Herald,” of which paper he was 
chief proprietor at the time of his death.—Wew 
York Paper. 

Nov. 21. At Hurst-house, West Molesey, 
aged 73, Admiral Sir Charles Sullivan, bart. 
The deceased entered the navy in Feb. 1801, 
as first-class volunteer. He served in the 
**Culloden,” bearing the flag of Admiral the 
Hon. Sir Edward Pellew, in the East Indies, 
where he assisted at the capture (ip Nov. 1806) 
of a Dutch frigate, seven brigs-of-war, and 
about twenty merchant and other vessels in 
Batavia Roads: he was also at the reduction 
of Sourabaya. He afterwards removed to the 
* Psyche,” Capt. the Hon. Fleetwood B. R. Pel- 
lew, in which ship he assisted in the capture of 
several valuable prizes. He returned home 
in 1812, when he was employed off the coast 
of North America. Subsequently he com- 
manded the “‘ Formidable,” “‘ Galatea,’’ and the 
“Queen,” 110, and did not close his active 
career afloat until 1844, his latter services 
being confined to the Mediterranean, for his 
services on which station he was made a 
Knight Commander of the Order of the Re- 
deemer of Greece. His commissions bore date 
as follows: —Lieut., April 25, 1808; com- 
mander, March 24, 1812; captain, June 7, 
1814; rear-adm., February 15, 1850; vice-adm., 
May 12, 1857 ; and admiral, May 20, 1862. 

At Cheltenham, aged 78, Lieut.-Gen. David 
Barr, H.M.’s Bombay Army. 

At Edinburgh, Col. Charles G. Alves, Madras 
Artillery. 

At the Manor-house, Irthlingborough, aged 
60, Sarah, wife of Charles Spencer, esq. 

At Bath, aged 85, Elisabeth Ann, eldest dau. 
of the late Rev. Samuel Farewell. 

At Swansea, aged 44, Anne, wife of John 
Grave Biggs, esq., and eldest dau. of the late 
Rev. John Kitcat, of Reading. 

At Sandown Bay, Isle of Wight, aged 79, 
Elizabeth, wife of Major Smyth. 

At Cork, aged 26, Gertrude Adeline, wife of 
the Rev. George Webster, and dau. of the late 
Rev. Wm. St. John Smyth, Ballymoney, co. 
Antrim. 

Nov. 22. Aged 48, Sir Richard Pierce Butler, 
bart., of Ballin Temple and Garryhundon, co. 
Carlow. He was born in 1814, and succeeded 
to the title and estates on the death of his 
father in November, 1861. In 1835 he married 
Matilda, second dau. of Mr. Thos. Cookson, 
of Hermitage, co. Durham, by whom he leaves 
issue five sonsand three daughters, The eldest 
son, Thomas Pierce Butler, was born in 1836, 
and served for some time as lieut, in the 
24th Foot. The deceased baronet was much 
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esteemed as a landlord, a magistrate, and 
a grand juror. 

At Leamington, Mary, eldest dau. of the late 
Samuel Skey, esq., of Spring-grove, Worces- 
tershire, and relict of William Burton, esq., 
son of Sir Charles and the Hon. Lady Burton, 
of Pollerton, co. Carlow. 

At his residence, Dublin, aged 67, Major 
Greer, D.L. and J.P., of the Grange, co. Tyrone. 

At Childer-house, Stowmarket, aged 70, 
Elizabeth, relict of the Rev. Dr. Owen, Rector 
of Beccles, Suffolk. 

At his residence, Monkstown, Ireland, Hugh 
Pollock, esq., late R.M., and formerly of the 
26th Cameronian Regt. 

In Bentinck-st., Cavendish-sq., aged 73, 
Catherine, widow of Vice-Adm. Henry Garrett. 

At the Vicarage, Donington, Lincolnshire, 
Mary, wife of the Rev. J. D. Grenside, and 
only dau. of J. Gleed, esq., D.L., J.P., of Park- 
house, Donington. 

At Irvine, aged 85, Mr. James Cunningham, 
feuar. He was a native of Kilbarchan, and 
a younger son of Mr.John Cunningham of 
Woodside. In early youth he went to sea, and 
when about twenty years old served in H.M.S. 
** Alexander,” in Nelson's fleet, which, in 1798, 
followed the French fleet to Egypt; and he 
was in that ship at the battle of the Nile, when 
four seamen who had with him the charge of 
a gun on the main deck were killed, and a large 
piece of the muzzle of the gun broken off 
by a shot from the French Admiral’s sbip 
** L’Orient,” with which the “‘ Alexander” was 
closely engaged. A short time after leaving 
Egypt, Mr. Cunningham had his naval career 
cut short by falling from the mainyard to the 
deck, fracturing his skull and rendering him 
unfit for further service. He got a pension 
from Greenwich Hospital, which he enjoyed 
for sixty-seven years, he being, it is believed, 
the oldest of Her Majesty’s out-pensioners of 
Greenwich in Scotland, as he was certainly 
among the last of the heroes who fought under 
Nelson at the Nile-—Glasgow Herald. 

Nov, 23, In Princes-st., Hanover-sq., Capt. 
Wm. F. Mathew, late of the H.E.I.C.S. 

At Edinburgh, Martha C. L. S., youngest 
dau. of John Miller, esq., W.S., fourth son of 
the late Sir William Miller, bart., of Glenlee, 
one of the Judges of the Court of Session. 

At Worthing, Frederick Watson Lloyd, esq., 
of the South Wales Curcuit, barrister-at-law, 
second son of John Horatio Lloyd, esq., bar- 
rister-at-law. 

Nov. 24. At Frewen-hall, Oxford, aged 75, 
Jane, wife of James Skene, esq., of Rubislaw, 
Aberdeenshire, and fourth dau. of the late Sir 
William Forbes, bart., of Pitsligo. This lady 
and her husband were intimate friends of Sir 
Walter Scott; they took much interest, and 
occasionally assisted, in his literary labours, 
and he owed much of the materials of his 
** Quentin Durward” to the pen and pencil of 
the Skenes. They were his friends up to his 
latest hour. When Scott was in the midst of 
his difficulties, he chronicles in his melancholy 
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Diary his visits from Mr. and Mrs. Skene, as 
green spots in the day’s sore journey. “‘Oflate,” 
he journalizes, ‘‘ Mr. Skene has given himself 
much to the study of antiquities. His wife, a 
most excellent person, was tenderly fond of 
Sophia. They bring so much old-fashioned kind- 
ness and good-humour with them, besides the 
recollection of other times, that they must al- 
ways be welcome guests.” Mrs. Skene’s name 
will ever live while ‘‘ Marmion” is read, as in 
the introduction to Canto IV. the poet refers to 
her marriage. Her granddau. is married to 
the Most Rev. Dr. Thomson, Archbishop of 
York. 

At Dublin, Mary Anne, wife of the Right 
Hon. A. Brewster. 

At Barrels, aged 64, Wm. Newton, esq., of 
Whately-hall, and Barrels-pk., Warwickshire. 

At Fenagh (the residence of her father, the 
Rev. Geo. Le Poer Beresford) aged 31, Mary, 
wife of Antoine S. Butler, esq. 

At Henllan-pl., Denbigh, aged 72, Mary, re- 
lict of Dr. Lloyd Williams. 

At Wimborne Minster, aged 18, Chas. Mid- 
dleton, only son of the Rev. Chas. Onslow. 

At the Vicarage, Preston, Jane Parr, sister 
of the Rev. John Owen Parr, Canon of Man- 
chester, and Vicar of Preston. 

Nov. 25. In Hereford-st., aged 77, the 
Dowager Countess Granville. The deceased 
Countess was born August 12, 1785, and was 
the second dau. of William, fifth Duke of De- 
vonshire, K.B., by his first marriage with the 
Lady Georgina Spencer, dau. of John first 
Earl Spencer. She was sister of the late and 
first cousin once removed of the present Duke 
of Devonshire, aunt of the Earl of Carlisle, 
K.G., Lord Lieut. of Ireland, aunt by mar- 
riage to the Earl of St. Germans and the Earl 
of Harrowby, and great-aunt of the Duke of 
Sutherland, the Duke of Beaufort, and the late 
Earl of Ellesmere. Her Ladyship married, 
December 25, 1809, Lord Granville Leveson 
Gower (youngest son of Granville Leveson, 
first Marquis of Stafford), who was created 
Viscount Granville July 15, 1815, and Baron 
Leveson and Earl Granville May 2, 1833, and 
died January 7, 1846. By her marriage Lady 
Granville had issue the present Baroness 
Rivers; Lady Georgiana Charlotte Fullerton, 
known as the authoress of several Roman 
Catholic works; the Right Hon. Granville 
George, second Earl Granville, K.G., Lord 
President of the Council; and the Hon. E. F. 
Gower, M.P., successively member for Derby, 
Stoke-upon-Trent, and Bodmin. 

At the Villa Mont Fleuri, near Pau, France, 
of consumption, the Lady Killeen, wife of Lord 
Killeen, son and heir of the Earl of Fingall, 
and granddau. of the late Mrs. Jones, of 
Lianarth-court, Monmouthshire. Elise Mary, 
Lady Killeen, was the eldest dau. of M. Rio, 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honour, and god- 
dau. of the Count de Montalembert. She mar- 
tied in 1857, and has left a son and a dau. sur- 
viving her. 

At Humberstone, aged 83, Thos. Paget, esq., 
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formerly one of the representatives in Parlia- 
ment for the county of Leicester. See Oni- 
TUARY. 

At Brighton, aged 74, Eliza Maria, widow of 
Lieut.-Col. Burnside, 61st Regt. 

At Pimlico, aged 27, Isabella Victoria, wife 
of Stephen Hoole, and youngest dau. of Lieut.- 
Col. Ellis. 

At Henley-on-Thames, aged 95, Wm. Mat- 
tingly Soundy, esq., of Upper Culham, War- 
grave, Berks. 

At Stockwell, Henrietta Phillis, wife of Ben- 
jamin Lennox Swete, esq., and dau. of the late 
Major Sweeny, formerly of the 70th Regt. 

Aged 36, Jane, wife of the Rev. Wm. Chris- 
topher Templer, Rector of Burton Bradstock, 
Dorset. 

At Peckham, aged 51, Jane, wife of Capt. W. 
Phillips, and eldest dau. of the late T. W. B. 
Nicholls, Commander R.N., Fowey, Cornwall. 

In London, Dr. Bernard, the refugee who 
was tried and acquitted in the year 1858, on 
the charge of conspiring in this country against 
the life of the Emperor Napoleon. He had 
been insane for some time previous to his 
death. The funeral, which was unattended 
by any religious ceremony, took place at Kil- 
burn Cemetery on Nov. 30, and was attended 
by fully 1,000 persons, two-thirds foreigners. 
Several orations of violent character were de- 
livered over the grave, and the proceedings 
were brought to a close by loud shouts of 
“Vive la République Democratique et So- 
ciale !” 

Nov. 26. At her house in Eaton-sq., aged 
86, Charlotte, Countess Dowager of Ashburn- 
ham. Her Ladyship was the eldest dau. of 
Algernon, first Earl of Beverley, by Isabella 
Susannah, sister of the first Lord Gwydyr, and 
was born June 3, 1776. She was the second 
wife of George, third Earl of Ashburnham, 
K.G., whom she married July 25, 1795, and 
by whom, who died in 1830, she leaves sur- 
viving issue the present Earl Ashburnham, 
the Hon. Percy, Ladies Charlotte and Theo- 
dosia, Lady Georgiana Molyneux, Lieut.-Gen. 
the Hon. Thomas Ashburnham, Lady Jane 
Swinburne, Lady Eleanor Wodehouse, and 
Lady Mary Gordon. Her ladyship was famed 
in early life for personal beauty, and she was 
ever remarkable for the grace and dignity of 
her manners, as well as for her many amiable 
and excellent qualities. 

At Tonnay Charente, France, Clara, wife of 
Edward Lake, esq., Capt. R.N., third dau. of 
the late Sir William Johnston, bart., of Hilton, 
Aberdeenshire. 

At Rosetta, co. Down, Agnes, wife of James 
Kennedy, esq., J.P. 

At Cuerden-hall, Lancashire, Louisa Con- 
stance, eldest dau. of Phillips Buchanan, esq. 

At St. Petersburg, aged 49, Thomas Budd 
Shaw, esq., M.A. Cambridge, son of the late 
John Shaw, esq., F.R.S., architect. A Rus- 
sian paper speaks thus of him :—“ Mr. Shaw, 
whose talents were highly appreciated in his 
Own country, has made some very good trans- 
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lations from our principal writers, and he has 
greatly contributed to make known in England 
the works of Pouschkine, Lermantow, Gogol, 
and others. His funeral took place on Monday, 
the Ist of December. A large number of per- 
sons assembled at 11 o’clock in the English 
church, where the service was performed pre- 
paratory to the interment. Their Imperial 
Highnesses the Grand Dukes Vladimir and 
Alexis, as well as the Princes of Leuchtenburg, 
attended the ceremony.” 

At Cheltenbam, Edward de Lautour, esq., 
Bengal Civil Service, lately officiating as Judge 
in the High Court of Calcutta, and son of J. A. 
de Lautour, esq., of Hexton, Herts. 

At Lewisham-hill, Blackheath, aged 71, Jane, 
relict of Capt. Peregrine Davie, of the Madras 
Army, and dau. of the late Capt. Durand, of 
the Nizam Service, under General Romand. 

Aged 65, Sally, wife of Commander George 
Ley, R.N., of Newton-terrace, Rochester. 

In Tavistock-st., Bedford-square, aged 55, 
Stephen Charles Taylor, of Kensington-park- 
gardens, Notting-hill, and late of Coed Ithel, 
Liandogo, Monmouthshire. 

In Upper Montagu-st., of congestion of the 
brain, Miss Julia Pardoe, author of a large 
number of poems, tales, books of travel, &c. 

At Valetta, aged 87, Signor Biagio Taglia- 
ferro, a native of Genoa, and one of the lead- 
ing merchants in the island of Malta, where 
he was a naturalised British subject. The 
‘* Malta Observer” records that, in the pursuit 
of a very honourable mercantile career, the 
deceased had endeavoured, during his long 
life, to develope the commerce of the island in 
all its branches, but more especially in that of 
shipbuilding, he having had a great number of 
merchant-ships built there, with the view of 
adding to the limited resources of the popu- 
lation. 

In Ship-street, Oxford, aged 48, Mr. Thomas 
Hewlett, for 35 years employed at Exeter 
College. 

Nov. 27. Maria, wife of the Hon. Philip 
Pleydell Bouverie, M.P. 

At Torquay, aged 101, Dame Anne, widow of 
Sir Matthew Blakiston, bart. 

At her residence, Chester-st., Belgrave-sq., 
aged 96, Mrs. Mary Ferguson, last surviving 
dau. of Sir Matthew Bloxam. 

At Llangoedmore, Cardiganshire, aged 68, 
Herbert Vaughan, J.P. for the county of Car- 
digan, and late Lieut.-Col. of H.M.’s 90th 
(Perthshire) Light Infantry. 

At Bromley College, Kent, Abigail, widow 
of Dr. Stannier Clarke, Clerk of the Closet, 
Historiographer to George IV., and Canon of 
Windsor. 

At Paignton, Devon, aged 83, Elizabeth, 
widow of Col. Farwell, of Totnes. 

At Widmore, Bromley, Kent, aged 75, Susan, 
third dau. of the late George Telford, esq. 

At Boughton Monchelsea Vicarage, aged 76, 
Eliza Constant, widow of Henry Wells, esq., of 
Rochester. 

At Mentone, aged 30, Susan Katharine, wife 
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of W. G. Barton, esq., of Bromborough, 
Cheshire, and third dau. of W. H. Sheppard, 
esq., Keyford-house, Frome, Somerset. 

Nov. 28. At Brahan Castle, Dingwall, N.B., 
aged 79, the Hon. Mrs. Stewart Mackenzie, of 
Seaforth. See Onrrvary. 

At his residence, Brighton, aged 79, Lieut.- 
Col. Henry Sinnock, late of the H.E.LC.S. 

At St. Mary’s, Wantage, aged 33, Mary, dau. 
of the Rev. Plumpton Wilson, Rector of Knap- 
toft, Leicestershire. 

Nov. 29. At Faversham, aged 88, Capt. John 
Shepherd, R.N. He entered the navy in 1793, 
and was a midshipman of the “* Ramilies,” 74, 
in Lord Howe’s action, June 1, 1794. He was 
next employed in the West Indies, at New- 
foundland and in the North Sea; and after 
further serving at the reduction of the Island 
of Trinidad, and accompanying the expedition 
against the Dutch Colony of Surinam, he was 
made a lieutenant in 1799. While holding that 
rank he was present at the capture of the 
Danish and Swedish Islands; and served for 
some time in the Channel, the Baltic, and the 
Mediterranean. He became a commander in 
1812, after having assisted in driving the 
French ‘* Amazone” on the rocks near Barfleur 
Lighthouse. He was placed on the list of re- 
tired captains in 1847. 

At his residence, Kensington-park-gardens, 
aged 67, Lieut.-Col. R. R. Hughes, late of the 
Bengal Army. 

At Oldbury Rectory, Salop, aged 17, John 
Bird, only son of the Rev. John Purton. 

At Southsea, aged 32, Rich. Elliott Percival, 
esq., C.E., second son of the late Capt. Per- 
cival, R.N. 

At Sunderland, of small-pox, aged 72, Re- 
tired Commander John Harry Bellairs. The 
deceased entered the service in 1800, was pro- 
moted to the rank of lieutenant 1813, and 
wae made a retired commander 1858. He saw 
much service during the great war with 
France, up to the end of 1814, and was de- 
corated with a medal for a frigate action. 

In London, John Cockburn, a blind man, 
who was well known in the neighbourhood of 
Newcastle, having taken an active part in 
political movements for many years. The 
deceased was endowed with extraordinary 
memory and powers of elocution. In 1854, 
Mr. D. Urquhart attended a public meeting in 
Neweastle on the subject of the Russian war. 
Cockburn having addressed the meeting, Mr. 
Urquhart was so much arrested by his ability 
as a speaker and logician, that he took him 
from a state of mendicancy; and, in connec- 
tion with Mr. Crawshay and other friends of 
the Foreign Affairs Committees, maintained 
him until the period of his death.— Newcastle 
Journal. 

At Denham, near Eye, aged 99, Mr. William 
Witton, farmer. The deceased retained the 
full use of all his faculties to the last. He was 
a powerful, athletic man, above six feet in 
height, of dark complexion, had no grey hairs, 
and his countenance bore the freshness of 
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youth, with scarce a wrinkle in his skin.— Bury 
Post 


Nov. 30. At his residence, Eaton-terr., aged 
66, William Deedes, esq., of Sandling-park, 
Kent, M.P. for the Eastern Division of the 
County. See Osrrvary. 

At Pyebrook-hall, Heskin, Lancashire, aged 
58, Samuel Sykes, esq. ; 

At Worting-house, near Basingstoke, aged 
46, William Shipley Warren, esq., late Capt. in 
H.M.’s Rifle Brigade, second son of the late 
Pelham Warren, M.D., of Brook-st., Grosvenor- 
square, 

At Edinburgh, Eliza Ann, second dau. of the 
late Major John Snodgrass, H.E.1.C.S. 

At Shaftesbury, aged 76, Jane, dau. of the 
late Rev. George Chisholm, D.D., of Hammer- 
smith, and Ashmore, Dorset. 

At Torquay, aged 25, Charles, second son of 
Samuel Marling, of Stanley-park, Gloucester- 
shire. 

At her house, Harley-st., aged 78, Hannah, 
widow of John Goldsborough Ravenshaw, 
esq., Director of the Hon. East India Company. 

At Milton-house, Steventon, Berks., aged 79, 
Elizabeth, widow of John Richard Barrett, 
esq., of Milton-house. 

At Corfu, aged 45, Major E. J. Blanckley, of 
H.M.’s 6th Regt. 

At his residence, Frankley-house, Brook- 
green, Hammersmith, aged 68, Valentine 
Stevens, esq., of Bell-yard, Lincoln’s-inn, law 
publisher. He was a man exemplary alike 
in his private and in his public capacity; 
a thorough gentleman in feeling and conduct; 
of the most sensitive honour; of perfect and 
straightforward honesty; a man whose word 
was—not as figure of speech, but as fact--‘‘ as 
good.as his bond ;”? whose earnest devotion to 
the interests of a beloved family never lessened 
in him the sense of what was right towards 
others, of what was due to the interests of even 
the most unimportant person connected with 
him in his extensive business transactions. 

At Leeds, aged 68, Margaret Sarah, relict of 
Thomas Chorley, esq., jun., and dau. of the 
late Major Roberts, 57th Regt. 

At Kilnwick, aged 82, Mr. James Ward, for 
nearly sixty years a faithful servant to three 
generations of the family of Grimston. 

Lately. At Effingham, aged 37, Reginald 
W. O. Otter, youngest son of the late William 
Otter, Bishop of Chichester. 

In Paris, aged 77, Lieut.-Gen. de Montcalm 
Goyon, grandson of the Marquis de Montcalm 
who fell at Quebec, where Wolfe also met 
death in the arms of victory. 

At Glasgow, Mr. John Hall, the celebrated 
Ayrshire violinist. During a long life he had 
been prominently before not only Ayrshire and 
Wigtownshire, but even Scotland, as a violinist 
who had few, if any, equals in the style of 
music he chiefly cultivated. Like others of 
similar tastes, Hall’s love of music was born in 
him, and from an early period he devoted him- 
self with close attention to obtain a mastery 
over the very difficult instrument which he 
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afterwards came to manage with such remark- 
able skill.. Born in the humbler walks of life, 
he was put at an early age to work at the trade 
of a tailor. While thus engaged, he wrought 
in every interval of leisure at his chosen labour 
of love, and when he managed to scrape 
together a few pounds, started for Edinburgh, 
—the distance between Ayr and the capital 
being traversed on foot,—and expended his 
hard-won earnings on music lessons. Having 
spent his little all, he used to return home 
again on foot, and work at his trade till the 
acquisition of a few pounds again enabled him 
to set forth in search of instruction. He was 
a man of too thorough independence of nature 
to humble himself to ask assistance from any 
one; and after a time he was able to dispense 
with the help he got from working at his first 
trade, and devoted all his energies to his violin. 
His two brothers and he together came into 
repute, and by-and-by every ball and large 
gathering, where dancing music was needed, 
sought “Hall’s band.” But Mr. Hall’s skill 
and reputation extended beyond the bounds of 
Ayrshire, and were recognised by the first 
musicians of his day in Edinburgh. When 
George IV. paid his well-remembered visit to 
the capital in 1822, Nathaniel Gow, the cele- 
brated violinist, sent for Mr. Hall to take part 
in the orchestra at the Peers’ ball given at 
Edinburgh on that occasion. His peculiar forte 
lay in Scottish music, especially strathspeys 
and reels, in playing which he had a style all 
his own, which few, if any, of his brother 
artists could equal. Mr. Hall’s musical abilities 
were not confined to his performance on the 
violin ; he wasalso well known as a composer : 
among a host of other compositions of his, the 
“Newfield Beauties,” the ‘Ayrshire Qua- 
drilles,” the ‘‘ Kilmarnock Quadrilles,” and 
the “ Linfairn Quadrilles,” are still popular. 
For some time past Mr. Hall had, however, 
retired from all active labours, and enjoyed the 
quiet of an advanced and hale old age, after 
having amassed a good deal of money.— Scottish 
Paper. 

Dee.1. At Corfu, suddenly, Major Arthur 
Vernon, R.A. 

At Froome-Selwood, Somerset, aged 48, 
Alexandrine Percival, only surviving dau. of 
the late Right Hon. Sir Gore Ouseley, bart. 
She was the god-daughter of the Emperor 
Alexander I., having been born at St. Peters- 
burg during her father’s residence in that 
capital, when his Imperial Majesty testified 
the esteem in which he held Sir William by 
becoming sponsor to his child. In her father’s 
lifetime Miss Ouseley mixed in the highest 
society, the late King William IV. being a 
frequent guest at Sir William’s house. But 
she and her sister chose lowlier hearths, and 
for many years devoted their lives to works of 
charity : and in ministering to the wants of the 
poor, in comforting the sick, and in educating 
poor children, sought to perform the mission 
which their Master had given to them. It is 
scarcely a year and a half since the elder Miss 
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Ouseley died, and now that her sister has also 
passed away, many poor homes will lack their 
benevolent aid, many a sick person miss their 
comforting sympathy, and, especially, many 
a poor child mourn the affectionate ones who 
supplied their every want. 

At his residence, Old Kent-road, aged 86, 
Capt. Jones, R.N. He served at the battle of 
Copenhagen in 1801, and was in receipt of 
a pension for wounds. 

At Cheltenham, aged 56, John Gregson 
Harrison, M.D., late of Manchester. 

At his mother’s, Buchanan-st., Glasgow, of 
consumption, aged 31, John James Laing, 
artist. 

At Lyons, aged 67, M. Charles Meredie 
Gamot, Chevalier of the Legion of Honour, 
and Director of the Public Silk Condition of 
that city, over which he had presided upwards 
of twenty years. He was sent as a Delegate 
from the Lyons Chamber of Commerce to the 
International Exhibition in May last, but 
a few days after his arrival was run over by an 
omnibus near the Haymarket, and never 
entirely recovered from the internal injuries 
he received. 

Dec. 2, At Hornchurch-lodge, Essex, aged 
82, Thomas Mashiter, esq., many years in the 
Commission of the Peace, and Deputy-Lieut. 
for the counties of Middlesex and Essex. 

At his residence, Woodlee, near Carlow, 
Lieut.-Col. Harvey, late of H.M.’s 57th Regt., 
eldest son of Col. Harvey, K.H., formerly 
private secretary to the late Duke of Kent. 

At her residence, Castlegate, York, aged 79, 
Ann Mary, widow of Ralph Stephen Pember- 
ton, esq., of Belmont-hall, co. Durham. 

At Forster-park, Mary, wife of Capt. Blake 
Forster, J.P., Forster-park, Galway. 

At Torquay, aged 29, George Middleton 
Slesser, Professor of Mathematics in Queen’s 
College, Belfast. The dc*ease’ we educated 
at Cambridge, where he distinguished himself 
greatly, having obtained the Senior Wrangler- 
ship, and taken the highest honours of his 
college. He was only appointed to the chair 
of Mathematics in 1860. 

Dec, 3. At Teddingt..-grove, Middlesex, 
Dorothea Charlotte War. -der, only dau. of 
the late General Sir Jeffery Prendergast. 

At the Rhyd-court, Worcestershire, Alice 
Mary, infant dau. of Sir Edmund and Lady 
Lechmere. 

At Spring-grove, near Isleworth, aged 67, 
Col. Henry Barkley Hen 'erson, of the Bengal 
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At Chipping Norton, Oxfordshire, Agnes, 
wife of the Rev. Alexander Whishaw, Vicar. 

At his residence, The Brook, Wokingham, 
Berkshire, James Twycross, «sq. 

Aged 66, Charlotte Ann, wife of T. L. Stanger 
Leathes, esq., of Dalehead-hall, Cumberland, 
and Elm-bank, Lillington, Warwickshire. 

At Ebernoe, aged 76, Ann Hall, widow of the 
Rev. John Peachey. 

At his residence on the Mount, very sud- 
denly, aged 57, Edward Richard Anderson, 
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esq., solicitor, one of the aldermen of York. 
The deceased was Lord Mayor of the city 
in 1857. 

At Culky, near Enniskillen, aged 108, Thos. 
Kerrigan. He was formerly in the 27th Regt., 
and fought at Waterloo. 

At Knaresborough, aged 92, Mr. Calvert, 
long an inhabitant of that locality. A great 
portion of his long and useful life was devoted 
to public and local objects. The Knaresborough 
Spa Baths rose from a sulphur well in a piece 
of bog land to their present celebrity princi- 
pally through his exertions. Mr. Calvert pub- 
lished a history of Knaresborough in 1844, 
which evinces considerable research. He was 
very fond of the study of botany, and was well 
acquainted with the places where rare and 
particular medicinal plants could be found in 
the locality. He took great interest in all im- 
provements in the town for the greater part of 
a century, and acted as chairman of the Im- 
provement Commissioners for many years. 

Dec. 4. In Merrion-sq., Dublin, Sir Timothy 
O’Brien, bart. The deceased had been one of 
the leading citizens for nearly half a century, 
as a ship-owner and bank director. He twice 
filled the office of Lord Mayor of Dublin, in 
1844 and 1849, discharging its duties with 
impartiality, and dispensing the hospitalities 
of the Mansion-house with lavish profusion. 
Sir Timothy O’Brien sat in the House of 
Commions for Cashel during fourteen years : 
he was a Liberal in politics. He was created 
a baronet in 1849, and is succeeded in the title 
by his eldest son, now Sir Patrick, one of the 
representatives for the King’s County. 

Aged 88, Georgiana, widow of Vice-Admiral 
Sir George Eyre, K.C.B. and G.C.M.G. 

In London, aged 59, Catherine Gordon, 
widow of Col. James Peckett, of the Bengal 
Engineers. 

At his residence in Piccadilly, Henry Thos. 
Hope, of Deepdene, Dorking, and Castle Blay- 
ney, Ireland. See Oprruary. 

At Inverness, Mary Ann Dewar Dorville, 
of Highcroft, Great Malvern, eldest dau. of the 
late Lieut.-Col. Dorville, C.B. 

At Hill-house, Copdock, Suffolk, aged 46, 
Henry Charles Mules, esq., Copyhold Inclosure 
and Tithe Commissioner. 

At the Hotel Mirabeau, Paris, Isabella 
Frances, youngest dau. of the late G. Renny, 
esq., Director-Gen., Military Hospital, Dublin. 

At Sydenham-park, Jane Alice, sixth dau. 
of the late Rev. Edward Heawood, Rector of 
Halstead, Kent. 

At Ospringe Parsonage, Faversham, aged 19, 
Edith, fourth surviving dau. of J. Abbott, esq. 

Dec. 5. At Hereford, aged 82, Chandos 
Hoskyns, esq., brother of the late Sir Hunger- 
ford Hoskyns, bart.,of Harewood, Herefordsh. 

At Maida-hill, Annie, wife of Majur-Gen. 
F. B. Corfield. 

At Ham, near Arundel, aged 67, Wm. Grat- 
wicke Kinleside Gratwicke, esq. He early 
evinced a strong predilection for the turf sports, 
and as each year the Goodwood week came 
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round he entertained the most distinguished of 
his turf friends at Ham. His first great suc- 
cess in racing was in 1825, when he won the 
Derby with “‘ Frederick.” Some of his greatest 
successes since are—a second Derby, in 1845, 
with “‘Merry Monarch ;” three Newmarket 
Handicaps, with ‘‘ Cheerful,” with ‘‘ Hesse 
Homburg,” and with ‘Ebony ;” the Cam- 
bridgeshire with ‘* Landgrave;” the One 
Thousand and the Oaks with ‘“‘ Governess ;” 
and the Stewards’ Cup with “‘ Maid of Kent.” 

At Richmond, aged 77, Major Thos. Back- 
house, late of the 47th Regt. He was present 
at the storming and capture of Monte Video, 
and subsequent surrender with the division 
under General Whitelock, and afterwards pro- 
ceeded to the Cape and India, serving through- 
out the Mahratta and Burmese campaigns, 
during which he was several times severely 
wounded. He retired from the army June 11, 
1830. 

At Stradishall, Suffolk, aged 47, Frances 
Alice, wife of Henry Revel Homfray, esq. 

At Milford Haven, aged 48, Lieut. 8S. Otway 
Wooldridge. 

Dec. 6. At Southfields, Wandsworth, aged 
28, Richard Radcliffe Twining, esq., of the 
Strand, late of H.M.’s 33rd (Duke of Welling- 
ton’s) Regt. 

At Makerstoun-house, Miss E. Makdougall, 
youngest dau. of the late Sir Henry Hay 
Makdougall, bart., of Makerstoun. 

At Lamerton Vicarage, near Tavistock, Jane 
Maria, wife of the Rev. Henry J. Phillpotts. 

At Notting-hill, Vere Wykeham, widow of 
Benjamin Holden, esq., and dau. of the late 
Rev. T. V. R. Nicoll, Rector of Cherington, 
Warwickshire. 

At Meole-cottage, near Shrewsbury, Mary 
Ann, relict of the Rev. Henry Selleck Brome, 
late of Berthddu, Montgomeryshire. 

At Hague-hall, Yorkshire, aged 63, Mary, 
wife of Joseph Ward, esq. 

Dec.7. At Leghorn, aged 72, the Hon. Lady 
Gibson Carmichael. The deceased was the 
third dau. of Francis, eighth Lord Napier, and 
aunt of the present lord. She was born De- 
cember 11, 1798, married, in June, 1816, Sir 
Thos. Gibson Carmichael, bart. (who died in 
December, 1849), and was mother of the pre- 
sent Rev. Sir Wm. Henry Gibson Carmichael, 
bart. 

In Wilton-cresc., aged 84, the Hon. Caroline 
Singleton, dau. of the first Baron Templetown, 
and widow of Jas. Singleton, esq. 

At Christchurch, aged 74, Charles Cox, esq., 
J.P., of Carrick-on-Shannon, Lieut.-Col. in 
the Army, formerly of H.M.’s 87th Royal 
Irish Fusiliers. 

In Upper Wimpole-st., aged 47, Geo. Willes, 
esq., of Hungerford-pk., Berks., and of Cip- 
penham-house, Bucks. 

At Fratton, near Portsmouth, Christina, wife 
of Lieut.-Col. W. Newhouse, late 5th Fusiliers. 

At Leamington, aged 70, Benjamin Matchett, 
esq., late of Arksey, near Doncaster. 

Aged 63, Mary, relict of the Rev. Richard 
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‘Webster Huntley, of Boxwell-court, Glouces- 
tershire, and dau. of the late Richard Lyster, 
esq., of Rowton Castle, Shropshire. 

At Bigland-hall, Newton in Cartmel, Lan- 
cashire, aged 76, John Bigland, esq. 

At Brighton, suddenly, John Vibart, esq., 
late of the Bombay Civil Service. 

At her residence, Devonport-st., Hyde-pk., 
Eleanor, relict of Richard Kirwan, esq., for- 
merly Capt. 7th Royal Fusiliers. 

In Dublin, St. John Jefferyes, esq., Blarney 
Castle, Cork. 

At Haslar Hospital, Walter John Bluett, esq., 
Assistant-Surgeon R.N., H.M.S. “ Victory,” 
youngest son of the late Capt. B. S. Bluett, 
R.N., K.H. 

Dec. 8. At Blenheim-house, near Hounslow, 
Lieut.-Col. Iredell, late of the Bombay Army. 

At his residence, Wigan, aged 59, Joseph 
Acton, esq., formerly M.P. for that borough. 
During a period of about twenty-five years 
Mr. Acton, as councillor, alderman, and mayor, 
took a leading and active part in all the affairs 
of the borough. He was the acknowledged 
leader of the Liberal party in Wigan, and sat 
as member for the borough until the general 
election in March, 1857, when, acting on the 
advice of his more intimate friends,— who feared 
that the harassing labours of a Parliamentary 
life would be more than he could bear with un- 
impaired health,—he retired. 

Suddenly, at Southborough, near Tunbridge 
Wells, aged 70, Thos. Staveley, esq., late of the 
Foreign Office. 

At Inveresk-house, near Edinburgh, John 
Hamilton Colt, esq., of Gartsherrie. 

Aged 79, Benj. Urwick, esq., of Ludlow, senior 
Alderman and Magistrate of that borough. 

Dec. 9. At the Manor-house, West Ashby, 
Lincolnshire, aged 34, F. Rockcliffe Pierce, 
esq., member of Lincoln’s-inn, and J.P. for 
the county. 

In Upper Bedford-pl., Russell-sq., William 
Noble Rule, esq., formerly of the Admiralty, 
Somerset House. 

In Welbeck-st., aged 71, Lieut.-Col. Robert 
Butler, on the retired list of H.M.’s Madras 
Army. 

At Park-house, Sandford, Devonshire, aged 
91, John Brown, esq. 

At Ventnor, aged 30, Robert Adam Gordon, 
esq., only son of the late Capt. R. Gordon. 

Dec.10. In Eaton-sq., Sir Duncan Mac- 
Dougall, of Soroba, Argyllshire, late com- 
manding 79th Highlanders. The deceased, who 
was born in 1790, was the son of Patrick 
MacDougall, esq., of Soroba, Argyllshire, by 
Mary, dau. of D. M’Vicar, esq. He entered 
the army in 1804; he served at the Cape 
of Good Hope, where he commanded on the 
frontier for a short time ; in Portugal, Spain, 
France, the United States, and Canada; was 
at the siege of Badajoz, siege of the forts 
at Salamanca, battle of Salamanca (severely 
wounded, and medal), siege of Burgos and 
retreat therefrom, storming of St. Sebastian 
(medal), passage of the Bidassoa, battles of 
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the Nivelle (medal) and the Nive (medal), 
investment of Bayonne, battle of Bladens- 
burg and capture of Washington, action 
near Baltimore, where General Ross, Com- 
manding-in-Chief, to whom he was aide-de- 
camp, was mortally wounded ; operations and 
battle before New Orleans, where Lieut-Gen. 
Sir Edward Pakenham, Commanding-in-Chief, 
to whom he was also aide-de-camp, was killed ; 
and siege of Fort Bowyer, in Florida. He in 
after years served as second in command and 
Quartermaster-General in the British Auxiliary 
Legion of Spain—receiving for hia services the 
Order of a Knight of St. Ferdinand and (July 
18, 1838) an English knighthood. Sir Duncan 
had, so far back as 1852, warmly urged the 
formation of volunteer corps of Artillery, foot 
and mounted Rifles, and had insisted that public 
school-boys should be taught drill. The fol- 
lowing year he raised and disciplined the 
Royal Lancashire Artillery, but owing to 
some misunderstanding with the War Office 
on the subject, he retired from the army 
in 1857. Sir Duncan, who claimed to be de- 
scended in a direct line from Somerleid, Prince 
of the Western Highlands and Islands of Scot- 
land in the eleventh century, married first, in 
1817, Anne, dau. of Colonel Smelt, Governor 
of the Isle of Man; and, secondly, Hannah, 
widow of Colonel Nicholson. His son, Patrick 
Leonard MacDougall, born in 1822, a Colonel 
in the army, who married, in 1844, Louisa, 
dau. of Sir W. Napier, K.C.B., succeeds to the 
family property. 

At Magdalen Hall, Oxford, aged 90, Mary, 
wife of Dr. Macbride, the Principal. She was 
the last surviving dau. of the late Sir Joseph 
Radcliffe, of Milnes Bridge-house, Yorkshire, 
and Royton-hall, Lancashire. 

At Ryde, Lieut.-Col. E. Walter, late Bombay 
Light Cavalry. 

At Woolwich, Andrew Pringle, esq., for- 
merly Ordnance Storekeeper and Barrack- 
master at the Island of Tobago, and eldest son 
of the late Robert Pringle, esq., Ordnance 
Storekeeper in the Garrison of Gibraltar. 

Dec. 11. At Gosford-house, Ottery St. Mary, 
aged 27, Henry Warren, eldest son of Sir Hen. 
Anthony Farrington, bart. 

At his residence, Prestbury-park, Glouces- 
tershire, aged 47, Charles Potter Dodson, esq. 

In Lewisham-road, aged 18, Charlotte Anna 
Maria Augusta, eldest dau. of the late Lieut.- 
Col. W. M. Burton, R.M. 

Dec. 12. At Maida-vale, aged 32, Edmund 
P. L. Mathew, esq., late of H.M.’s 34th Regt. 

At the Royal Military School, Phonix-park, 
Dublin, aged 82, Elizabeth, relict of Charles 
Dresing, esq., late of the Royal Hospital, 
Kilmainham. 

Dec. 13. At Burton Constable, Marianne, 
wife of Sir Thomas Aston Clifford Constable, 
bart., to whom she was married in 1827. Her 
ladyship was the youngest dau. of the late 
Chas. Joseph Chichester, esq., of Calverleigh, 
Devon. She was an ardent lover of music, 
and a liberal patron of the arts. Her activity 
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as a member of the Roman Catholic commu- 
nity is well known, her special exertions in 
this direction having been shewn in the esta- 
tablishment of the Convent of the Sisters of 
Mercy in Hull. 

At his residence, Elmsfield, Harrow, aged 
70, Lieut.-Col. Richard Montague Oakes, late 
of the lst Life Guards. 

Aged 72, James Meek, esq., of Middlethorpe- 
lodge, near York, senior Alderman and Magis- 
trate of that city. He served the office of Lord 
Mayor of York in the years 1837, 1849, and 
1851. 

At Melton, Suffolk, aged 71, Elizabeth, wife 
of Dr. Kirkman, and dau. of the late Thomas 
Chevalier, esq., Professor of Anatomy to the 
Royal College of Surgeons, and Surgeon-Extra- 
ordinary to their Majesties George III. and 
George IV. 

At his residence, Blandford-sq., aged 78, John 
Harvey, esq., of the Cliffe, Lewes, Sussex. 

At Whitchurch, Shropshire, aged 81, Eliza- 
beth, wife of the Rev. John Morrall, of Brase- 
nose College, Oxford, and formerly relict of 
the Rev. Robert Wynell-Mayow, of Exeter 
College, Oxford. 

In the Strand, London, Alexander Benison, 
esq., Lieut. in H.M.’s 64th Regt. of Foot, eldest 
and only surviving son of Major Benison, of the 
39th Regt. 

At Angouléme, aged 87, Baron Frangois An- 
toine Teste, a veteran of the Republican and 
Imperial armies, Grand Cross of the Order of 
the Legion of Honour, and elder brother of 
one of Louis Philippe’s Ministers. 

Dec. 14. At Scotstown, Aberdeen, aged 66, 
Sir Michael Bruce, bart. 

At Brighton, aged 73, Colonel Sir George 
Lloyd Hodges, K.C.B., formerly Her Majesty’s 
Chargé d’Affaires for the Hanse Towns. See 
Osirvary. 

At Croydon, aged 57, Maj.-Gen. Edward Rea, 
R.M.L.I. The deceased entered the Royal 
Marine forces as second lieut., Feb. 3, 1823; 
and became first lieut. Oct. 12, 1832. He 
served with the Royal Marine battalion on the 
north coast of Spain against the Carlists in 
1837 and 1838; and was made capt. March 19, 
1842. He served also with the combined ex- 
pedition to the Baltic in 1854, for which he 
was rewarded with a medal and the brevet 
rank of major June 29, 1854. He became 
lieut.-col. June 21, 1854; col., Feb. 6, 1857; 
col.-commandant, Aug. 11, 1859; and major- 
gen., March 25, 1862. 

At Notting-hill, aged 76, Capt. Henry Pryce, 
R.N. 

Dee. 15. At Devonshire-pl., Portland-pl., 
aged 16, Héléne Laura, dau. of Maj. Beare. 

Dec. 16. At Richmond, aged 39, William 
Robert Churchill Spencer, esq., late Captain 
48th Regt. 

In Ladbroke-sq., the residence of her niece, 
aged 87, Mrs. Matthiason, last surviving dau. 
of the late Rev. Edward Nelson, M.A., of 
Halifax, Yorkshire. 

At Enniskillen, aged 64, Henry Echlin, esq., 
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J.P. for the counties of Fermanagh and Tyrone, 
second son of the late Daniel Moore Echlin, 
esq., of Fitzwilliam-sq., Dublin. 

Dec. 17. At the Great Western Hotel, Pad- 
dington, aged 66, William John, sixth Lord 
Monson. See Opirvary. 

Very suddenly, at his residence, Dover- 
court, Southsea, T. E. Owen, esq., Mayor 
of Portsmouth. Mr. Owen was an architect 
of some eminence and great enterprise, and 
through his exertions the watering-place of 
Southsea, near Portsmoyth, was built; he also 
erected at his own cost St. Jude’s Church 
there. He was twice mayor of Portsmouth, 
and held the appointment of Government Sur- 
veyor for the district. 

At Apsley-house, Southsea, Mary, widow of 
Lieut. Cecil Tufton Phelp, R.N. 

At Dover, Katharine, widow of Dr. Anthony 
Todd Thomson. 

At Cambridge, aged 20, Jane Mary, youngest 
dau. of Charles Henry Cooper, esq., F.S.A., 
Town-clerk of Cambridge. 

At Manchester, aged 72, Edmund Lyon, esq., 
M.D., third son of the Rev. James Lyon, M.A., 
Rector of Prestwich. 

At the Grotto, Basildon, aged 84, Alexander 
Forbes, esq., formerly of Tepic and San Blas, 
in the Republic of Mexico. 

Dec. 18. In Brunswick-place, Ball’s-pond- 
road, Ann, wife of Capt. John Budgen, R.N. 

At Chichester, aged 25, Catherine, third dau. 
of the late Commander Wentworth Parsons 
Croke, R.N. 

Mr. J. Weale, publisher, of High Holborn, 
and Canterbury-villas, Maida-vale. 

Dec.19. In Warrior-sq., St. Leonard’s, Eliza- 
beth Susanna, relict of Col. H. Bence Bence, 
of Thorington-hall, Suffolk. 

Aged 71, Elizabeth Ann, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. Streynsham Master, Rector of Croston, 
Lancashire. 

At his residence, Upper Holloway, aged 53, 
Wm. Jackson, esq., one of the first colonizers 
of Port Philip, Australia. 

Dec. 20. At his residence, Norton-lodge, 
Freshwater, Isle of Wight, aged 82, Sir 
Graham E. Hamond, bart., G.C.B., Admiral 
of the Fleet. 

At Monkstown, the Lady Cope. 

Dec. 22. At Dufferin-lodge, Highgate, aged 
40, George, Ear] of Gifford, after sixteen months 
of suffering from the effects of an accident, 
borne with heroic courage and patience. The 
deceased, who was the eldest son of the Mar- 
quis of Tweeddale, was born in 1822, at Yester- 
house, Haddingtonshire. He was educated at 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge, where he graduated 
M.A. in 1845. Lord Gifford was private secre- 
tary to Lord Panmure for a short time in 1854, 
when Lord Panmure held office as Secretary of 
State for War. He was a Deputy-Lieutenant 
of Haddington, was appointed Captain of the 
East Lothian Yeomanry Cavalry in 1850, and 
was first returned for Totnes in 1855. He 
married the Lady Dufferin, only in October 
last. 
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TABLE OF MORTALITY AND BIRTHS IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar-General.) 
DEATHS REGISTERED. 





Deaths in Districts, &c., in the Week 
SUPERINTENDENT Area | Popula- ending Saturday, 


. in tion 
REGISTRARS Statute : 


in 
DISTRICTS. Acres. | 1861. —_ — 
1862. 














Mean Temperature 








London. . «+ 78029 |2803989 1619 | 1408 





1-6. West Districts .| 10786 | 463388 250 | 207 
7-11. North Districts .| 13533 | 618210 338 | 319 
12-19. Central Districts 1938 | 378058 250 | 200 
20-25. East Districts . 6230 | 571158 341 | 318 


26-36. South Districts .| 45542 | 773175 440 364 























Deaths Registered. Births Registered. 





Week ending 
Saturday, 


80 and 
upwards. 








22. 192 
29 «. 218 | 281 

6. 213 | 265 
13. 167 | 208 


1559 | 1000 | 885 
1745 971 | 863 
1619 914] 915 
1408 | 953 | 933 | 1886 


HD > Or 
won oa 
































QUANTITIES and AVERAGE PRICES of BRITISH CORN, &c., 


Sold in Mark-lane during the week ending Tuesday, Dec. 16, from the Returns to the Inspector by 
the Corn Factors. 


Qrs. s. d. Qrs. s. d. Qrs. s. d. 
Wheat ... 2,882... 49 3] Oats ... — ... O O| Beans... 218... 35 11 
Barley ... 1,888... 37 5| Rye ... — ... O O| Peas... 180... 388 2 


AGGREGATE AVERAGE OF LAST SIX WEEKS. 











PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Dec. 18. 
Hay, 17. 16s. to 41. 5s. — Straw, 12. 12s. to 12. 16s. — Clover, 3/7. 10s. to 52. 10s. 


NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 
To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 
. 4d.to5s. 2d. Head of Cattle at Market, Dro. 18. 
. Od. to 6s. Od. | Beasts 
. Od. to 4s. 8d. 
. 2d. to 4s. 10d. 
. Od. to Os. Od. 


COAL-MARKET, Dec. 19. 
Best Wall’s-end, per ton, 18s. Od. to 18s. Gd. Other sorts. 14s. Od. to 17s. Od. 
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From November 24, to December 23, inclusive. 
Thermometer. |Barom. Thermometer.;Barom. 
B “4 4 
yey 3/8, ee) 





. 
= 


i? Weather. 


Noon. 








in. pts. id 
29. 69)\fair 42 cloudy, sleet 

29. 61)/do. 53 rain, fair 

29. 51\|cloudy, sleet 42 x eldy. fair, rain 
29. 50jirn. fog. fr. cly. 44, . do. do. 

29. 60/\do. cloudy 43 29. do. cons. hy.rn. 
29. 57 cloudy 39 . do. fair 

29. 60)/foggy 40 . do. 

29. 56) rain 41 do. 
. 50) fair 48 . heavy rain 
29. 61)\do. cloudy 42 L cloudy, rain 
29. 74 rain 46 29. fair, slight rn. 

91) 














29. cly. fair, rain 40 b cloudy, rain 
do. rain 39 ‘ do. slight rn, 
do. 











88)| 
29. 98 do. do. 37 ‘ 
30. 01) fair 41 L rain 
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DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 
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New Bank . Bills. | India India 


4 ll Stock. 5 le Stock. ’ 5 per cents. 
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